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„ HISTORY or FRANCE, 
and might have aſpired to the reins of govern - 


ment without any material violation of the laws 
of France; but the deficiency of his education, 


the delicacy of his conſtitution, and the diſtance 
at which he had been kept from public affairs, 
rendered ſome more able pilot neceſſary to ſteer 
the veſſel of ſtate e the ſecret ſhoals which 15 
ſurrounded it. | 
Three competitors 3 ag 1 for 
this important truſt. John duke of Bourbon, a 
prince of the blood, who, with the reputation of 
| unblemiſhed integrity, had attained the advanced 
age of ſixty years, and whole prudence and gra- 
vity ſtrongly recommended him to popular eſ- 
teem; Lewis duke of Orleans, preſumptive heir 


do the crown, but whoſe natural claim was weak- 


ened by his inex perienced youth, as he had ſcarce 
completed his twentieth year; and Anne, the 
eldeſt daughter of the late monarch, and to whom 
Lewis, in his laſt moments, had commitred the 
charge of the government, 3 with the doubtful title 973 
of governeſs. ö 
The nomination of that 8 was Ks 


by the aſſembly of the ſtates-general at Tours; 


and although only entered into her twenty-ſecond. 
year, Anne appears to have poſſeſſed all the qua- 
lities requiſite for the high office with which ſhe 
was inveſted. - * to her father in vos. 
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but more uniform in her conduct, and more 
magnanimous in diſpofition; her judgment was 
ſound, without any mixture of that perfidious 
duplicity which debaſed the underſtanding of 
Lewis; though vindictive, not cruel; though 
tenacious of her dignity, not violent or impe- 
rious. Led aſide by no inferior paſſions, ſhe felt 


entirely to that object. Miſtreſs of an eloquence 
and addreſs the moſt refined, ſhe knew how to 
poſſeſs, and to retain the authority delegated to 


Ei her. Her late father, actuated by that jealous 


and capricious policy which characteriſed his 


conduct, married her to Peter of Bourbon, fire _ 


die Beaujeu, and younger brother of the duke of 
Bourbon. That nobleman was of a remote and 
collateral branch of the blood royal; of a ſlender 
fortune and a moderate capacity; but his de- 
ficiencies were his principal recommendations to 
the ſuſpicious Lewis, who wiſhed not to aggran- 
die the houſe of Bourbon; and his eaſy and un- 
aſpiring temper had gained upon the dying mo- 
narch to conſtitute his ſon-in-law lieutenant gene- 
ral of the kingdom; while the laſt will of Lewis 
evinced his faculties ſtill unimpaired by diſenſe, 
by bequeathing the reins of government to ms 
wer abilities of his daughter. 
as he firſt endeavour of the lady of * 
8 'B ” | 's was. 
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Was to great herſelf iin the people W a 
Act of popular juſtice; the miniſters of the late ; 
Feng, who had availed themſelves of his jealous 
temper, to exerciſe their wanton cruelties on his 
ee were ſurrendered to public puniſhment; 
Amongſt theſe, the moſt odious were Olivier le 
Dain and Jean Doyac; the former a. riative: of 
Flanders, from the inferior ſtation-of a barber, had 
$ acquired the confidence and favour of Lewis; he © 
8 had ſucceſsfully exerciſed his ingenuity in invents —@ 
ing new modes of torture, to gratify his unfeel- 
ing maſter; and having received, as the reward 
of his prompt inbumanity, the lands of Meulant, 
be aſſumed the title of count de Meulant. Nei- 
ther his wealth, nor pretended dignity, could 
avert the ſtroke of juſtice: and he was hanged by 
a ſentence of the parliament, which involved his 
ſervant and aſſiſtant, Daniel. Jean Doyac was 
born in Auvergne, and of the loweſt extraction; 
he attained the government of that province by 
even exceeding the ſanguinary commands of 
Lewis; and the unfortunate people, ſubjected to 
his authority, were daily oppreſſed and deſpoiled 
by his violence and rapacity. His puniſhment | 
was fingular and rigorous; he was condemned, 
after being whipt in all the open places or ſquares 
of Paris, to have one of his ears cut off, and his 


> pierced wich a hot iron; thence. he was 
N | conducted 


' , 
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conducted to his native city of Mortfertand; again 
whipt, and his other ear cut off; and his eſtates 
and effects, with thoſe of Olivier le Dain, were 


confiſcated to the crawn. Jacques Coitier, the 


phyſician of the late monarch, had availed himſelf 
of the terror of death, which ſo ſtrongly influenced 
his royal patient, to extort from him large ſums, 


and even to addreſs him i in language equally i ans - - | 


ſolent and arrogant; he was called to anſwer for 
the exorbitant wealth he had acquired; and ſome 
idea of his riches may be entertained from the 
readineſs with which he een in the ns ; 
of fifty thouſand Crowns. 1 
Vet acts of ſeverity engage not A. D. 10 „ 
We the attention of the lady of 1 
Beaujeu; ; and her addreſs was Ka to conci- 
liate the friendſhip, and diſarm the reſentment of 
her unſucceſsful rivals. IT he duke of Bourbon 
was gratified, and appeaſed by the ſword of Con- 
ſtable, long the object of his ambition ; but the 
duke of Orleans, whoſe pretenſions were more 
formidable, was more deeply impreſſed by his 
late diſappointment. The rage of baffled am- 
bition was inflamed by a circumſtance trifling in 
itſelf, but important in its conſequences. A 
diſpute, relative to a game of tennis, was decided 
againſt him by Anne, who was a ſpectator of the 
amuſement. The duke, incenſed At determi- | 
B33 — 
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nation which, he conceived to be the reſult of 
perſonal enmity, vented aloud his ſpleen, by de- 
claring, that whoever had decided againſt him, 
<« if a man, was a lyar; if a woman, a ftrumpet;” 
the language was groſs, the affront unpardona- : 
ble; Anne obtained from the council an order 
to arreſt the duke, who eſcaped to the caſtle of 
Beaujency on the Loire, where he was ſoon be- 
ſieged by the lady of Beaujeu, and e to - 
furrender, © - 
The duke of Orleans, tripped of 8 8 85 
Aill nouriſhed his latent reſentment, and ſought 
for ſupport in the neighbouring ſtates and natural 
enemies of his country; but England, ſcarce 
- _ emerged from civil commotions, was unwilling 
to engage in foreign enterpriſes. The infant chil- 
dren of Edward the Fourth had been extinguiſhed 
by the bloody ambition of their uncle, Richard 
the Third; and the tyrant ſoon after, in Boſ- 
worth field, had yielded up his life and crown to 
the earl of Richmond, who aſcended the throne 
with the title of Henry the Seventh, and by his 
marriage united the rival houſes of Lancaſter 
and Vork; yet Henry, naturally cautious, and 
new to royalty, was deaf to the diſcontents of the 
duke of Orleans, who found a more willing 
confederate in Fi rancis the ſecond, yy of, Brit- 
teur. 


„ 
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L. late conſcious of his own in- A. D. 1485. 
capacity for government, had reſign- 14%. 
ed himſelf to the counſels of Peter Landais, a mar 
of mean extraction, and deſtitute of principles, 
thougii not devoid of abilit 
tany, provoked by the Ahlener of the favourite, 
had riſen in arms, ſeized the wretched Landais, 
and executed on him a ſentence of death which 
had been pronounced in a tumultuous and illegal 
afſembly: Dreading the reſentment of their 
prince, they had entered into a ſecret correſpond- 
Ehce with the court of France: the defire of 
the lady of Beaujeu to re- unite the province of 
Brittany to the crown, was repreſſed by the late 
Wa intemperate fally of the duke of Orleans; but the 


4+ 


proſecution of her plan was again reſumed, and 

| veiled under the pretence of providing for do- 
meſtic ſecurity; a pretence afforded by the unex- 
pected flight of her rival, who Ward thetee'] in 
0 "a territories of Brittany. . 
Francis received the noble fugi- Ar _ 
tive with every mark of reſpect; and 
Lewis, ſenſible of the aſcendancy which he ra- 
pidly acquired over the mind of his protector, 


flattered himſelf with the idea of obtaining a di- 


vorce, and of marrying Anne, the daughter and 
heireſs of the duke; but the nobles of Brittany 
regarded with jealouſy the favour of the duke 
of Orleans and his train; they renewed their ſe- 
B 6 . cret 


. The nobles of Brit- - - 
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cret negociations with the lady of Beaujeu, 1 


invited the French to an invaſion of their coun- 
try. Vet ſtill defirous of preſerving its inde- _ 
pendency, they regulated the number of ſuccours x 
which France was to lend, and ſti pulated, that no 
6 fortified place in Brittany ſhould remain in poſe . 
ſeſſion of that power. The lady of Beaujeu readily 
ſubſeribed to conditions, which ſhe was deter- 


mined to maintain no longer than was conſiſtent 


with her intereſt. Her vigilance detected the 
treaſonable correſpondence of Philip de Comines, 


the celebrated hiſtorian, with the duke of Or- 
leans; and the crime of that. miniſter waz pu- 


niſhed by an impriſonment of three years; her 


vigour enabled France to invade Brittany with 
four armies, each of them ſuperior to. the 
numbers that had been ſtipulated by the late 
treaty. Theſe. rapidly poſſeſſed themſelves of 
Ploermel, Vannes, and Dinant, and united their 


ſtrength in the fiege of Nantz; the forces of 


Francis had been entruſted to the duke of Or- 


leans and the count of Dunois, the ſon of the re- 


nowned general who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf | 


| in the reign of Charles the Seventh; but the 
5 Britons were diſguſted by the choice of their 
prince; Jealous | of their leaders, they retired in 
diſcontent, and leſt the French to purſue their 


uc without interruption, 
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Bur the ſucceſs of F rance Gi obliged the lady | N 


. 


8 


of Beaujeu to drop the maſk which ſhe had worn; 


and evinced to the. barons of Brittany hey inten- 
tion to retain the conqueſts ſhe had acquired. | 
Theſe, finding their country menaced with total 
ſubjection, began gradually to withdraw from the 


ſſtandard of the French. Their return to their 


allegiance inſpired their countrymen with freſn 
confidence in their prince, and freſh ardour in 
the cauſe of their natural independence. The 
forces of the duke of Brittany were ſwelled by their 
tranſient enthuſiaſm to ſixty thouſand men; N antz 
was relieved; and the French were ſoon after 
Nee dere ocubentlons) Hh . the hs: * 
that city. 5 

But Ala: Gen gh; Mon was not va 
0 by this check, from perſevering in her fa - 
vourite project, of reducing Brittany to ſubjection. 


The ſtate of Europe was propitious to the execu- 


tion of this deſign. The indigence of Maximi- 


lian precluded him from affording any effectual 
aſſiſtance to Francis. Ferdinand and Iſabella, 
who, by their marriage, had united Arragon' and 
Caſtile, were occupied in the conqueſt of Gras 
nada from the Moors; and Anne was: ſenlible, 
that at any time ſhe could ſecure the neutrality of 


1 


thoſe princes by the reſtoration of Rouſſillon and 
Cerdagne, W alone warkguabled 0 hey 
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power, and prompted by her intereſt, to main- 
tain the independency of the Britons. Even grati- 
tude loudly ſummoned Henry to arm in defence 
of Francis. When earl of Richmond, and pur- 
ſued by the bloody policy of Richard the Third, 
he had been protected from the deadly jealouſy of 


tze tyrant, by the court of Brittany; and the aſ- 


fiſtance he had received, it was now in his power 
to repay : but Henry, we have already obſerved, | 
was naturally cautious and. dilatory ; the protec- 
tion he had received in Brittany, might be ba- 
lanced by the ſubſequent ſupplies of men and 
money from the miniſters of France, which had 
contributed to place him on the throne « 
land ; his frugality, which by degrees degene- N 
rated into avarice, rendered him averſe to all war- 
_ Hke enterpriſes and diſtant expeditions. Though 
_ conſcious of the formidable acceſſion of ſtrength 
which France wonld acquire by the reduction of 35 
Brittany, he conſidered the undertaking as clogs 


ged by inſuperable obſtacles; he was confirmed 
in this; opinion by the army which Francis had == | 


haſtily. afſembled, and by the ſubſequent relief on 
Nantz ; and while he ought to have prepared fe 
war, he confined himſelf to the arts of negocia· 
tion, and the vain proffer of mediation. : 
| a D. 1488, Anne had no ſooner. charmed to 
9 Neepthar power which the moſt dread- | 


f Eng- | 


ed, ES. 
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| ed, than ſhe reſumed with vigour her plans of 

conqueſt; Abd the French army, commanded by 
la Tremouille, inveſted and ſucceſſively reduced 
Fougeres and St. Aubin de Cormier. - The loſs 


of this laſt place determined the Britons to hazard 


a deciſive action. They had lately been reinforced 
by the lord d'Albert, who was allured to the ſtan- 
dard of Francis, by the hopes of marrying his 
daughter, and who led to his aſſiſtance a body of 

four thouſand men at arms. A ſmall band of 
Engliſh, levied at the expence, and animated by 
the preſence of lord Woodville, who, while he 
diſobeyed the public order, gratified the ſecret in- 
_ clinations of his ſovereign, gave confidence to the 
cauſe, by the fame of their former proweſs. The 


Whole of the confederate army might amount to 


twelve thouſand men; and the duke of Orleans 
and the prince of Orange marched on foot at the 
head of the infantry. The French, nearly equal 

in number, declined not the encounter. The 


Britons were broke by the impetuous charge 
of the French cavalry; Tremouille preſſed his 


advantage; the moment was decifive; lord 
Woodville, with the Engliſh, periſhed on the 

| field; and the duke of Orleans and the prince of 
Orange, after an ineffectual diſplay of perſonal 
valour, were taken priſoners by the victors; the 

| former, after a ſhort confinement i in the caſtle of 
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an in Poictou, was conducted to Bourges, 
where he remained a captive in the Fw tower . 


above two years. 
A. D. 1488. The defeat of St, Aubin PR Gor. 


4459. mier was ſoon after followed by the 


death of Francis the Second. The aged duke, 


overwhelmed by misfortunes, and oppreſſed by 
infirmities, was thrown from his horſe. The 
danger which reſulted from this accident, was 
ſatally increaſed by the anxiety of his mind; and 
the unhappy prince ſunk into the grave, leaving 
his daughter Anne, then only thirteen years of 


age, the heireſs of his ſpacious. dominions. The 


hand and: rich inheritance of that princeſs were 
diſputed by numerous competitors. The lord 
d' Albert claimed it as the reward of his former 
ſervices; the duke of Orleans was ſuppoſed to 


have poſſeſſed himſelf of the ſecret inclinations 


of the princeſs; and Maximilian, king of the 
Romans, who had been married to Mary of 
Burgundy, pleaded his ſuperior dignity, and 


Was profuſe in his promiſe of future affiftance.* 
The firſt of theſe rivals was eſteemed too in- 


ſignificant; the ſecond was a priſoner, and it 


was by no means certain that a diſſolution of 


his former marriage with Jane, the daughter of 


Lewis the Eleventh, could be procured ; and ne- 


colliry, and the advice of her council, determined | 
ANG 
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Anne to prefer Maximilian; the marriage was 
celebrated by proxy; the count of Naſſau, as the 
repreſentative of the king of the Romans, intro- 
duced his naked leg into the bed of the bride; 
but the poverty of Maximilian prevented him 
from preſenting himſelf in perſon; and an union, 
which his preſence would have rendered indiſſo- 
luble, was ſoon after broken; and the king of 
the Romans was left to regret the parſimony of 
his father, the emperor Frederic the Third, who 
refuſed him the inconſiderable ſum of two thou- 
ſand crowns, and thus FEOF him of W im- 
rs acquiſition. - + | ed; 
But while Maximilian iN: 
in his new alliance, the very founda- 
tion of his hopes was undermined by anothet 
competitor, of whom he had not entertained the 
moſt diſtant ſuſpicion ; the lady of Beaujeu, who 
by the death of her huſband's eldeſt brother was 
become ducheſs of Bourbon, peroeived that the 
conqueſt of Brittany, in oppoſition to the natives, 
would ſtill prove a difficult enterpriſe; the mar- 
riage of the ducheſs with the king of France, 
could alone fully re · annex that fief to the crown; 
but Charles the Eighth had been formerly affi- 
anced to Margaret daughter of Maximilian, who, 
though too young for the conſummation of her 


marriage, had been fent to Paris, to be educated, 
and 


+ 


AD. 1490. | 
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Margaret of Auſtria was ſent back to 
her father. The French forces puſhed their ad- 


vantages in Brittany. They were received into 


| | A.D. 1492. 
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and at this time bore the title of queen of France. 


Beſides her rich dowry, the was alſo heireſs, after 


her brother Philip, to all | the dominions of the : 


houſe of Burgundy. But Anne of Bourbon de- 
termined to prefer the immediate poſſeſſion of a 


— confiderable territory, to a ſucceſſion, diſtant and 


precarious; and by diffolving two marriages, 
which had been celebrated but not conſummated, 


dc unite the king of France with the ant We” 
Ts eee 


ab; F : 0 


In the chene of this: deſign, - 


Nantz by the lord d'Albert, enraged at his own 


diſappointment; and ſoon after inveſted in Rennes 
the ducheſs of Brittany. That princeſs, attacked 


on every fide, and hopeleſs of ſuccour, long diſ- 
dained to violate the faith which ſhe had pledged; 
ſhe was at length vanquiſhed by the perſuaſions 


of the duke of Orleans, who for that purpoſe was 
releaſed by Charles from priſon ; his influence | 
extorted her reluctant conſent, and the nuptials 


of the ducheſs of Brittany with the king of owner 


were celebrated at Langeais in Touraine. 
The fucceſs of Charles, was the 
moſt ſenfible mortification to the king 


| of mo Romans ; he had loſt a confiderable terri- 
| tory, £ 


A. P. 1491. 


1 
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a u, which FE W "Il had acquired, and an 


accompliſhed princeſs whom he had eſpouſed; _ 
he was affronted in the perſon of his daughter 
Margaret, who was ſent back to him after ſhe 


TY had been treated during ſome years as queen of 


France; he vented his rage in the moſt violent 
expreſſions ; and threatened France with an in- 
 vaſion from the united arms xi of, Auſtria an | 
and England. | 
Henry the Seventh, 8 the death of Fam | 
the Second, had granted to the diſtreſs of his 
davghter a tardy and ine ffectual aid; he now had 
reaſon to reproach himſelf with his imprudent ſu- 
pineneſs; and beheld, with a mixture of dread and 
indignation, his moſt uſcful ally ſwallowed up 
by the growing power of France. He.:readily 
cloſed with the propoſals of Maximilian; he de: 
clared his reſolution of emulating the glory of 
his predeceſſors, and of reviving the victories of 


Crecy, Poictiers, and Azincourt; even his na- 


tural avarice ſtimulated his Preparations); he was 
ſenſible of the diſpleaſure which the;Bpgliſh-had | 
conceived againſt Charles, on account of Sek kann 
acquiſition of Brittany; and while he exhauſted _ 
the coffers of his ſubjects, he nouriſhed their en- 
thuſiaſtic valour with the vain idea of once more 
carrying their ee banners to the gates f 
1 Fans, . ˙ Fi 2 . . e 9 
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With an army-of- twenty-five thouſand footj 
and ſixteen hundred horſe, Henry croſſed the ſea, 
landed at Calais, and inveſted Bulloigne; while 
Maximilian and Ferdinand had engaged to favour 
his operations by different attacks. With the ac- 
quifirion of Brittany, the influence of the ducheſs 
of Bourbon had expired; and the fears of France 
were augmented by the inexperience of —_ 
youthful ſovereign. Yet the ſtorm which me- a 
naced . deſtruction, was ſoon huſhed; Henry, 
ſwayed by his ruling paſſion, accepted the im: 
4H mediate ſum of ſeven hundred and © forty-five 
j =: thouſand crowns, | and retired into his own do- 5 
minions; Ferdinand, king of Spain, was grati:- 
_ fied by the reſtoration of the counties of Rouſ-— 


fillon and Cerdagne; and to Maximilian wass 
| ceded part of the territory in Artois, en had LS 

| been acquired by Lewis the Eleventh, g 8 1 
Hs beſe important conceſſions were made 1 

= = view of new acquiſitions, and the hope of dif. 

== tant but ſplendid conqueſts. As the character of 


Charles began to expand itſelf with the increaſe 
of his years, his ſubjects diſcerned a diſpoſition 

far different from that of his father. Inſtead of 
tke dark and crafty Lewis, they beheld-a king 

| Whoſe fancy was lively; though his judgment was 
Lvoeak; Who poſſeſſed a temper the moſt amiable 


vs —ů IN 
4 , 


and gentle; and a heart which even 1 could 
Js : . 2 | 8 . not 


— te" 


E=:4 


not corrupt to the commiſſion of a crime. Fond 
of pleaſure, though eafily inflamed. with the love. N 

of glory, he ſacrificed alternately to both; and 
the pretenſions which, as heir to the houſe of 
Anjou, he inherited on the kingdom of Naples, . 


formed a plauſible and flattering Oye to a 
youthful mind. | h | 
Ludovico Sforza, ſurnamed the 


ADs | « 
Moor, governed Milan in the name | 1 


of his nephew Galeazzo, the duke; an autho- 
rity which depended on the favour of another 
but ill ſatisfied the ambitious mind of Sforza; 
he formed the deſign of depoſing his unſuſpect- 


ing kinſman, and ſeating himſelf on the ducal 


throne. So darizg a crime he was conſcious > | 
muſt exite againſt him a combination of the 
Italian powers, who would arm in the ſupport _ 


of the injured prince. To ſecure himſelf a 


protector, amidſt the general odium which N 


would enſue, and to divert the attention of Italy 


from the chaſtiſement of his perfidy, he negocia- : > 


ted with the king of France, and invited him to 


the conqueſt of Naples; a kingdom, the claim to 
which had been bequeathed to Lewis the Ele- 
venth by Charles of ee count of Maine 


and Provence. | 
Ferdinand the Firſt, who ow occupied the 


throne. of Naples, was a natural ſon of Alfonſo ; 


the Fifth, king of Arragon and A and ſur- 
in C named 
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riamed the Wiſe and Magnanimous. He had FR 


ready paſſed his ſeventieth year, and on the firſt 
report of the hoſtile deſigns of Charles, the aged 


monarch, in an embaſly the moſt ſubmiſſive, of- 


fered to pay homage, and an annual tribute of 
fifty thouſand crowns. Theſe conditions, ſo ad- 


vantageous to France, were rejected by the king, 


ambitious of the fame of a conqueror ; Ferdi- 
nand, doubtful of-the fidelity of his ſubjects, 
oppreſſed by years, and ſenſible of the calamities 
which impended over his country, was ſeized 


with an apoplexy, which terminated his exiſt- 


ence, and devolved his crown on his ſon Alfonſo 
the Second. | 


The remonſtrances of che dycheſs of oa. ] 


- the ſiſter of Charles, againſt the Italian expedi- 
tion, were received with cold neglect, yet the 
Preparations of the king ſeemed inadequate to 


the important enterpriſe he meditated ; the army 
with which he propoſed to croſs the Alps and 
Apennines, conſiſted ſcarce of twenty thouſand 
men ; gallant indeed and courageous, but unac- 


cuſtomed to the fatigues of long and toilſome 
campaigns. The train of artillery however, the 


ammunition, .and warlike ftores of every kind 


provided for its uſe, were ſo conſiderable as to bear 
ſome reſemblance to the mene apparatus of 
modern war. 
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Ale a number of delays, unavoid- 


A.D. 
able at the commencement-of ſuch 1494+ 


an enterpriſe, Charles began his . While | 


he waited at Aſt, in Piedmont, for his artillery, 


which was obliged to be dragged over the moun- 


tains, he was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, from 


which he recovered after the moſt imminent dan= 


ger of his life; but the ſatisfaction ariſing from 


the return of Charles's health was damped by the 


diſtreſs of the army. Amidſt the various prepa- 
rations, money, the ſinews of war, had either 


=, 


bern neglected, or was exhauſted in gratifying 


te avarice of the king of England, and pur- 
chaſing his neutrality; no funds were provided 


for future contingencies; and the king was re- 
duced to borrow at Turin the jewels of the duch- 


eſs of Savoy, as he did at Caſal thoſe of the mar- 


chioneſs of Montferrat, to ſupply the- neceflary 


expences of the enterpriſe. | 

The naval forces of Charles, a by 
the duke of Orleans, triumphed over the fleet of 
Naples, and the king of France himſelf advanced 


to Vigeve, where he had an interview with Lu- 


dovico Sforza, who, after a ſmall ſupply of mo- 
. ney, left him in a few days to take poſſeſſion of 
Milan, which he ſeized on the death of Galeazzo 


his nephew, though that prince had left an in- 


fant ſon. The moſt ſagacious miniſters of 
| VVV Charles 


— 
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Charles adviſed him to FEAPY the unnatural 
uncle, and to occupy Milan, which belonged of 
Tight to the family of Orleans; but the king, in- 
toxicated with ſucceſs, and regard leſs of the ri- 
gour of the ſeaſon, purſued through the depth 
of winter his rapid and victorious career towards : 
Naples. | . 
A. D. 1494. The 8 had ede by 
14935. the invaſion of any foreign enemy, 
and accuſtomed to adjuſt the intereſts of their 
different ſtates by the arts of negociation, in v 
would have oppoſed his progreſs with their eff. 
minate mercenaries, the only military force that 
remained in their country. The impetuofity of 
the French valour appeared to them irreſiſtible z 


and the fole obſtacles the king of France en- = 


' countered were thoſe preſented by nature. On 

his approach to the frontiers of Tuſcany, - the 
Florentines, who aſpired to freedom, expelled. - 
Pietro de Medicis, and received the king in mi- 
litary triumph into their city. Clad in complete: 
armour, mounted on horſeback, his lance couch- | 
ed, and his vizor lowered, he entered Florence 
as a conqueror. Piſa and Sienna hailed him as 

their deliverer. His moſt implacable adverſary, 
pope Alexander the Sixth, received the intelli- 
gence of his ſucceſs with terror; he haſtily re- 


tired into the caſtle of St. Angelo, and com- 
: manded . 
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1 ande che gates to be thrown open to the vic- 
tor, who took. poſſeſſion of the city without a 
blow, and diſpoſed of his troops in the different 
quarters of it. But Charles reſiſted the importus 
nities of thoſe who adviſed him to depoſe the tur- 
bulent Alexander, and fill the apoſtolic chair 
with a more hely ſucceſſor. The king rejected 
their counſels, and concluded a treaty with the | 
Roman pontiff, who ſolemnly. granted him- the 
inveſtiture of Naples, and delivered to him-ſeve- 
ral ſtrong places, with his ſon,Czſar Borgia, as 
a pledge of the ſincerity of his ntentions. 11 125 5 
From Rome, the king preſſed for- | 
| ward towards Naples, where all was 125 145 . 
; confuſion and affright. Alfonſo the Second, who 
ſucceeded his father Fer linand, had i in former 
difficulties merited the charater of an active and 
warlike, though tyrannic, prince; he nom for 
ever ſtained that reputation by the moſt baſe and | 
unmanly deſertion of all the duties of a ſove- 
1 reign. While the French were yet at the diſ- 
tance of ſixty leagues, guided only by his fears, 


he refigned his ſceptre to his ſon Ferdinand the 


| Second, and embarked on board a veſſel for 
: Meſſina, where he ſoon after ended his days in 


2 convent. The new king was defeated; in a 


flight engagement which he hazarded, and was 


obliged to ſhelter himſelf ; in the iſle of Iſchia. + 
1 .C 3 „5 N 
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Naples inſtantly received the conqueror ; the caf- 
tle held out a very ſhort time; and of the whole 
kingdom only Brindifi, Reggio, and IN 
continued to declare for Ferdinand. 
- Dazzled with ſo extraordinary a blaze of glory, 
Charles already meditated the attack of Conſtan- 
tinople, and the ſubverſion of the Ottoman m- 
pire; but while he inconſiderately waſted his 
: time at Naples in feſtivals and triumphs on ac- 
eount of his paſt ſucceſſes, or was fondly dream - 
ing of future conqueſts in the Eaſt, a powerful 
combination was formed againſt him of almoſt 
all the Italian ftates, ſupported by the emperor 
= Maximilian, and Ferdinand king of Arragon. 
=. The Italians, though unable fingly to reſiſt his 
HZ arms, ſoon perceived that a confederacy might 
accomplifiy what the ſeparate members of it durſt 
not attempt. The examples of the Roman pon- 
tiff, and the republic of Venice, were prevalent z -_ 
and even the perfidious Sforza, duke of Milan, 
incapable of gratitude, and ſagacious to diſcern | 
his intereſt, acceded to the league. N 
Charles had ſcarce made his triumphal entry 5 
into Naples, before it was neceſſary for bim to 
determine on his retreat. His enemies aſſembled 
on every fide; and the duke of Orleans, ho 
ought to have led a body of eight thouſand men 
wE oe yambge” his * had engaged in an at- 
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tempt PEP Ludovico Sforza, and had, ſurpriſed! 
the city of Novara, where he was afterwards 
blocked up. With ſcarce nine thouſand men, the 
king of France traverſed the Alps, while the 
confederates, whoſe forces amounted to above 
thirty thouſand, declined engaging in thoſe 
mountains, and expected him in an open plain, 
near the village of Fornoua, nine miles from Pla- 
_ centia. The courage of the French, animated 
by the preſence of their prince, was ſuperior to 
all oppoſition; Charles was among the firſt who 
charged the enemy, and in the action was ex- 
poſed to imminent danger, and extricated him- 
ſelf by his perſonal valour and the goodneſs of 
his horſe. The Italians fled before tlie ardour of 
the youthful monarch; who, unable to improve 


Bis victory from his inferior numbers, purſued 


his march, reached Aft in ſecurity, and ſoon af- 

ter relieved the duke of Orleans, reduced to ex- 

treme diſtreſs by famine in the city of Novara. 
A reinforcement of fixteen thouſand Swiſs ena- 


bled Charles to diftate the conditions of peace | 


with Ludovico Sforza; but while he abandoned 
| Himſelf to pleaſures at Lyons, Ferdinand the Se- 
cond, emerging from his retreat, and aſſiſted by 
the Spaniſh troops, guided by the ſkill of Gon- 
ſalvo Ernandez, ſurnamed The Great Captain, re- 
turned again zin OY to his capital. The 
„ Prench 
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French de; under the end of the con- 

' fable d' Aubigny, gained an uſeleſs victory, and 
maintained their reputation for national valour; 
the duke of Montpenſier, to whom the govern- 
ment of Naples was entruſted, ſurrendered af- 
ter an obſtinate defence. Capua, Averſa, and 

Otranto, returned to their allegiance; but before 
Ferdinand could behold the complete reduction 
of his dominions, he himſelf expired, and was 
ſucceeded by his uncle Frederic, who in a tide of 
uninterrupted ſucceſs, {wept away the few remain- 
ing garriſons of France which had nes the 
arms of Ferdinand. 


5 Amidſt hs vleaſurcs and e | 


1 5 0 ments of a court, Charles ſtill conti- 
nued his preparations for war, and kept his eyes 
fixed on Italy; but the object of his arms was 
changed, and he had determined to ſupport the 
pretenſions of the houſe of Orleans to the duchy 
of Milan. He had repelled a feeble invaſion of 
Ferdinand king of Arragon, and his mind was 

once more elated with the ambition of conqueſt, 
and the hopes of martial glory. Vet bis body 
ſeemed but ill to correſpond with the lofty de- 
ſigns he had planned; and his exceſſive attach- 
ment to women had debilitated a frame natu- 

rally delicate and weak. So apparent were the 
ee of his approaching diſſolution, that 


che 2 
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| the duke of Orleans, the heir: to'the crown, re- 


fuſed to take upon him the command of the army 
deſtined for the recovery of Milan. That prince 


ech before incurred the diſpleaſure of the king, 


by diverting to the attack on Ludovico Sforza, 
the forces deſtined to reinforce Charles; he had 
more effectually awakened the reſentment of the 
queen, by an injury of a domeſtic nature; the 
death of the dauphin, the only ſon of Charles 
and Anne, who expired ſoon after the return of 
the former from Italy, ſunk deep in the mind of 
the latter; the king, to alleviate her concern, 
adviſed his courtiers to procure her daily amuſe- 
ments; the duke of Orleans with this intention 
appeared at a maſquerade, and exerted himſelf 
in a dance to a degree of extravagance; Anne 
interpreted theſe marks of levity to his ſatisfac- 
tion at the dauphin's death, which opened to 
him the ſueceſſion; and diſguiſed not her indig- 
nation. His refuſal to head the expedition 


againſt Milan, completed his diſgrace; and he 


; prudently' retired from court, to a He of RR 
in the caſtle of Blois. 1 

On the retreat of the duke of Os» 955 
A. D. dds | 
leans, all military preparations were | 
ſuſpended, and the cavalry which had paſſed the 
Alps were recalled. The king himſelf, conſcious 
of the decline of his health, employed his hours 
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2 che internal vegutiion of his Ring dern; and 
in alleviating the burdens of his ſubjects. His 


attachment to the Air had already been produ- 
tive of very injurious conſequences to his con- 
ſtitution, but he now relinquiſhed his former 
irregularities, and retired with the queen to the 
caſtle of Amboiſe, a refidence which he had ever 
Wen dee with peculiar fond partiality. 
From a gallery in that caſtle he was 
engaged in ſurveying a game of ten- 
nis that was played in the ditch below; deſirous 
that the queen might partake of the ene, 
he went to her chamber, and conducted her to 
the gallery; but in preſſing through a door, he 
ſtruck his head with violence againſt the top, 
which was very low. He felt however no im- 
mediate bad conſequences from the accident, 
and was converſing with his confeſſor, the bi- 
ſhop of Angers, and avowing his determination 
to obſerve the nuptial fidelity that he owed to 
the queen, when he ſuddenly fell back in an apo- 
plectic fit. The attendants, alarmed at His dan- 
ger, laid him on a wretched couch which ſtood | 
in the corner of the gallery; thrice he recovered 
| his voice, and as quickly loſt it again; his ex- 
preſſions were ſolely thoſe of devotion; and not- 
withſtanding every effort of medicine, he expired 


at eleven o'clock the * night, in the fifteenth 
2 


A. D. 2498. 
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year of his reign, and 1 in the renty-cighth of his : N 
age. | 


the ſurnames of the Aﬀable and the Courteous ; 8 
and his character has been delineated by Comines 
with ſtrength and ſimplicity, “a man of little 
& perſon, and flender underſtanding ; but ſo 

© ſweet in his diſpoſition, that it was impoſſible 
to find a better temper.” His funeral obſequies 

were performed with uncommon magnificence ; 
two of his domeſtics are ſaid to have died of grief 
for the loſs of their beloved maſter ; and Anne 
of Brittany, his widow, abandoned herſelf to all 
the diſtraction of ſorrow. During two days ſhe 
ſecluded herſelf in a corner of her chamber 
whelmed with deſpair, deaf to the friendly i 

portunities of her attendants, and obſtinately re- 
fuſing to accept the AI that was Mts 
edly proffered te to 1 88 
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direct line of Valois; and the ſceptre 
paſſed to Love duke of Orleans, grandſon to the 
firſt duke of Orleans, who was aſſaſſinated at the 
inſtigation of John duke of Burgundy; the new 
Ling, #50 aſcended the throne with the title of 
Lewis 
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Lewis the Twelfth, was in poſſeſſion of the ma- 
ture vigour of body and mind; he had attained 
his thirty-fixth year; the fire of youth was tem: 


pered by experience; and in the ſevere ſchool ot 
_ adverſity, he had learned to feel for the diſtreſs of 


others. During the regency of the lady of Beau 


jeu he had paſſed two years of loneſome impriſon- 


ment; and though liberated by the generoſity of | 
Charles, he never poſſeſſed the confidence, and 
ſoon after incurred the dif] Pie of that mo- 


narch. | ; E 


From his retirement at - Blois, dia was called to 
the cares of royalty; and the firſt acts of his ad- 
miniſtration diſplayed the mild and magnanimous 


features of his character; he repealed ſeveral 


taxes moſt obnoxious to the people; and when 5 | 


reminded by his courtiers that la Tremouille had 
made him priſoner at the battle of St. Aubin du 


an he returned the juſtly eelebrated anſwer, 


it becomes not a king of France to revenge the 


« quarrels of the duke of Orleans.“ 


We have already explained the DO 9 of” 


the houſe of Orleans to the kingdom of Naples; 


but though Lewis was deſirous of aſſerting the 
claims of his family, the firſt moments of his 
reign were dedicated to concerns of a more do- 
2 meſtic nature. He had been early, and reluctant- | : 
Fe married by Lewis the Eleventh, to Jane, the 
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ki HET daughter of that monarch, a princeſs of 
an amiable diſpoſition, but deformed in her per- 
'» fon, and ſuppoſed to be incapable of bearing 


children ; on the oath of the king of France, that 


| he had never conſummated his marriage, pope 
Alexander the Sixth declared the union void and 


illegal; Jane ſubmitted with decent reſignation to 
a ſentence which deprived her of a crown; and 
retiring to a nunnery, in which ſhe took the veil, 


_ Cloſed a life of humble virtue. 


pls. On the deceaſe of Charles the z 
S ighth, Anne of Brittany, after in- 
dulging her unavailing ſorrows, had retired into 


her own hereditary dominions, and affected to | 


maintain the rights of an independent ſovereign. 
The articles of her marriage with the late king 
precluded her from diſpofing of her hand, in caſe 


of his death without male flue, to the prejudice 
of the ſtate; yet where female paſſions are con- 


cerned, a ſtipulation ſo equivocal in its nature, 
could be but little depended on; and prudence 4 


warned Lewis to ſecure the important acquiſition 


of Brittany by meaſures the moſt effectual. To 
the policy of the monarch were joined tht incli- 
nations of the man ; when an exile in the court of 
duke Francis the Second, he was ſuppoſed to have 
regarded Anne with the fondeſt partiality ; and it 
was a believed that "PR was only de- 
terred 
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| nies by the perplexed ſtate of his and 1 own 
circumſtances, from preferring him to her other 
fuitors. ä 5 5 

The diſpleaſure Ava 1 eee at the 
tevity of the duke, on the death of the dauphin, 
was baniſhed by the ſplendid proſpect which pre- 
ſented itſelf, or overwhelmed by the tide of re- 


turning affection. She received the propoſals of i 
Lewis without heſitation, who haſtened to Nantz, 
celebrated in that city his marriage, and con- 


ducted his new conſort to Blois. Vet the queen, 
ſtill anxious to ſecure, if poſſible, the independ- 
ence of her native duchy, ſtipulated, that if their 


union ſhould be productive of two ſons, the 


younger ſhould inherit Brittany, with all the pre · 
rogatives of its former princes; a clauſe injurious 


to France, but which was rendered ineffeQual by. 


her having no ſon, and by the marriage of her 


eldeſt daughter Clande, to Francis* count d' An- 


gouleſme, who afterwards aſcended the throne. 

While the king was diverted by his 
Jombſtie concerns from the imme- 
diate invaſion of Italy, Ludovico Sforza dili gently 
improved each moment in preparing againſt the 
ſtorm, which he expected from its delay would 


A. D. 15 


burſt with redoubled violence. He reſtored his 


fortifications, augmented his garriſons, and re- 


pleniſhed his magazines; but the precautions of 
Ee | an 
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an uſurper, whoſe crimes had eſtranged the affec- 
tions, and united the enmity of his ſubje&s, muſt 
"ever prove fruitleſs. The general voice of Italy 
aecuſed him of having poiſoned his nephew John 
Galeazzo; and the tyrant, in his own bloody 
perfidy, foreſaw the revolt and deſertion of his 
people. Lewis had allured the republic of Ve- 
nice by the promiſe of a part of his ſpoils; he 
had terminated by a recent treaty the differences 
which had ariſen between him and the emperor 
; Maximilian; and had renewed the peace with 
Henry the Seventh of England. Strengthened by 
his alliances, and ſecure from the incurſions of 
his natural enemies, he aſſembled his forces for 
the long projected expedition; the remonſtrances 
of the cardinal'd'Amboiſe deterred him from ex- 


i _ poſing himſelf in perſon; and his army, compoſed = 

. of twenty thouſand men, the flower of French 
it 5 chivalry, was commanded by Lewis of Luxem- 

= * bdurgh count of Ligni, by Robert Stuart lord 
# d' Aubigny, and by John T rivalce, a native of | 
= Milan, who had approved his n in the ſer 

il Voice of his predeceffor. 

f The deteſtation of his own ſubjects » was more fa- 


. e Sforza than che arms of France and Venice. 

I be cities of Milan were impatient to open their 
Ji gates to the invaders, and to throw off the yoke of | 
dee treacherous uſurper. The eee 
than 


. * 7 
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chan a weck made chemſelves coaſters af clic cone.” 
"Mm beyond the Adda; the French entered Pied- 
mont, and purſued their conqueſts with equal 
3 the caſtle of Milan, provided with every 
requiſite for a long and obſtinate defence, was be- 

trayed by Bernardin Curtio, to whom Sforza had 5 
entruſted the care of it. Ludovico himſelf, un- 
certain in whom he ſhould confide, and incapable: 
of reſiſting the ſtorm, retired with his treaſures to 
Infpruck ; and Lewis, informed of the ſucceſs of 
his arms, haſtened acroſs the Alps, entered the 
capital of his new dominions, clad in the ducal 

robes; and during three months that he remained 
there, by the advice of cardinal d' Amboiſe, he 
employed hinrfelf in recalling thoſe that had been 
baniſhed by Sforza, in remitting a fourth of the 

_ impoſts, in eſtabliſhing a court of juſtice, and in 

aſſiduous endeavours to ingratiate himſelf with: 
the inhabitants of Milan. 12 5 

So equitable an adminiſtration it was natural to 
ſuppoſe would have ſecured the attachment of his“ 
people; but Lewis had ſcarce returned into the 
territories of France, before Sforza ventured to 
quit his retreat in Germany, and to enter again 
the Milaneſe. The levity and inconſtancy of 
the Italians were immediately apparent. They 
abhorred the proſperous uſurper, but they pitied 
and; embraced” the en of the "OF fugi-⸗ 

vox. „ : 33 8 tive. 
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- tive. The gates of the different cities were 
opened on the approach of Sforza, with the ſamne 
facility as they had been unbarred to his ene - 
mies; and the duke once more entered Milan, 
from whence he had ſo lately fled to feek a 
. wretched ſhelter in exite. But this gleam of ſuc- 
cefs was quickly followed by a fad reverſe of for- 
tune. The Swiſs troops, whom he entertained in 
his fervice, conſpired againſt him; and with a - 
_ perfidy, which even the guilt of Ludovico cannot 
juftify, delivered bim up to la Tremouille, who 
commanded the French forces encamped near 
Novara. He was conducted to Lyons, where 
Lewis then reſided; and the temper of that mo- 
nareh, naturally mild and humane, was ſteeled 
againſt Sforza by his repeated treachery and enor- 
mities. He ſentenced him to a rigorous confine- 
ment in the caſtle of Loches, in Touraine z but 
dhe ſeverity of his impriſonment was afterwards 
/ mitigated; during the latter part of it he was 
even indulged in the amuſements of the chaſes 
and be was at laſt releaſed, from a captivity of ten „„ 
Years, by the ſtroke of death. 
From the reduction of the Mila- 
neſe, Lewis aſpired ta the partial 
conqueſt of Naples, and he agreed to divide that 
kingdom with Ferdinand of Arragon. By the treaty 
concluded between the two princes, Naples p : 


* 1501. 
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the aocilivrn half of the kingdom were aſſigned to . 
Lewis, while the provinces of Apulia and Cala- 


bria were allotted to Ferdinand. The ſucceſs of 


the confederates exceeded their moſt ſanguine ex- 
pectations. Frederic, equally puſillanimous, or 
more unfortunate than his predeceſſors, renounced 
the garb of royalty, and ſought a tranfient ſhelter 
on the rock of Iſchia. Abandoned by his own 
| Tubjects, and betrayed by Ferdinand of Arragon; 
with whom he had lately concluded a treaty of 
alliance, he determined to prefer an open and ge- 
nerous enemy to a perfidious ally. He demanded 
à ſafe conduct into France, and threw himſelf on 
the well known lenity of Lewis: from the libe- 
rality of that monarch he obtained an aſylum in 
the duchy of Anjou, with an annual penfion of 
| thirty thouſand crowns, which was continued to 
him eveg after the e os the French from 
Naples „„ 
The ſkill and b of the great captain, G 
| falvo de Cordova, had made an eaſy conqueſt of 


the two provinces aſſigned to the king of Arras -- 


gon. Tarento alone preſumed to oppoſe his vic- 
torious career ; confiding in the ſtrength of their 
walls, the inhabitants were ſtill further animated 
by the preſence of Ferdinand, the heir of the 
crown, and eldeſt ſon of Frederic, wko was ſhut 


up! in that fortreſs: but the count of Potenza, and 
| D = | Lionardo, 
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Lionardo, a knight of Rhodes, to whoſe protec- 
tion the youthful prince was entruſted, deſpairing 
of ſuccour, conſented to ſurrender 'Tarento, if 
they were not relieved within four months: but 
they demanded an oath that Ferdinand ſhould _ 
be left at perfect liberty; Gonſalvo, whoſe mili- 
tary fame is tained with the blackeſt treachery | 
and baſeſt perjury, readily complied ; he ſwore 5 
upon a conſecrated hoſt, and was admitted into he 
Tarento; but the perfidious Spaniard heſitated 
not to detain the young prince as his priſoner; he 
was conveyed in that ſtate to the king of Arra- 
gon; and though treated with lenity, was for : 
fifty years the captive of the court of Spain, till 
death extinguiſhed in him che n wn of [| 
* kings. : 
The intervals of "RAT 7" 8 ER Italian 
wars were diligently employed by Lewis in pro- 
mamoting the internal regulation of his country. 
* The ſtates- general of Tours had repreſented to 
= the late king the neceſſity of a council to decide 
/ | a judicial appeals, and to enforce the adminif- | 
tration of juſtice. The meaſure had been ap- 
proved by Charles; but it received its legal ſanc- 
tion in the reign of Lewis. By an edict, the 
king's council was erected into a court, which ob- 
tained the name of the great council. It con- 
fiſted of twenty members, and the chancellor of 
5 | France 
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beheld Lewis and Ferdinand acting 
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France was appoinces prefident. The parliament | 
of Paris conceived no improper jealouſy of this 


inſtitution, which though at firſt confined to 


cCauſes pleaded in the common courts of juſtice, 
was ſoon called upon by the king to determine on 
matters which had been agitated before the par- 
liament, and was conſidered as a dernier reſort 


from the tribunal of the latter. 


In the reduction of Naples we have 
A. D. 1502. 


with perfect cordiality; but ſcarce bad they at- 


chieved that conqueſt, before they turned their 


arms againſt each. other. The Spaniards firſt in- 


fringed the peace by acts of open hoſtility; but 


the king having commanded his troops to repel 


force by force, his general the duke of Nemours 


took the field, and puſhed his advantages over 
the Spaniards to ſuch a length, that Gonſalvo was 


reduced to retire into the city of Barletta, where 
the want of ammunition and money had nearly 


compelled him to ſurrender. An indigent and 


mutinous army was more likely to ſecond, than 
oppoſe the operations of the French; but at the 
moment that the hand of Lewis was ſtretched out 
to graſp the entire kingdom of Naples, he was 
perſuaded to liſten to the language of accommo- 
dation, and loſt an opportunity en it Was 
never afterwards i in his power to regain. 
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a AD. 156g. Philip the arch - duke, the ſon of 
: the emperor Maximilian, and who 
had eſpouſed Joanna, the daughter of Ferdinand 
_ Ifabella, was at this critical period paſſing 
augh France, on his return from Spain into his 
native dominions of the Low Countries. Inveſt: 
ed with full powers in a perſonal interview with 


Lewis at Lyons, he concluded a treaty with him 


n the name of his father-in-law. By the condi- 


tions of it, Charles, the ſon of Philip, was to re- 


ceive in marriage Claude, the eldeſt daughter of 
the king of F rance ; the two monarchs were 
bound to a caſſation of arms; the provinces origi- 


tricts in diſpute were to be Rye into the 
| e of the arch · duke. 

The ambaſſadors of Ferdinand, who . 
Philip, having ſworn to the execution of this 
ngreement, under pain of excommunication if 

violated or infringed, it was next officially an- 

nounced to the two 8 in Naples. The 
duke of Nemours, conſcious of the fincerity of oh 
his ſovereign, readily profeſſed his acquieſcence 
to his orders, and offered to retire with his troops 5 
but Gonſalvo, who diſregarded the moſt ſolemn 
eompacts, unleſs conſiſtent with his intereſt, and 
who was ſenſible of the congenial diſpoſition of 


his hs maſter, affected to * the powers of 


nally ceded to each were confirmed; and the diſ= 8 - 


1 0 
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1 che lde and urged the. propriety of his 


waiting for more expreſs inſtructions. In the 
mean time he received from Maximilian a rein- 


forcement of ten thouſand Germans; he was alſo 
informed that the pope and the Venetians were 
ready to deſert the alliance of Lewis; and that 
four thouſand French, deſtined for the army in 
Naples, were diſbanded on the idea that peace 
was already concluded. Antonio de Leyva, 
about the ſame time, had attacked and routed in 


Calabria a body of French commanded by the 


lord d'Aubigny. Gonſalvo was determined to 
avail himſelf of theſe favourable eircumſtances, 
and of the ſuperiority he had acquired. Jn the 


battle of Cerignoles, without regard to the late I 


convention, he encountered and defeated the 


duke of Nemours, who periſhed with great part 
of his army in the field; while Naples opened her 


; gates to the victor, and her GY was SO 1 | 


| by Capua and Averſa. 

D'Aubigny had indeed, Ader his defeat; in Ca- 
labria, thrown himſelf into Angitole, where, ſup | 
ported by the zeal of the inhabitants, and that 
portion of his troops which had eſcaped the ſword 

of the enemy, he had ſuſtained a fiege of ſeveral 
days; he was at laſt compelled to capitulate; he 
himſelf remained as an hoſtage till his troops eva · 


a ws country; and excepting Gaieta, the 
| D4 4. "” | 
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kingdom. of Naples was totally ſubdued 5 . 
-falvo. It was in Savoy that the arch - duke re- 


.ceived the intelligence of this ſhameful breach _ 


of a treaty for which he had pledged his honour. _ 
Jealous of his own reputation, and alarmed left 
he ſhould be ſuſpected of having abetted the per- 
fidious practices of his father-in-law, he returned 
_ Inſtantly into France, and put himſelf in the 
power of Lewis. At the ſame time he diſpatched 
meſſengers to Ferdinand, to remonſtrate on the 
indelible infamy which muſt for ever ſtain his 
character, if he countenanced the treachery of 
Gonſalvo. But the king of Arragon, atten- 
tive only to the importance of his new acquiſi- 
tions, was indifferent to reputation. With his 
uſual duplicity, he at one moment diſowned his 
ambaſſadors, at another his general; he publicly 
offered to reſtore the kingdom to the captive Fre- 
deric; but he ſecretly ſent orders co puſh the war 
in Naples to the abſolute. expulſion of the 


French; theſe laſt were punctually obeyed: bx 


. Gonſalvo, who, almoſt without reſiſtance, ſoon 
- afterwards completed the reduction of the king- 
ane! 5-15 15) e ee co oo ere 
Lewis, whoſe magnanimous mind was ſuperior 
to the dark artifices of his rival, commanded the 
miniſters of the King of Arragon to quit his do- 


minions. Though he had enen, ſuffered from 
: the 
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the treachery of Ferdinand, he ſcorned to avail 
himſelf of any other arms than what became him 

as a monarch, While he diſmifled the arch-duke 
with every mark of reſpect to purſue his route 
to Flanders, he addreſſed him at parting in theſe i 
memorable words: If your father-in-law. has 
been guilty of perfidy, I will not reſemble 
„ him; and I am infinitely happier in the loſs 
of a kingdom, which 1 know how to re- con- 
“ quer, than to have ſtained my . which 
I. could never retrieve.“ yi 
hut if ſuch were indeed the e of 
Lewis, they were expoſed to the moſt mortifying 
and unmerited diſappointment. Irritated by the 
duplicity of F erdinand, he determined to attack 
him with the whole force of France; and his 
preparations were proportioned to the i injuries he 
had received. Three armies were aſſembled, to 
invade on every ſide the dominions of the king 
of Arragon. The firſt, commanded by la Tre- 
mouille, and compoſed of Eighteen thouſand in- 
flantry, and two thouſand cavalry, was deſtined 
to the recovery of the kingdom of Naples; the 
ſecond conſiſted of five thouſand Swiſs and 
French, and a thouſand men at arms, and under 
the conduct of the lord d' Albert and the mareſchal 
de Gie, was directed to penetrate into the pro- 

vince of Fontarabia. The third, ſtill more nu - 
| e F 
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5 merous, was entruſted to the mareſchal de An 8 


and was to invade the county of Rouſſillon; at 


the ſame time a conſiderable fleet was fitted out 
to inſult the coaſts of Catalonia and Valentia, and 
to intercept any communication at ſea berween 


Spain and Naples. | 
RE indiſpoſition of la Tre- 


A. D. 1504. mouille proved fatal to the Italian 


expedition ; the command' of the army was de- 
© yolved on the marquis of Mantua; but unable to 


engage the affection of his officers, that general 


ſoon retired, and was ſucceeded by the marquis 
of Saluces, The French, reduced by ſickneſs, 


retired within the walls of Gaieta, where they 
were ſoon after inveſted by Gonſalvo. Famine 


compelled them to ſurrender ; but Gonſalvo vio- 


lated the conditions of the treaty, which expreſſed 


chat they ſhould be permitted to retire without 


ranſom; and ſhamefully detained in captivity all 
thoſe who were natives of Naples. Lewis d' Ars, 


: indeed, a gallant French officer, rejecting the 
late capitulation, and inſidious offers of the great 


captain, and depending ſolely on his ſword, with 
about four thouſand men effected a glorious re- 


treat into the territories of Milan, But this con- 


duct, ſo honourable to himſelf, could not avert 


the fate of Naples, and Gonſalvo preſerved by 
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His {kill che kingdom which he had . by 


his treachery, 
The army deſtined for thi attack of Famine 


hls was divided by the diſſentions of its gene- 
rals; and, after a variety of injudicious opera- 
tions, joined the forces af France in Rouffillon, 
and formed the fiege of Salſes; but the French 

were compelled to retire on the approach of Fer- | 


dinand himſelf at the head of an army of thirty 


thouſand men. The fleet alſo, after alarming 


the coaſts of Valentia and Catalonia, returned to 


Marſeilles, and Lewis had the mortification of 


beholding his formidable armaments baffled in 


every e. terpriſe. The death of Alexander the 
Sixth, and the election of Julius the Second to 


the apoſtolical ſee, to the diſappointment of the 
cardinal d'Amboiſe, was an event equally unfa- 
vourable to the views of France ; the mind of 
her monarch, oppreſſed by this ſtorm of adver- 


ſity, dangeroufly affected his body. A fever, 


produced by anxiety and vexation, threatened 
his immediate diſſolution. Anne, daily appre- 
| henfive of the death of her royal conſort, deter- 
mined to provide for her own ſecurity, em- 


barked her rich moveables, and meditated a re- 


treat into her native dominions of Brittany, The 
veſſels which ſhe had laden were ſtopped by the 


, imprudent zeal of the mareſchal de Gie ; an of- 
tence 
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_ fence which enſured the future enmity of Anne; 
and Lewis himſelf, on his recovery, by joining 
in the perſecution of a faithful ſervant, has fixed 
no inconſiderable ſtain on his own character. 
As ſoon as the health of the king 
was re-eſtabliſhed, he diligently ap- 
155 plied himſelf to terminate a war which had hi- 
therto proved fo. unpropitious. A truce had been 
concluded with Spain for the countries bordering 
on the Pyrenees; but the faith of Ferdinand 
could no longer be relied on; and a variety of 
negociations were carried on between, the king 
of France, the emperor Maximilian, and the 
archduke Philip. The latter in right of his. wife 
Joanna, on the death of Iſabella queen of Caſ- 
tile, claimed the inheritance of her dominions, 
and changed the ſyſtem of European politics. 


A. D. 1505. 


Ferdinand the Catholic was again reduced to his 


original kingdom of Arragon, after having in- 
effectually diſplayed his uſual fineſſe to obtain the 
regency of Caſtile. He now endeavoured to re- 
concile himſelf to the king of France, and, ſen- 


ſible of the regard of that monarch for his niece 


Sermana de Foix, he ſolicited and obtained in 
marriage the hand of that princeſs. This new 
alliance ſerved to conciliate the animoſity of the 
contending monarchs; a treaty was at length 


concluded; and Lewis nen ſtipulated that 
the 
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the Neapolitan nobility, who had been impri- 
ſoned as his adherents by Gonſalvo, ſhould be 
reſtored to their freedom: and that the partizans 
of the houſe of Anjou ſhould be reimburſed for 
the loſſes they had incurred by their fidelity to 
that family; a condition which the ſituation of 
Ferdinand's affairs compelled him to accede to, — 
and which the king of France topk care that he 5 
ſhould punctually perform. / 
In a former treaty, the marriage of 
Claude, the eldeſt daughter of the 
king, with Charles the ſon of the archduke Phi- 
lip, had been determined on; but the ſtates had 
9 modeſtly repreſented to the king the danger to 
the crown from that princeſs transferring to her 
conſort, not only her pretenſions to the Italian . 
acquiſitions, but alſo to the province of Brittany. 
The king yielded to their remonſtrances ; he be- 
ſtowed the hand of Claude on the count d' An- 
gouleſme, the next heir to the throne ; and thus 
avenged himſelf of the former perfidy of Ferdi- 
nand, while the ſeaſonable death of the arch⸗ 
duke precluded any differences which this alte- 
ration might have produced between him and 
Lewis. 5 
The ſudden and SUDO dearvef the arch- 
duke Philip, again reſtored Ferdinand of Arra- 
gon to the adminiſtration that he had Joſt. As 
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he was in Italy when this event happened, an iris 


terview took place at Savona, in the territories 


of Genoa, between him and Lewis. The fears 
of the former, left the king of France ſhould op- 

poſe his deſigns on the regency of Caſtile, were 
dis concealed motives to this interview. They 
again renewed their alliance, and ſwore to the 
ſtrict obſervance of the articles of peace; but 
Ferdinand, who knew no principle of public or 
private fidelity, and only regarded his own in- 


tereſts, infringed and violated . condition 7 : 


on his return into Spain. 
4 . But the attention of the king of E 
7. France was engroſſed by the fair of 
Italy. Julius the Second, though more decent 
in exterior, poſſeſſed the daring ſpirit of his pre- 
deceſſor, and diſplayed a diſpoſition better ſuited 
to the camp than the conclave. Forgetful of 
the protection which Lewis had extended to him 
under the pontificate of Alexander, he exerted 
bis genius in exciting the enemies of France, and 
nouriſhing the diſcontents of the Genoeſe. Theſe 
at laſt broke out into open revolt, expelled 


| , the French, and declared Paul Nuova, a filk- 


dyer, their Duke. They were privately encou- 
raged by Julius and the emperor Maximilian; 
and were openly reinforced by the troops of 
Piſa. Lewis, ſenfible how much his reputation 
fs * 
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Anat on immediately — the inſur- 
gents, aſſembled a numerous and formidable ar- 
my, forced the paſſes which the rebels had oc- 

cupied, and in perſon ſtormed their intrench- 
ments. The Genoeſe, diſconcerted by his rapid 


approach, endeavoured to diſarm his reſentment 


by ſubmiſſion. The king, clad in complete ar- 
mour, and with a ſtern countenance entered Ge- 
noa; but his natural clemency prevailed; and 
| after puniſhing Paul Nuova, and another incen- 
diary, with death, he contented himſelf with im- 
poſing on the city a fine of three hundred thou» 
ſand ducats. 
During the various conteſts vf the 
ſtates of Italy, the conſtitution of Ve- 
nice had maintained its ſtability, and che ſenate | 
conducted its affairs with prudence and vigour. 
The territories of the commonwealth were en- 
larged ; and the commerce which it carried on, 
and the manufactures which it had eſtabliſhed, 
rendered it the moſt opulent ſtate in Europe. 
The power of the Venetians -became at length 
an object of terror to their neighbours; and their 
wealth was viewed with envy by the greateſt 
monarchs, who ill brooked the ſuperior magnifi- 
cence of theſe haughty citizens, J ulius the Sen 
cond regarded them with peculiar enmity ; his 
intrigues firſt laid the foundation af the league of 
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Cambray, which united, with himſelf, againſt 
the republic, Ferdinand, Maximilian, and Lewis. 
However policy might actuate the two former, 
the determination of the latter has been univer- 
fally cenſured; fince he combined with his three 
- moſt inveterate enemies, againſt a ſtate, the 
only ally which he could depend on beyond the 
+: FR 

The different princes of Italy had 
acceded, from fear or envy, to the 
league of Cambray ; and the Venetians, with a 
preſumption different from their natural charac- 
ter, inſtead of bending before the ſtorm, pre- 
pared to meet it with firmneſs. Julius had early 
repented of his new alliance, and offered, if 
Faenza and Rimini were reſtored to the church, 
to deſert the cauſe he had embarked in; but Ve- 
nice, confident of her ſtrength, rejected his pro- 
poſals. Lewis himſelf on this occaſion croſſed 
the Alps in perſon. The impetuous valour of 
the French, animated by the example of their 
monarch, triumphed over all obſtacles; in the 
battle of Ghiarrada, Alviano the Venetian ge- 
neral, after diſplaying the courage of a ſoldier 
and the {kill of a commander, was defeated with 
the loſs of above eight thouſand men. Julius 
immediately ſeized all the towns which the re- 
public held in the eccleſiaſtical territories; thoſe 
„„ 
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on the coaſt af Calabria, 'F Ferdimnd re-annexed to 


his Neapolitan dominions ; on one fide Maximi- 
1ian, at the head of a powerful cn e 
towards Venice, while the French rapidly prefſed 


their conqueſts on the other. From the height of 


preſumption, the Venetians ſunk to the depth of 


deſpair; and in their capital expected the fatal 


blow which was to extinquiſh them as a repub- 


lick. 


revived their ancient jealouſy and animoſities. 
Each dreaded the aggrandiſement of the other, 


and a mutual ſuſ picion prevailed through every 


part. Their diſcord rekindled the hopes of Ve- 
nice; by well timed conceſſions, the ſenate ap- 
peaſed the pope and Ferdinand; their arts at 
length diſſolved a confederacy which threatened 
to ſwallow up the common · wealth; but though 
the Venetians recovered again many. of their ci- 
ties, they never could entirely retrieve their 
former influence, or extent of territory; while 
Lewis, who had rather been guided by reſent- 


ment than political motives, when he engaged in 
the league of Cambray, had too much reaſon to 


repent the error that he had committed, AY 
the future part of his reign. „ 


But though the confederates had readily united _ 
to humble the pride of Venice, their ſucceſs ſoon 
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3 Ik̃he death of the cardinal of Am- 
e boiſe, firſt miniſter of ſtate, was ano- 
| ther 1018 to the kingdom. His virtue and diſin- 
tereſted ſpirit have been juſtly celebrated by 
Contemporary hiſtorians. On the death of Alex- 
ander the Sixth, he had aſpired to the pontificate, 
but he was bettayed by the cardinal de la Rovera, 
to whom his intereſts were entruſted, and who 
availed himſelf of that confidence to poſſeſs him- 
ſelf of the apoſtolical chair, as Julius the Second. 
but though the cardinal of Amboiſe was thus d. 
frauded of the dignity he expected, he found 
ſome ' conſolation in the gratitude of a people 
whoſe councils he guided; and the tears of 
France embalmed the memory of her miniſter. 
The king of France was deprived of the coun- 
Feis of the cardinal at the moment that they were 
moſt neceflary to him. The pope, elated by the 
effects of a league which he himſelf had planned, 
conceived no enterpriſe too difficult for him, 
and entettained the hope of expelling every fo- 
reign power out of Italy. He directed his firſt 
attack againſt the French. He abſolved the Ve- 
netians from the interdict he had fulminated a- 
galuſt them; he laboured to reconcile them to 
the Felt: he negociated with Henry the 


Eighth who had ſucceeded to the throne of Eng- 
| | 5 
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| land; and he at laſt openly declared war againſt 
the king of France, entered the duchy of Ferrara, 
and laid fiege to Mirandola. The progreſs of his 
forces not equalling his expectation, he appeared 
himſelf in the trenches, exhorted his troops to 
the attack, and on the ſurrender of the city cauſ- 
ed himſelf to be carried in military een 
through the breach of the wall. | 
The king, from his natural mode- 
| ration, and from the veneration of his 
conſort for the ſucceſſor of St. Peter, had forbid = 
den his generals to carry their incurfions into the _ 
territory of the church; but rouzed by reiterated 
acts of hoſtility, he at length commanded the 
mareſchal Chaumont to avenge the inſult he had 
received; that officer preſſed Julius ſo vigorouſly 
that he was compelled to retire into Ravenna, 
when Chaumont himſelf was ſuddenly ſeized 
with a mortal diſtemper, and expired,. not with- 
out ſuſpicion of poiſon. This ſeaſonable death al- 
lowed Julius time to recover; but the mareſchal 
Trivulzio, who was appointed to ſucceed Chau- 
mont, ſoon reduced him to his former diſtreſs; 
he dreaded his depoſition from the holy dignity, 
he beheld Rome expoſed to the forces of his ene- 
my, and would probably have thrown himſelf on 
the clemency of Lewis, had not that monarcek 
W Ban prevailed on by the queen to ſpare 
. the 
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the territories of the church, and thus revived: 


the arrogance and ere ſpirit of the en 15 


Pontiff. 
Though Julius e beneath the ding 
weight of age and infirmities, his enmity to France 
ſeems to have actuated him in the laſt moments 

of his life. He entered int hn alliance with 
Ferdinand of Arragon; he exhauſted his coffers in 


fſubſidies to the Swiſs; and he allured to his fide 


the Venetians whom he had ſo lately endeavoured 
to oppreſs. The confederacy which he formed 
obtained the name of the Holy League; the army 
of the allies ravaged the duchy of Milan, retook 


Breſcia, and beſieged Bologna, when the drooping 5 


ſpirits of the French were reanimated by the pre- 
ſence of a youthful hero, whoſe life was a ſhort, 
but rapid career of ene e and 
19" We glory. | 
Gaſton de roi, duke of Nemours, 
was ſon to John de Foix, by Mary 
of Orleans, ſiſter to Lewis the Twelfth. The 

F hopes of obtaining his niece an advantageous : 
match, had reconciled that monarch to the per- 
fidious Ferdinand, who eſpouſed her; and the 
efteem of the king for his nephew was not leſs 
apparent. Though Gaſton had ſcarce attained 
his twenty- third year, his martial genius burſt 
forth with ſuperior luſtre, and Lewis entruſted 
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to his arm the honourable taſk of reſtoring the 
fame and fortunes of his country. The duke of 
Nemours juſtified the choice of his ſovereign. 


During the fiege of Bologna, he entered the city 
under cover of a prodigious fall of ſnow, unper- 


ceived by the affailants, who inſtantly retired _ 
from before the place; he relieved the garriſon _ 
of Breſcia; and, with only fix thouſand choſen 
ſoldiers, defeated the Venetian general Baglioni, 
who oppoſed his march; and glutted his follow- 
ers with the ſlaughter of eight thouſand of the 
enemy. The moſt important victories were in- 


deed neceſſary to extricate Lewis from his diffi- 


culties; and that monarch, ſenfible that the Flo- 
rentines were ready to declare for the holy 
league, ſent orders to Gaſton to hazard a deciſive 
action. To induce the enemy to this meaſure, 
the duke of Nemours laid ſiege to Ravenna; the 
confederates advanced to the relief of that city. 
The two armies were nearly equal in number, 


each conſiſting of about twenty thouſand men. 


In that celebrated battle, Gaſton diſplayed the 


qualities of a conſummate and experienced leader; 


the confederates were broken by his ſuperior ge- 
nius and valour, and the day was already gained, 
when the hero was informed that a body of four 
thouſand Spaniards ſtill maintained their ground, 
ans had repulſed ſome af his own oopte De» 
| £3 Flrous 
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firous of rendering his victory complete, he 
| ruſhed forwards to the charge, with about twen- 
ty gentlemen. He was received with ſteady cou- 
rage, and oppreſſed by a multitude of enemies; 
his horſe was killed under him; and he himſelf, 
after having fought with the moſt heroic cou- 
rage, fell pierced with twenty-two wounds. 
Lewis lamented the untimely fate of his ne- 
phew, and appointed the mareſchal Trivulzio to 
ſucceed to the command ; but the fortune of the 
French ſeems to have expired with the duke of 
Nemours; diſſentions aroſe in the victorious ar- 


my; Julius reſumed freſh courage; a ſeries of ß 
_ diſaſters ſucceeded each other; and the French, 


who had ſo lately aſpired to the total conqueſt of 
Italy, were overwhelmed on every fide with a 
torrent of adverſity. | : 
Julius the Second was not - per⸗ 
mitted to behold the expulſion of a 
people whom he had purſued with implacable en- 
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mity. His death is ſuppoſed to have been occa- 


 Goned by vexation, at having ineffectually la- 
boured more ſtrongly to cement the confederacy 


that he had formed; but John de Medicis, who 


\ ſucceeded him under the title of Leo the Tenth, 
proſecuted with diligence and ability the plans 
of his predeceſſor. The Venetians returning to 
their former cautious councils, had declared their | 
deter- 
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determination to obſerve a ſtrict neutrality ; but 
the Swiſs had broke into the Milaneſe, defeated 
the mareſchals la Tremouille and Trivulzio with 

ſignal ſlaughter, and reſtored the duchy to the 
authority of Francis Sforza, the ſon * che un 
fortunate Ludovico. ; 1 
SGegnoa had ſeized the favourable moment to | 
throw off the yoke; and Lewis was threatened bx 
a confederacy ſimilar to that which had ſo lately 
humbled the pride of Venice. The pope was 
to enter Dauphinè; the emperor to invade Cham- 
pagne; the Swiſs, Burgundy; Henry of England, 
Picardy ; and Ferdinand, Guienne and Languedoc. 


But Leo the Tenth, the liberal patron of the arts 


and ſciences, was ſatiate with the found of war. 
The emperor, indigent and fickle, ſought only 
to ſupply his profuſion by the ſubſidies of his al- 
lies; and Ferdinand employed his forces in ſuc- 

cesfully wreſting from John d' Albert, the ſmall 
kingdom of Navarre, which lies on the frontiers 
between France and Spain. 


Henry indeed young and ardent, and inflamed 1 


with the proſpect of military glory, landed at Ca- 
lais, and formed the fiege of Terouane, a town 
ſituated on the frontiers of Picardy. To the re- 
lief of that place Lewis advanced as far as Ami- 
ens; but the cavalry of France, in endeavouring 
to cover a convoy for the town, was makes by 
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the Engliſh. Though the F rench conſiſted chief- 
ly of gentlemen, and had behaved with the great- 
eſt gallantry in the wars of Italy, they were on the 
fight of the enemy ſeized with an unaccountable 
panic; and from the precipitation with which 
they fled, the rout of that day has obtained the 

name of the Battle of Spurs; yet Henry, inſtead 

of purſuing his advantage and ſtorming the en- 


trenchments of an army already diſmayed, return 


ed to the fiege of Terouane, which was at length | 


5 compelled to capitulate. 


The Swiſs in the mean time had entered Bur- 
gundy, and inveſted Dijon with their victorious 


forces. The walls of that city would have prove 8 


ed but a weak obſtacle to their impetuous va- 
lour; but they allowed themſelves to be ſeduced 
into a negociation by la Tremouille, governor of 
Burgundy ; who, though conſcious that he ſhould 
be diſavowed by his maſter, purchaſed their re- 
treat by a liberal diſtribution of money, and by 
ſplendid promiſes, which Lewis afterwards refu · Z 
ſed to fulfil. 
* Henry, at the ſolicitations of Maximilian; had, 
after the taking of Terouane, engaged in the 
fiege of Tournay, a city within. the frontiers of 
Flanders; opulent indeed, but from its fituation 
an acquiſition of no importance to the king of 
| 3 By its ancient charter, T ournay was 


ud „„ exempted . 
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exempted from the bien of a garriſon; -bue. 
the inhabitants ſhewed themſelves unworthy of 
this honourable privilege, and in a few days 
opened their gates to the Engliſh. Henry had 
ſcarce happily terminated this enterpriſe, before 
he was informed of the retreat of the Swiſs; the 
deſertion of his allies, with the unfavourable ſea- 
ſon of the year, determined him to repaſs the 
ſeas with the greater part of his army; little ſa- 
tisfied with a campaign, which though apparent= 
ty proſperous, but ill compenſated for the ex- 
pence with which it had been attended. 0 

Yet although Lewis had averted 
the immediate fury of the ſtorm, he 
was ſtill ſenfible of the dangers to. which his 
kingdom was expoſed. The king of Scotland, 
whom he had excited to invade Englond, had pe- 
riſhed, with his principal nobility, on the diſ- 

aſterous field of Flouden; and France, he was 
_ conſcious, could only be ſaved by diſſolving the 
confederacy of her enemies. By the language of 
ſubmiſſion he diſarmed the reſentment of Leo the 
Tenth, willing to preſerve the balance of the 
contending powers. He allured Ferdinand and 
Maximilian, by the propoſal of beſtowing his 
ſecond daughter on one of their common grand- 
ſons; and the death of his conſort, Anne of Brit- 


tany, which happened at this critical juncture, 
allowed 
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allowed him to negociate a treaty, not PREY of I 
peace, but of alliance, with Henry the Eighth. 
It was with indignation that monarch received 
the intelligence of the perfidy of Ferdinand and 
Maximilian. His reſentment at finding himſelf 
the dupe of their arts, encouraged the duke of 


Longueville, who had been taken priſoner at the 


battle of Spurs, to avail himſelf of his favourable 
-. diſpoſition, and to propoſe a peace, which he 
knew to be paſſionately defired by his maſter. 
He infinuated; that the death of the queen of 
France opened the proſpect for an affinity, which 
might tend to the advantage of both kingdoms; 


that though the marriage of a princeſs of ſixteen, _ | 


with a king of fifty-three, might ſeem unſuitable, | 
yet this inequality might be compenſated by 
other defirable circumſtances; and that Henry, : 
in withdrawing from the perfidious Ferdinand, 
would connect himſelf with Lewis, a prince, who, 
through his whole life, had invariably main- | 
tained the character of probity and honour. 1 
Henry readily liſtened to the diſcourſe of Longue- | 
ville; and Lewis accepted, with tranſport, an 
alliance which converted a formidable enemy 
into an important friend. The articles were 
eaſily adjuſted between the two monarchs ; Lewis 
agreed that Tournay ſhould remain in the hands 
of the Eng; that Richard de la Pole, an exile 
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in Prüm who affected to revive the pretenſions 
of the houſe of Vork, ſhould be baniſhed to Metz, 
there to live on a penſion aſſigned him by Lewis; 
that Henry ſhould receive the payment of a mils 
lion of crowns, being the arrears due by treaty to 
his father and himſelf; and that the princeſs 
Mary ſhould bring four hundred thouſand crowns 
as her portion, and enjoy as large a jointure as 
any queen of France, not ee the late, who 
was heireſs of Brittany. ROE 
In conſequence of this treaty, 8 4 5 0 
was ſent over to France with a ſplen- 1515. 
did retinue, and her marriage with Lewis was 
celebrated at Abbeville. An alliance, which had 
been ſuggeſted by political views, was cemented 
by the charms of his new queen; and the king of 
France, ſecure on the fide of England, began al- 
ready to meditate future expeditions againſt Italy; 
but his deſigns were broken by death; he had been 
frequently heard to repeat, that © love is the king 
of young, but the tyrant of old men ;” and he 
was now condemned to experience the truth of 
that maxim. His conſtitution, already ſhaken, 
was exhauſted by his affection for Mary, with whoſe 
beauty, grace, and numerous accompliſhments, 
he was enchanted. Three months after his nup- 
tials he was ſeized with a fever and dyſentery at 
the palace of the Tournelles in Paris, and breathed 
IT e | E has. 
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his laſt in the ſeventeenth year of his reign, and 
the fifty- fourth of his age. 1 
I be character of Lewis is diſtinguiſhed by a 
fuperior integrity, ſeldom to be diſcerned in 
princes; and though ſometimes the dupe of his 
goodneſs of heart, and the treachery of his neigh- 
bours, yet he well deſerved the honourable ap- 
pellation of The Father of his People. In him ex- 
pired the elder branch of the houſe of Orleans, 
and the ſceptre of France Was » transferred to thas 
of 1 Fi, 7 
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Chapter the Twenty-third. 


| ACCESSION OF FRANCIS THE FIRST—INVASION OF 
NAPLES AND VICTORY OF MARIGNANO—COM- 
PETITION BETWEEN FRANCIS AND CHARLES 
FOR THE IMPERIAL DIGNITY — WARS BE-_ 
TWEEN FRANCIS AND THE EMPEROR CHARLES 
THE FIPTH—LOSS OF MILAN=——REVOLT OF 
BOURBON—DEFEAT OF BONNIVET—SIEGE OF 
MARSEILLES—SIEGE AND BATTLE OF PAVIA, 
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To laſt moments of 3 ever D. 
vigilant over the happineſs of his peo- _ 1618. 4 
ple, were embittered by a prophetic dread of the 
ſplendid, but dangerous qualities of his ſueceſſor: 
Francis the Firſt, who aſcended the vacant throne, 
was the ſon of Charles count d' Angouleſme by 
Louiſa of Savoy; the preſumptive heir of the 
crown, he had eſpouſed Claude, the daughter of 
the late monarch, by Anne of Brittany; and on 
his e to ane, had but lately completed 

his 


e 


e rr 
of » bn * ” N 
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his twentieth year. Formed with the mien of a 


hero, he excelled in the exerciſes of a martial 
age; eloquent in debate, and undaunted in action; 
courteous in his manners, and bounteous in his 


diſpoſition, his virtues and accompliſhments daz- 


zled an unthinking crowd, blind to the miſeries 


which awaited his * valour and incon- 


fiderate ambition. _ 
Mary, on the death of Ln A hat betowed 
her hand on Charles Brandon, duke of Suffolk; 


Francis, who was pleaſed with a marriage which 


prevented the king of England from forming any 


5 powerful alliance by means of his ſiſter, recon- 
ciled Henry to Mary and her new conſort, who | 


had early enjoyed that monarch's favour, and ob- 


tained permiſſion for them to return to England. 


He next beſtowed the vacant offices of conſta- 


ble and chancellor on Charles duke of Bourbon, 
and Anthony du Prat; and directed his whole at- 


tention to the recovery of the Milaneſe, a deſign 
which had been eee TY the Tn bes _ [ 
eee we 

To fupply the funds for this ON OO Pon 5 
cis, by the advice of his new chancellor, not only 
reſtored the taxes bich Lewis had aboliſhed, 
but expo ffices of the crown to ſale, 4 
endeavoured to repleniſh his coffers by meaſures 
the F and im politic. He now openly 


avowed | 5 
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 evowed his claim to the duchy of Milanz nor was 
he induced to ſuſpend his reſolutions by the 
powerful confederacy formed againſt him by the 


emperor Maximilian, Ferdinand of Arragon, Leo 


the Tenth, Sforza, and the Swifs. The number 


and reſources of his enemies ſeemed only to ſti- 
mulate his ardour; the paſſes of the Alps, which 


had been occupied by the Swiſs, were eluded; 
new roads were cut by the active perſeverance of 


the French; the army, after having ſurmounted 
every obſtacle of art and nature, entered Italy; 


and ſurprized Proſper Colonna, the general of the 


papal forces, who, ignorant of their approach, was 


negligently ee nt with a thouſand OT _ 


the banks of the Po 

Francis, on receiving the FRAN of this 
' ſucceſs, prepared to join his commanders; and, 
during his abſence, - devolved the regency of 


France on his mother Louiſa of Savoy counteſs 


of Angouleſme; a princeſs, whoſe character in a 
great meaſure influenced the various events which 


diverſified the reign of her ſon. The exquiſite 


| charms of her face and perſon were ſcarce dimi- 


niſhed by the increaſe of years; and in the ac- 


quired accompliſhments of her ſex ſhe ſhone un- 
rivalled. Her ambition and thirſt of power were 
in ſome degree juſtified by her talents for govern» 
ment; ſhe poſſeſſed courage perſonal and politi- 
© Tow | | LET lg | 1 cal; 
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cal; penetration, deciſion, and a magnanimity ſu- 
perior to adverſity. Yet theſe virtues were fre- 
quently overwhelmed by the impetuous torrent 
of her paſſions; and her adminiſtration was ſal- 8 

lied by the faults and weakneſſes of a woman. 
Open to vanity, and ſtill ſuſceptible of love, but 
implacable in her reſentments, and actuated by 
the moſt malign jealouſy ; impatient of controul, 


and greedy of the national treaſures, the wiſeſt 


projects were diſconcerted, and the moſt import- 
ant enterpriſes baffled, by her inſatiate rapacity. 
The king of France, on aſſuming the command 
of the army, entered the Milaneſe, and prefled 
\* forwards towards the capital. He was oppoſed 
by the Switzers alone, who had encamped at Ma- 
rignano, about a league from Milan. The ſteady 


valour of theſe troops had been frequently ex- | 


perienced ; but their conſtancy was ſhaken by the 
alluring offer of ſeven hundred thouſand crowns. 
While they yet heſitated, a reinforcement of ten 


thouſand of their countrymen, and the powerful 


- exhortations of the celebrated Matthew Schiener, 
a Swiſs himſelf, and cardinal of Sion, determined 
their conduct; inſpired by his eloquence, and in- 
flamed by a kind of military enthuſiaſm, they 
furiouſly marched forwards to attack the lines 1 
the French. 
es; ſcarce r wy ne: of a battle 
—— 


# 
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tinacy than that of Marig- 
e deen. eur in the afternoon, 
in W of September, and laſted more than 
three hours after the night cloſed. Laſſitude 
and darkneſs ſeparated the combatants, without 
abating their animoſity; the Swiſs: renewed the 
charge in the morning with freſh vigour; but 
they were at length repulſed with cruel ſlaughter: 
ten thouſand periſhed on the ere . reſt: | 
Aike ngen retired [vs 
and ſtill: formidable, altho igh 
loſs of the victors was com puted at ſix boufna 
men; and the intrepidity of Francis expoſed him 
to the moſt imminent danger. When night ſuſ- 
pended the conflict, he found himſelf inter- 
mingled with his enemies, and accompanied only 
by a few of his attendants. On the carriage of 
cannon, completely armed, n for t 6 


dawn, he ſnatched a few moments reſt; in everx , Po ; 


charge he was foremoſt; his horſe: was wound- 
ed, and his body was covered with contufionss ' 
but though his perſonal pro 
the victory of thar day was to be aſeribed to the 
conſtable Charles of Bourbon, whoſe, kill and 
martial genius were eminently diſplayed ; ar 1 
whoſe younger brother the duke de ee 
fell gallantly fighting by his ſideee. 
The terror which the battle of -Marignano i in- 
ii i ſpied, 


5 


oweſs ſtood unrivalled, 1 
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' ſpired, together with the return of the Swiſs | 
troops: into their own country, left Maximilian 
Sforza almoſt deſtitute of any affiſtance. He yet 
ſought'to prolong the moments of his ſovereignty 
by retiring into the caſtle of Milan; hut that for- 
treſs was incapable of withſtanding the ardour of 

the French, directed by the duke of Bourbon. 


It was ſurrendered to that general, together with 
the city of Cremona; but Sforza obtained at leaſt 


"honourable conditions from the victor; and _ 
retreat, with an - ample penſion, was aſſigned him 
in France. Deſtitute of ambition, or of ilonds; 


he gladly retired from a ſituation to which he was 
unequal, and expired at laſt at Paris, after linger | 


ing for fifteen years through a life of contempt. 


Leo the Tenth, verſed in all the refinements of - 


Jeatinn policy, abandoned, with their fortune, the 

cauſe of his allies, © He courted an interview with 
Francis; and that monarch ſuffered himſelf to be 

conducted by the cardinals de Fieſco and de Me- 


ceived by the Roman pontiff, who ſoon triumphed 
over the eonqueror”of the Swiſs, by the infinu- 
ating language of flattery; and the king of 
France, after adopting the future plans of Leo, 
haſtened to Lyons, that he might enjoy the accla- 
mations of his ſubjects, and offer the trophies of 
his victory at the feet of his mother Louiſa. 


933 A 


dicis to the city of Bologna. He was there re- 
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Vet a more penetrating ſtateſman 
Pl have diſcerned advantages, not 
leſs permanent from the ſtroke of fate, than from 
the efforts of valour and diſcipline; and the death 
of Ferdinand of Arragon removed the only mo- 

narch, whoſe long experience, ſubtle arts, and 
numerous reſources, Francis had reaſon to dread. 
| Ferdinand had ever conſidered his grandſon, 
Charles, archduke of Auſtria, rather as the rival 
of, than the ſucceſſor to, his throne; and his ſo- 
licitude to have other children by his conſort 
Germana, ſtimulated him to conjugal exertions, 
whieh probably haſtened his deceaſe. His death 
united under one maſter, the Netherlands and 
Franche Comte, the kingdoms of Caſtile, Arragon, 
and Naples, with the newly diſcovered treaſures 
of the weſtern world; but that maſter had ſcarce 
yet attained the age of ſixteen; his dominions 
lay diſtant and disjointed; the people he ruled 
over, unconnected by laws, by cuſtoms, or by lan- 
guage, regarded each other with the eye of jea- 
louſy and averſion; and many of the ſtates at- 
tached to, and alarmed for their ancient rights 
and privileges, conſidered Charles as their moſt 
dangerous enemy, and F rancis as OE mack na- 
tural ally. e nw 
| Yet the king of Fr rance o chenidiied the 8 | 

ble moments to eſcape him; and while he foreſaw 
| F . the 
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the gathering ſtorm, neglected the meaſures by 
which he might probably have averted it; inſtead 
of attacking the infant power of his rival; he ſuf- 
fered it peaceably to attain to maturity, and 
truſted to the deluſive arts of negociation. Maxi- 
milian, who had broken into the Milaneſe with 
an army of near forty thouſand Germans, was re- 
pulſed, and compelled to retire by the inferior 
forces of France, commanded by the conſtable 
Bourbon; but the ſame ſucceſs attended not the 
invaſion of Navarre, a kingdom which had been 
wreſted by Ferdinand from the houſe of Albret; 


as 
68 


Francis, deſirous of reſtoring that TT. mad 
furniſhed the exiled' monarch with troops and „ 


money; but John d' Albret was baffled by the vi- 
gilance and precautions of cardinal Ximenes, 
who, drawn from the cloyſter, ruled Spain with 
prudence, firmneſs, and ſagacity. That miniſ- 
ter employed the moment of victory to diſman- 
tle the towns and Caſtles of Navarre, which 
ſhghtly fortified; and weakly garriſoned, were uns | 
able to reſiſt an enemy; and ſerved only to fur- 
iſh him with places of retreat. The capital 
Pampeluna alone preſerved its walls, and was 
ſtrengthened with additional fortifications. ''To 
this decifive meaſure Spain owes the poſſeſſion of 
| Navarre; the French, fince that period, have 
| often entered, and over- run the country 3 
du bh 
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bales deſtitüte uf ſtreng towns to retire to; they 
have been obliged to abandon their eier ee 
with as much rapidity as they made them. 


.. „ 
Yr, was in Flanders; and although deſirous to 


take poſſeſſion of his new dominions, he was de- 


tained by powerful obſtacles in the Low Coun- 


tries. The war, which had been kindled in 
Italy, ſtill ſubſiſted; and with his crown, Charles 
inherited the enterpriſes of his grandfather; but 
the Flemings were averſe to engage in hoſtilities 
with France, which might endanger the extenſive 
commerce they carried on; and it was only by a 


treaty with that kingdom, that Charles could {e- 
cure himſelf a ſafe paſſage into Spain. Francis, 


on the other hand, deſtitute of allies, and ſolici- 
tous to eſtabliſh by a peace his late conqueſts in 


Italy, liſtened with joy to the firſt overtures of 


accommodation. Commiſſioners were appointed, 
and. à few days after their opening their con- 


ferences at Noyon, they concluded a treaty of 
confederacy and mutual defence between the tw o 2 


8 monarchs. "Ea 


The principal Abe matte craſh this 
andy! were, that Francis ſhould give in-marriage 


to Charles his eldeſt daughter the princeſs Louiſa, 
an infant of a year old, and as her dowry; ſhould 


wake: over to him all his claims and pretenſions 
| | upon 


* 
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upon the A ee Naples; ; that, in — 
tion of Charles's being already in of 
Naples, he ſhould, until the ene 
the marriage; pay an hundred thouſand crowns a 
year to the king of France; and the half of that 
ſum annually as long as the princeſs had no chil- 
dren. That when Charles ſhould arrive in Spain, 
the heirs of the king of Navarre, for John d' Al- 
bret had expired of chagrin, might repreſent to 
him their right to that kingdom; and if they ob- 
tained not ſatisfaction, Francis was aſt at ese 2 
to aſſiſt Ry with his forces. 
A. D. 1517. Such were the ad of * 5 


W 0 peace of Noyon; too favourable to 


France for her king to expect that they would == 
| be long obſerved. Yet they afforded a tranfient 
_ tranquillity to the ſubjects of theſe rival monarchs; 


and the acceſſion of Maximilian to the treaty, . 
huſhed the tempeſt of war which had ſo long agi - 


tated Europe. The ſatisfaction which the king 
derived from the late convention was increaled _ 


by the birth of a dauphin; and the liberality of 
Francis ſoon gained to his intereſts Wolſey, the 
miniſter of Henry of England. By the influence 


of his favourite, that monarch was prevailed on 


to reſtore Tournay, which he had lately conquered 
from France; but to render the meaſure more 
palatable to the Evgliſh,: it was agreed that the 

© e 


; A a I 


be conſidered as, the, dowry 
that Francis ſhould pay fix hw 


tf che princeſs, and 


| crowns, for the expences that. Henry bad bent 15 


in repairing the fortifications. 46 +: "og 3 15 i "Ub ad 20. 


 --» Bncouraged by this ſucceſo, che king of Franes 
. extended his views to the recoyery of Calais ;- and = 


it is generally: beheved chat this propoſal, extia · 


vagant as it Was, Met; with + favorable recep» 


tion from Wolſey; but though the miniſter! ven⸗ 
tured to ſuggeſt che meaſure to an obſequious 
i council, h found the people too ſtrongly pre- 


fled again relinquiſhing the only trophy 6 E 
heir former victories ; ; he himſelf ſoon afterwards 1 5 


4 from the intetedts of Francis; 


and che king of England, naturally ſtu 


ite nad acquired, and yeered ith, every 


4 caprige of the. ambitious cardinal, e 4 


The fhort calm which Europe had A. b. 1519. : 


enjoyed, was ſoon interrupted by an 


event of little moment in itſelf, but renderetl by 
its. conſequences more memorable than any that 


5 — nne ſeyeral . Tbs : 


+> 8 


„ chould, Dae that chis city 2 


| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
1 
| 
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s — r him ms French ae | 
were, ſucceſsfully, practiſed by bis rival Charles; 


to the aſcendancy. hien his | 


F 4 Max. 


WY 


A i | 
} 


— 


eee Geſtitute of irtu 
and abilities, expired at. LintE upon the Danube, 
bile he wasetnployed-in-attempts to gain the 
= King of the Romans! The ſeve n great princes 

diſtinguiſhed by the name of lesen nr Won 
dne right of chuſing an em 
veſted; turned their eyes towards Frederic duke 
of Saxbnyg prince whoſe? prüdent adhiiniſtra- 
tion had acquired him ther nameé of Sage: but 
Frederie rejected the ſplendid dignity with mag- 
nanimity and diſintereſtedneſs. He urged the 


extraction. They had both profeſſed, from the. | 
7 Ons to carry on Their rivalſhip with emu- 


n i 


es for his grandſon's ne 


8 


ror had long been 


neceſſity, at ac period when the Turkiſh. armies, 


led. by the victor ious Selim the Second, were 
ready to deluge Germany with their rapacious k 


myriads, of committing the imperial ſceptre to a 
more powerful arm; and of raiſing to the throne 


a prince capable of reſiſting the imperiions for- 


rent of the ade n threatened” to over- 
: whelm then. 181 bnels 43. 363 INE 77 


Two e alone preſented memſelres 
as equal to the public emergency, Francis and 


Charles. The former already renowned for his 


triumph over the Swiſs in the battle of Marig- 
nano; the latter ſtrongly recommended by te 
contiguity of his dominions, and by his Gert 


\ 


A 8 1 „ lation, 
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ation but withbut enmity; and Francis, with 
the vivacity natural to him, e Mt 


4. fortunate will carry her, Fon the other muſt 
„ remain eontented; yet neither neglected any 


meaſure that was likely ta enſure ſuocefs. Money 
"wu ſcattered with a profuſion unknown before; 
and the French ambaſſadors > travelled} with a 
2 of horſes loaded with treaſure, The parti . 
ality of the. Germans. to! the 1houſe-of Auſtria, 
with the voice of Frederic of Saxony, decided the 
important conteſt; Charles was raiſed to the im 
perial dignity; and Francis, after exhauſting his 
coffers; had the mortification of beholding a 
young and inexperienced en rene to the 


oonqueror of Min e . wes 
Leo the Tenth nder usch wie: 
a n folicitude' worthy of his pengrnvindais 


the pretenſions of the contending; an and 
jealous of each had ſecretly, though ineffectually 
nan princes to place one of their 
own number on the imperial throne. Henry 
of England, after vainly declaring himſelf a can- 


exhorted the Gei 


didate, had withdrawn from the hopeleſs don» 


teſt, and maintained a ſullen neutrality during 
the important competition. But Francis, alarmed 


at the augmented ſplendour and power of Charles, 


and inflamed with indignation which he could no 
e | | 7 : . longer” | 
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longer ſuppreſs, endeavoured, by aſtridt alliance 
with Rr! to lange the acquiſitions of his 
rival. Well acquainted with Henry's c ar: 
be ſolicited an interview near Calais; in expecta- 
tion of being able, by familiar converſation, to 
gain upon bis friendſhip and confidence. Henry, 
agreed to the propoſal; but while he prepared 
to chf t the CY he was ſurpriſed by the arrival 
of the Dover. Charles, informed of 
the Ml erwis dt endeavoured to, diſappoint | 
its effects, ind previouſſy to engage the favour 
of the Engliſh monarch; in his paſſage from 
Spain to the Low Countries, he ſteered directly 
for England; Henry haſtened to receive with 
every mark of reſpect, a gueſt who had ſhewn ſo 
- Implicit a reliance on his honour. The emperor, 
to whom time — ſaid only four days; 
but in that ſpace he contrived to givt the king 
of England fiyourable eee of lis chatac- 
ter and intentions, and to attach to his intereſts 
Wolſey, by gratifying his avarice with a penſion 
of ſeven thouſand ducats, and by flattering the- 
anðbitious cardinal with the _ of the r 
on the death of Leo the Tenth. 25 
the day of Charles's RS "He Ty em- | 


8 packed with the queen and his whole court for 


a and thence proceeded to Guiſnes, a ſmall 
5 | Bo 7 town 


miles diſtant, and within the Engliſh pale. The 
magnificence which was diſplayed by two princes 
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town near the frontiers; while Francis, with a 


fimilar train, advanced to Ardres, only a fe 


equally ſplendid, profuſe, and vain, made the 


ſpot on which they met retain the name of The 


4 Field of the Cloth of Gold.“ Ba 


and tournaments, were { ucceſfively. *exb ibited; - 
The kings themſelves, expert and vigorous, bote 
away in every martial exerciſe the prize of valour 


and dexterity. But ſerious buſineſs was not per- 
mitted to obtrude upon hours devoted to enter- 


tainment; for ten or twelve days this ſcene o 
royal diſi pation was afſiduouſiy purſued; atlength | 


the monarchs ſeparated ; and Francis, might re- 
gret a ſum laviſhed in this fruitleſs pageantry, 


greater than what Charles had diſtributed to ac- 


faced all the friendſhip to which the gk and 


7 


quire the imperial crown; who by a ſecond in- 


terview with the king of England engaged the 
confidence of Henry and his favourite, and ef- 


liberal nature of his rival had given birth. 


While the king of France laboured to conci- 5 


liate the regard of Henry, he was not inattentive 


in courting the ſupport of the Roman pontiff. 


Though the ſagacity of Leo the Tenth enabled 


him to diſcern his true intereſt in preſerving the 


e of Italy, and the balance * power as 


* 


1 
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/ It was at lengtk eſtabliſhed; yet the prudent news 
| trality Which he ought to have obſerved, was loſt 
i *the® indignation | with which he beheld the 
tranſalpine nations preſcribe laws to the Italian 
Mates; %tid in his impatience to diſtingdiſh his 
Ponttificate by ſome ſplendid action. He vainly 
fittere@ Hitmiſelf with the idea of alternately aſ- 
fiſting each monarch; of finally expelling botb, 
and of acquiring the glory of reſtoring to Italy 
the liberty and happineſs it enjoyed before the 
invaſton of Charles the Eighth. By the German 
confitution;' the kings of Naples were for ever 
excluded from the imperial dignity.” Charles by 
His election was declared to have forfeited his 
right to Naples; and Leo, in the proſecution of 
his defign, undertook to beſtow the inveſtiture of 

that kingdom on Henry, the ſecond fon of Fran- 

cis, with WHORE he eee a Arie Aron 5 
| eret e emfrer 2092: 

Buy the treaty of Wen, Charles 

had bound himſelf to do juſtice to the g 
| family of Albret, which claimed the kingdom of 
Navarre; but the emperor had received with 
coldneſs and eluded every application of that na- 
ture; and Francis now Prepared to reſtore by 
arms the exiled family. ne juncture appear- 
ed favourable to ſuch an enterpriſe. - Charles 


| bad recalled his forces from that part of the 
Kingdoms 
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. kingdom to quell the commotions which had 
ariſen in Spain, and a conſiderable faction in Na- | 
varre was ready to declare for the deſcendants of - 

their ancient monarchs... To avoid giving of- 
fence, if poſſible, to the emperor or the king of 


England, Francis levied the forces b this expe · f 

dition in the name of Henry d Albret, and eng- q 

_ truſted them to Andrew de Foix, a young man DS | 

without Experience or talents, but who was pre I 

ferred to the command by the influence of his bY 

| ſiſter, the counteſs'of ChateauBriant; the favou- 'Þ 

rite miſtreſs of the king. The kingdom of Na- 7 

varre received the invaders with open arms; the : 

fortifications of Pampeluna were yet unfiniſhed, | 

and a French "garriſon was admitted within the ö 

walls. But Andrew de Foix; inſtead of ſecuring 

his conqueſt, was precipitated by his ardour in | 
ſearch of new acquiſitions. - With the conſent of 1 
Francis he paſſed the confines of Navarre, and | , 
inveſted Logrogno, a ſmall town in Caſtile. T he ja 
Caſtilians, who had hitherto beheld - his progress {| 
without jealouſy or oppoſition, were rouſed * = 

this national inſult. Their domeſtic diflentions 
were extinguiſhed by the appearance of a foreign == 

enemy; and the French general was compelled 1 

to abandon his raſh enterpriſe with diſgrace. He 4 
was purſued by the increaſing forces of the Spa- 6 
* and 2 of taking ſhelter under the © | ; 

| | : | cannon =; 


| 
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nivance, though ſeemingly in con 
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eannon of Painpoluns;- and waiting the arrival =, 


of ſome troops that were marching to join him, 


35 he hazarded a deciſive action with a ſuperior ene · 


my. His army was defeated, he himſelf was 
taken priſoner, and Navarre by this ny was 


2 again reſtored to the authority of Charles. 


The invaſion! of Navarre had been wa on 
in the name of Henry d'Albret ; and Francis, in 
attacking another part of his rival's dgminions, 
had recourſe to an artifice much of the ſame 
kind. He encouraged; Robert de la Mark, lord 
of Bouillon, who had abandoned the ſervice of 


Charles on account of an eneroachment made 
on his juriſdiction, to declare war againſt the 71 
emperor in form. Robert entered Luxembourg 


with troops levied in France with the king” scon 


* orders. Charles complained of chis a as A dis 15 
rect violation of the peace ſubſiſting between the 


two crowns, and ſummoned Henry the Eighth to 
turn his arms againſt Francis as the firſt aggreſſor. 


The F cls monarch, ſtill defirous of concilia- 
ting the inclinations of the king of England, 
commanded de la Mark to diſband his troops ; 
but the emperor had by this time aſſembled an 

army to chaſtiſe the inſolence of Robert; the 


count of Naſſau, with twenty thouſand men, in- 
vaded his territories, and ſoon diſpoſſeſſed him 
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of: every place except Sedan. Naſſau; by the 
approbation of his maſter, and encouraged by 13 
his ſucceſs, paſſed the frontiers of France, and 1 
inveſted Mouſſon, which ſoon ſurrendered; he 
next pointed his: arms againſt Mezieres; but 


that fortreſs was defended by the cheyalier Bay- I 
ard, diſtinguiſhed among his contemporaries by 


the appellation. of The Knight without Fear. and. 


without Reproath. This hero exerted the talents - 2 

which ſo eminently diſtinguiſhed him, in the kege || 

of Mezieres ; and the imperialiſts were compelld || 
by his valour and e to abandon the _ - > "27; 1 
with a conſiderable loſs, / | 1 

During theſe hoſtile e . Ely, | 


: 
3 2 
r 


8 
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{elf had nearly fallen the victim of a ſingular acci- = 
dent. The martial manners of the age charact. 
riſed every diverſion ; and the king, with a ſmal!l! j 
band of gentlemen, attacked with ſnow- balls 
and weapons of that nature, the houſe of the . .- 
count de St. Pol, who defended it with another 1 
party. A torch from the hand of one of the de.. 
fendants unfortunately ſtruck Francis on the head, 
and wounded him ſeverely. His life was long 
deſpaired of; and during the cure of the wound, 
as it became neceſſary to cut off his hair, he ne- 
ver would ſuffer it to grow again, but introduced 
the faſhion of wearing it ſhort. Even on this 


— 1 — — — . — 
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1  occations the magnanimity of his mind was con- | 
cu j 
\ | 
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ſpicuouſly displayed; nor would 1 ever permit, 
any attempt to be made to diſcover the Perle: 
who had wounded him. oi ear 

On his recovery, F rancis dls. took 
the field with a numerous army, aner Mouſ- 
ſon, and ſpread through the Low Countries the 
terror. of his arms. Near Valenciennes, on the 

Hanks of the Scheld, he faced the imperialiſts 
. headed by Charles himſelf. The latter, deſirous 

of avoiding an engagement, endeavoured to re- 


treat under cover of a thick fog; the conſtable | a 


Bourbon ſaw the favourable opportunity, and in- 
treated his ſovereign to avail himſelf of it; dut 
the king, who never loved that nobleman, and 
was influenced by the reſentment which his mo- 
ther Louiſa had conceived againſt him, rejected 
his advice. To neglect he added inſult, and be- 
ſtowed the command of the. van, which belonged 
to Bourbon in right of his office of conſtable, on 
Charles duke of Alengon, firſt prince of the blood. 

Thus to his paſſions prejudices. Francis ſacri- 
ficed the opportunity of advantageouſly engaging 
his tival in perſon, and firſt diſguſted a ſubject 
whoſe | ſteady courage and military {kill were 
equal to the moſt 2 and arduous atchieve- 9 


ments. 


Under the lod of Henry chin © Eighth, is 


negociations for pete were again reſumed, and 
again 
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again abandoned; while Charles inveſted and re- 

_ duced Tournay ; and Bonnivet, admiral of France, 
and the acknowledged favourite of his maſter, in- 
vaded Navarre, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Fonta- 
.rabia. But the emperor found 'a compenſation 
for this loſs in his intrigues with the king of Eng- 


land and the Roman pontiff; Henry agreed to 


invade France on the fide of Picardy with forty 
thouſand men, and to beſtow on Charles his only 


child the princeſs Mary, the apparent heir of his 


dominions, while Leo, enticed: by the advan- 


tages which the emperor offered, readily quitted 
his alliance with Francis, and concluded a new . 


treaty with his rival. The principal articles were, 
that the pope and emperor [ſhould join their 
forces to expel the French out of the Milaneſe, 
the poſſeſſion of which ſhould be granted to Fran- 
:ciſco Sforza, the ſon of Ludovico the Moor, who 
Had refided at Trent fince the time his brother 
Maximilian had been diſpoſſeſſed of his domi- 
nions by Francis; that Parma and Placentia, 


which had been wreſted from, ſhould be reſtored 
to, the church; and that the emperor ſhould af- 


fiſt the pope in conquering Ferrara. 
The government of Milan had been com- 


mitted by Francis, to Odet de Foix, mareſchal 


de Lautrec, another brother of the counteſs de 
| eee a Though by no means 3 
vor. H, 5 1 
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of military talents, his imperious manners and 
rapacious diſpoſition alienated: the affections of 
the Milaneſe, drove many of the conſiderable 
citizens into baniſhment, and forced others to 
' retire: for their own ſafety. Among the laſt 
was Jerome Morone, vice- chancellor of Milan, 


celebrated for his intriguing ſpirit and ſubtle ge- 


nius. He repaired inſtantly to Francis Sforza, 
whoſe brother he had betrayed ; and penetrating 
antothe ſecret intentions of Leo, propoſed to the 


Pontiff in the name of Sforza, to ſurpriſe ſeveral 


places in the Milaneſe by means of the exiles. 


Leo approved the defign, and permitted the con- 
ſpirators to aſſemble at Reggio, which at that 
time belonged to the church; mareſchal de Foix, 
who commanded at Milan in the abſence of his 
brother Lautrec, informed af their reſort, entered 


the eccleſiaſtical territories, and inveſted Reggio; 
he was compelled to retire by the vigilance and 
conduct of the governor, the hiſtorian Guicci- 


_ ardini, and Leo readily ſeized the pretence of 


publickly breaking, with France, and excommu- 
nicated de Foix as an - invader of St. _ 
ter's patrimony, 8 

The king ef k Wa . of * e 
wkich threatened his. Italian -dominions, com- 
manded Lautrec to repair to his government, 


| with the aſſurance Nane he mould be ſuppliel 
| | | — 
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roops and money. The forces of France 
were either employed in the Low Countries, or 
aſſembling on the Frontiers of Spain; and his 
only reſource was in the Swiſs, from whom he 
procured the immediate levy of an additional ' 
body. But the money appropriated for their ſup- 
port was intercepted by the rapacity of Louiſa, 
who had conceived an inveterate diſſike to Lau- 
trec; twelve thouſand Swiſs, fatigued with a long 
and fruitleſs campaign, and murmuring for want 
of pay, retired from the ſtandard of France; Miz 
lan was betrayed to Colonna, the general of Leo; 
the other cities of the duchy followed the en- 
ample of the capital; Parma and Placentia were 
united tothe ecclefiaftical ſtate; the town of Cre- 
mona, with the caftle of Milan, and a few in- 
_ confiderable forts only remained in the hands of 
the French; and Lautrec, with the ſhattered 
remnant: of his army, preci Oe retreated to- 
wards the Venetian territorie. 5 
Leo received the accounts of this wall 0 
| ol with ſuch tranſports of joy as eee on a 
fever, and occaſioned his death. By this unex- 
pected accident the ſpirit of the confederacy 
was broken, and its operations ſuſpended; the 
Swiſs were reealled by the Cantons; the merce- 
naries diſbanded for want of pay; and only the 
ene and a few Ge —— 
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ſervice, remained to defend the Milaneſe ; but 
Lautrec himſelf, equally deſtitute of men and 


— was unable to edc che favourable 
A.D. 1526 0 


trec had received from the king a ſmall fum of 
money, which enabled him once more to take 
the field; the Swiſs, as a reparation to the French 


king for having unſeaſonably withdrawn their 


troops from his army, had permitted him to levy 


ten thouſand men in the republic; but the ca- 


price of this people was often no leſs fatal to 


their friends, than their valour was formidable 
to their enemies. Their ſeditious murmurs 


compelled Lautrec to attack the camp of the 


rhei mantis of chi eee were 
rminated ah the election of cardinal | 
Adrian of Uriecht, who at that time governed 
Spain in the emperor's name, and was conſe- 
quently attached to his mtereſt. The war in the 
Milaneſe was reſumed with freſh vigour. Lau- 


* 


eonfederates, advantageouſly choſen at Bicoc- 


ea; in vain did that officer remonſtrate againſt 


the raſh enterpriſe; the Swiſs were deaf to rea- 
ſon, and renewed their demand with greater 
fierceneſs; Lautrec was reduced to comply; but 


after an ineffectual diſplay of valour, and the 

loſs of their braveſt companions, the Swiſs aban- 

doned the hopeleſs attempt. The ſurvivors next 
| day 
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day returned to their own country; the French 
ſought ſhelter in their own territories; and, ex- 
cept the citadel of Cremona, the reſt of the Mi- 
 laneſe, by the arms of Colonna, the general of: o 
the confederates, was reſtored to the een = vg 


Franciſco Sforza. | 
The indignation of Francis at beholding kh 
ſelf thus deſpoiled of his Italian dominions, firſt 
burſt on the head of Lautrec ; that general excul- 
pated_k.mfelf at the expence of Sembleneai, ſu- 
perintendant of the finances, who had with-held, 
1 at the command of Louiſa, the promiſed ſupplies; 
| baut the counteſs of Angouleſme, unawed by the 
| baſeneſs and inhumanity of her conduct, heſitated 
not to diſavow the iniquitous tranſaction; and 
the innocent and unfortunate Sembleneai, who 
had grown grey in the ſervice of four ſucceflive 
| monarchs, periſhed the victim of his mann 8 
reſentment. 
Francis had need of all his magnanimity to op- | 
| poſe the tempeſt which aſſailed him on every 
fide. Genoa again threw off the yoke, expelled 
the adherents of France, and opened her gates 
to the imperial army. Henry of England open- 
ly declared war; and his forces, commanded by 
the earl of Surrey, landed at Cherbourg i in Nor- 
mandy, ravaged the coaſts of that province, and 
OE effected a Junction with the Flemiſh 
55 „ + eee 
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troops, entered Picardy. But the French, thought 
inferior in numbers, baffled by a prudent ſyſtem 


of defence, the deſigns of their adverſaries; and 
Surrey, after ſeveral unſucceſsful ſkirmiſhes, was 


_ obliged to retire with his haraſſed forces. 


The Spaniards, though engaged, in ata 


diſſentions, had diverted a part-of their force to 
the recovery of Fontarabia ; that city was howe- 
ver relieved by the mareſchal de Chabannes; but 


the {atisfa&tion. which Francis might derive from. 
this event, was more than balanced by the con- 


federacy of his enemies and the deſertion of his 
allies; even the Venetians, who had hitherto ad- 
| Hered to him with firmneſs, now believed his | 


deſtruction inevitable, and formed a league. with. 


the emperor. Their example was followed by 


the other Italian ſtates, and the king of France 
was left alone to repel his numerous adverſaries, 
whoſe territories encompaſſed his dominions on, 
every ſide. Yet rouſed by the approach of dan- 


ger, he prepared to encounter it with ſpirit and 
intrepidity; before his enemies were ready to ex- 


ecute their ſchemes, he had already aſſembled a 


formidable army, and determined to diſconcert 
the deſigns of the emperor, by ne in per- 
ſon 1 into the Milaneſe. 


The ed of his army wary 5 


ready reached þ.yous, and he himſelf 
: was 


Wn be 
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was haſtening after it, when his intentions were 
_ ſuſpended, and his meaſures broken by the intel- 
ligence of domeſtic conſpiracy. Charles duke 
of Bourbon, and conſtable of France, from his 
birth, fortune, and office, might juſtly be conſi- 
dered as the moſt powerful ſubject in that king- 
dom. He had eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
at the battle of Marignano, and his thirſt, of 
glory, and fkill/ in martial exerciſes, might na- 
turally have recommended him to the favour of a 
monarch renowned for ſimilar qualities; but un- 
happily Louiſa, the king's mother, had con- 
tracted a violent averſion to the houſe of Bour- 
bon; ber prejudices ſhe had communicated to 
her ſon; the duke of Bourbon had been inju- 
riouſly removed from the government of Milan; ; 
his counſels on the banks of the Scheld had been 
contumeliouſly rejected; and a. public affront 
was offered to him in the preſence of the whole 
army, by depriving him of the command of the 
_ vanguard.” Theſe repeated indignities had ex- 
hauſted his patience; he had already entered into 
a ſecret correſpondence with the emperor ; when 
a new and more ſevere injury inflamed his thirſt 
of revenge, and for ever eſtranged him from his 
allegiance to Francis. 
Bourbon about this time 8 A i by 
the death of his conſort, daughter to the famous 
l lady 
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ady of Beaujeu. Louiſa, without — the 
diſparity of age, forgot her former enmity in the 


violent affection which ſhe conceived for the per- 
ſon of that prince; but Bourbon rejected her ad- 
vances with contempt; and the love of the coun- 
teſs was again converted into implacable hatred. 
Aﬀiſted by Bonnivet, who was ambitious to ſuc- 


ceed him as conſtable, and by du Prat, the moſt 


corrupt miniſter that ever held the ſeals, her 
perſecution became but too ſucceſsful. A law- 


ſuit was commenced againſt him for the eſtates 


that he held in right of his deceaſed wife ; and 


by a ſentence deſtitute even of the appearante of = 


equity, he was deſ polled of the rome me of 
his fortune. . 


Bourbon, reduced 5 this 8 deciſion to 5 
| deſpair, renewed his intrigues in the imperial 


court. Charles and Henry gladly embraced his 


alliance, and ſpared no allurements to confirm 
him in his reſolution. The former offered him 


in marriage his ſiſter Eleanor, the widow of the 


King of Portugal; he was confidered as a princi- 

pal in the treaty of the two monarchs : and on the 
, conqueſt of France, which they had planned, the 
counties of Provence and Dauphine were afligned 


to him with the title of king. The emperor en- 
gaged to enter France by the Pyrenees; and 


Henry, ene by the e was to in 
vade * 
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rade Picardy ; while Bourbon was to penetrate 


with an army of Germans into Burgundy, and to 


act with his adherents in the heart of the king- 


dom. The plot was deeply laid; and the exe- 


cution of it was alone ſuſpended until the king | 


mould croſs the Alps with the only army . 
of defending his dominions. 

The rumour of Bourbon's e bad t 
ed the ear of Francis; his ſuſpicions were 
lulled awhile by the arts of the conſtable; but 
by the indiſcretion of two of the conſpirators, the 
king was awakened to the certainty of his dan- 


ger; he immediately determined to ſecure the 


perſon of Bourbon, who, apprized of his inten- 


tions, ſuddenly croſſed the Rhone in diſguiſe, 


eluded the parties ſent out to intercept him, and 

after infinite fatigues and OY reached * in 

ſafety. N 
Though Francis took every pre- 


caution to extinguiſh the ſparks 5 A. D. TS 


revolt, and garriſoned the places of ſtrength in the 


conſtable” 's territories, yet he made not any parti- 


cular enquiries after the accomplices of his de- 


ſigns. His own irregularities about this time 
proved fatal to the life of his conſort Claude, an 
amiable princeſs, who bore with reſignation the 


neglect of her huſband, and with meekneſs the 
Ry uſurped by the counteſs of Angouleſme ; 15 


Francis 
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Francis himſelf, though he relinquiſhed: his in- 
| tention of leading in perſon his army into Italy, 
did not abandon that expedition, but entruſted: 
the conduct of it to the admiral Bonniver. | 
I That nobleman engroſſed the favour and pa- 
tronage of his royal maſter, whom in many points 
he reſembled. Handſome in his perſon, gallant, 
and amorous, he was peculiarly acceptable to the 
counteſs of Angouleſme, under whoſe protection 
he roſe; but vain, arrogant, and-preſumptuous, 
though ambitious of the character of a general, 
of all the talents requiſite for command he. poſ- 
courage. Colonna, who was entruſted with the 
defence of the Milaneſe, was compelled to retire 
before the ſuperior forces of France; the ſtream.ob 
the Teſino oppoſed an ineffectual obſtacle to Bon- 
nivet; the greateſt part of the duchy ſubmitted 
to his arms; had he improved the general con- 
ſternation, Milan itſelf muſt have ſurrendered ; 
but a delay of three or four days reſtored the 
courage of the citizens; and after a vain. attempt | 
on the capital, the inclemency of the ſeaſon in- 
duced Bonnivet to retire into winter quarters. 
In Burgundy and Guienne, the Germans and 
_ Spaniards were repulſed by the duke of Guiſe and 
the mareſchal Lautrec; in Picardy indeed the 
. extended their — along the de - 
fenceleſfs 
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| fanceleſs. banks of the Oyſe, penetrated: within 
eleven leagues. of Calais, and filled the capital 
with terror; but their career was checked by the 
gallantry of the duke of Vendoſme; they were 
continually haraſſed by the vigilance. of the mare- 
ſchal la Tremouille; and they were at length 
en with e out of the French territo- 
ries. 

5 theſe ations pope Adrian * ex- 
nog. and; the hopes of Wolſey were blaſted by 
the elevation of the cardinal, de Medici, under 
the name of Clement the Seventh, to the papal 
dignity; the favourite, of Henry now diſcerned 
how- egregiouſly he had been duped by the pro- 
miſes of the emperor; and he ſecretly reſolved 
once more to divert the inclinations of his maſter 
towards Francis. That monarch had diſcovered 
and diſconcerted a dangerous conſpiracy; he had 
driven the author of it into exile; he had baffled 
the ſchemes of the powerful confederacy formed 
againſt him, and had recovered one half of the 
duchy of Milan; but the enſuing. campaign 
opened with more diſaſterous events. Fontara- 

bia was ſurrendered by the treachery and cows 
| ardice of Franget, its governor. A numerous 

army of the allies threatened: that part of the Mi- 
laneſe which had lately been reduced by the 
French. Bonnivet, whoſe forces had been weak- 

rife „ ened 
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ened by a peſtilential diſorder, was unable to con- 
tend with the fuperior numbers of the enemy, 
and till leſs with the ſuperior talents of Bourbon, 
the marquis of Peſcara, and Lannoy viceroy of 
Naples. Theſe celebrated leaders compelled the 
admiral to abandon his ſtrong camp at Biagraſſa, 
and preſſed on his rear with inceſſant diligence ; 
in the paſſage of the river Seſſia, while he exerted 
himſelf with conſpicuous valour, he received a 
wound in his arm which obliged him to quit the 
field ; he committed the important charge, which 
he reluctantly deſerted, to the chevalier Bayard. 
That officer animated the cavalry by his example 
and his preſence, to ſuſtain the whole ſhock of the 
_ enemy's troops, while the infantry ſecurely crofſed 
the rivers ba in this ſervice Bayard received a 
wound, which he immediately perceived to be 
mortal.  Incapable any longer of fitting on horſe- 
back, he was placed on the ground, with his face 
towards the enemy, and his eyes fixed on the 
guard of his ſword, which he held up inſtead of 
a acroſs. In this poſture, which became him as a 
ſoldier and a chriſtian, he addreſſed his prayers 
to God, and univerſally regretted by his country- 
men and his foes, he expired, as his anceſtors 
for Joyeral ne had MP in the field of 
battle. | 
- Bonnivet led back his ſhattered: any into 
23 815 | 5 France, 3 
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= France, whoſe monarch was immediately ſri oped | 
of all that he had held in Italy. The victors, en- 
couraged by their ſucceſs, determined to invade 
the country of Provence. Bourbon, at the head 
of eighteen thouſand men, paſſed the Alps with- 
out oppoſition; but his deſign of penetrating | 
into the interior provinces,” and effecting; a june- 
tion with his remaining adherents; was over- ruled 
by the authority of Charles, who directed him to 
make the reduction of - Marſeilles his chief ob- 
jet. That city was obſtinately. defended by a 
veteran garriſon ; the king of France himſelf ad- 
vanced with a ſuperior force to the relief of it; 
and Bourbon, after having conſumed forty days 
in the vain nenn 5 retired ns es i 5 
towards Italy. LE | 
The glory which Fre rancis 105 e in de. 


livering his ſubjects from this formidable inva- 


ſion, might have ſatisfied a moderate mind; but 
that prince, naturally ſanguine and impetuous, 
aſpired to the conqueſt of the Milaneſe. His 
love of fame was ſeconded by a leſs noble paſſion; 
and Bonnivet is ſuppoſed to have inflamed the 
deſires of his ſovereign by his deſeription of a 
beautiful lady of Milan. In vain did the oldeſt 
generals attempt to diſſuade their maſter; in 
vain did the counteſs of Angouleſme conjure him 
to ſtop; F rancis was deaf to the counſels of the 
8 former; 
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Former; and to elude the remonſtrances of the 
latter, after appointing her regent in iis NM 
e eee march acroſs the Alps. 

Francis, with an army of forty W men; 
entered, and ſpread terror en the Milaneſez 
the gates of the capital were immediately opened 
to him, and Bourbon himſelf n outſtripped 
his purſuit with the remnant of his flying forces. 
| Had the king inſtantly attacked the enemy, who 
had retired to Lodi on the Adda, that day might 


Have extinguiſhed the dominion of Charles in 


Italy; but in compliance with the opinion f 


place ſtrong in its fortifications,” and garriſoned 


by fix thouſand veterans, under the command af 
Antonio de Leyva, an officer equally diftingutſhe 
by his patient courage and enterprizing ſpirit. 
The ſucceſs of the king of France indueed Cle- 
ment the Seventh to deſert the cauſe of Charles, 
and court the alliance of his adverfary; the ex- 


ample of the pope was followed by the republic 


of Florence; and the king, inflated by proſperity, | 
"detached fix thouſand men to ravage the king- 
dom of Naples; but neither this diverſion, nor 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon, prevented him from 
inceſſantiy prefling the ſiege of Pavia. Three 
months of conſtant fatigue had reduced the'gar- 
riſon to the laſt extremity, when they diſcerned the - 

welcome 
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welcome banners of the imperialiſt preſſing for- 
wards to their. ale 
© The zeal of Bourbon had brought 
twelve thouſand Germans to the aſſiſt- 
ance of Lannoy and Peſcara, yet Francis, patiently 
in his entrenchments, might have defied thefury of 
his adverſaries ; but the raſh' counſels of Bonnivet 
ſtimulated him to the fatal encounter. Part of | 
the left wing, under the command of the duke 
of Alengon, baſely deſerted their ſovereign ; the 
garriſon of Pavia ſallied out on his rear; the 
French cavalry was broken by the imperial. horſe ; T 
the route became general; and refiſtance ceaſed 
| almoſt in every part but where the king fought 
in perſon. Though. wounded i in ſeveral places, 
and thrown from his horſe, he till defended him- 
ſelf with the moſt heroic courage; and fix of his 


D. 1525. 


aſſailants periſhed, by his arm. At length, Ek» 


hauſted with fatigue, he delivered his ſword to 
Lannoy, who received- it with ref] pect, and pre- 
ſented to him his own; but though that general 
treated his royal captive with every mark of ho- 
nour due to his rank, he was equally ſolicitous 
to prevent his eſcape; and conducted Francis, 
the day after the battle, to the ſtrong caſtle of 
Pizzhigintonè, near Cremona, where he was com- 
mitted to the cuſtody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, 
an officer of ſevere vigilance and e | 
integrity. | 
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IMPRISONMENT OF FRANCIS—Hts RELEASE BY 
THE. TREATY OF MADRID—VIOLATION OF. 
THAT TREATY —WAR BETWEEN FRAXCIS 
AND THE EMPEROR—REVOLT OF DORIA, AND 
DEATH OF LAUTREC—PEACE OF CAMBRAY— 
MARRIAGE OF THE DUKE OF ORLEANS 170 
"CATHERINE or MEDICIS—WAR RENEWED— J 


, | DEATH OF THE DAUPHIN—TRUCE OF NICE— 


PASSAGE OF THE EMPEROR THROUGH FRANCE i 


Sa DECLARED ac - FA PEACE . AT | 


- ESPERNA Y—DEATH « oF PRANCIS. 


* 


A. D. 1525 3 the defeat of Pavia, 3 was 

left without a ſovereign, without trea- 

Fares, and without an army. Ten thouſand of 
her braveſt ſoldiers had periſhed on the bloody 

field; and the moſt illuſtrious of her nobility had 
facrificed their lives to preſerve their honour, 

e theſe, the leaſt e was Bonnivet. 
| a . Fs 
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His fatal ls) had precipitated. che dient 


calamity; his haughty mind ſcorned to ſurvive ._ 


the public diſaſter; and ruſhing into the thickeſt 
ranks of the enemy, be fell en with honours 
able wounds. 

Ihe firſt intelligence of he tout at avis was 
i eranſinitted by the king himſelf to his mother, 
in a letter, which contained theſe words: Ma- 
dam, all is loſt, except our honour.” The 
paſſions of Louiſa had endangered the kingdom, 
but her abilities were exerted to ſave it. In this 
trying hour, her magnanimity never deſerted herz 
and inſtead of giving herſelf up to the lamenta- 


tions of a woman; ſhe. diſcovered all the fore - 


| fight. and ſkill of a conſummate politician. | She 
aſſembled the nobles at Lyons, and animated 
them by her example. and language; the collected 
the remains of the army which had ſerved i in Italy, 
and enabled it again to take the field; ſhe levied 
new troops, and raiſed extraordinary ſums to de- 
fray the expence of them; but her chief care was 
directed to conciliate the friendſhip, and to ob- 
tain the protection of the king of England. 
Henry beheld with concern the balance of 1 
power, which he had affected to maintain, de- 
ſtroyed by the diſaſtrous field of Pavia; and his 


miniſter, Wolſey, remembered with indignation _ 
gh the vain promiſes of the papacy with which 


„01 It. , H Charles 
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Charles had deluded him. The former trembled 
for the indepe 
the riſing greatneſs of an ambitious prince; and 


dence of all Europe, menaced by 


he liſtened with a mixture of admiration and pity _ 


to the gallantry of the unfortunate Francis. He 
ſecretly aſſured Louiſa of his ſupport, and com- 
pelled her to promiſe that ſhe would not diſmem- 
ber the kingdom, even to procure her ſon's li- 
berty; but to the emperor he held a different lan- 
guage; he reminded him that the hour was now 
come of extinguiſhing the monarchy of France. 


He offered to invade Guienne with a powerful 


army; and he demanded that Francis ſhould be 
delivered to him, in conſequence of his claim to 
the crown of France, and an article of the treaty 
of Bruges, by which each party was bound to 
furrender all uſurpers to him whoſe rights they: 
had invaded. Theſe extravagant propoſals were 
received by the emperor with the coldneſs that 
was expected; and his rejecking them, afforded | 


| the king of Engtand foon after a decent 0 


for withdrawing from his alliance. | 
Meanwhile in Italy the imperial dene were 
| ſcarce leſs embaraſſed than the foes they had van- 
quiſhed; Milan was indeed entirely evacuated by 

| the French; but Lannoy, for want of money, was 

_ obliged to diſmiſs the greateſt part of his army. 
Charles himſelf, inſtead of making one great ef- 


urs ro or FAKE. s : 


fort thy penetrate into France, deſcehded to the | 
arts of intrigue and negociation. He ordered the 
ebunt de Rouex to viſit his royal captive; and to 


| Propoſe the following conditions as the price of 


His liberty. That he ſhould reftore Burgundy to 
the emperorʒ from whoſe anceſtors it had been 


wreſteck; that he ſhould ſurrender Provence and 


| Dauphin, to form a kingdom for Bourbon; that 
he thould ſatisfy the claims of the king of Eng - 


land, and finally tenounce all pretenfions to any 


territory in Italy. When Francis heard theſe _ 
rigorous propoſals, he was ſo tranſported with in- 
dignation, that drawing his dagger haſtily, he 
exclaimed, © 'twere better that a king ſhould die 
* thus!” Alarcon, alarmed at his vehemence, 
hid hold on his hand; but though he ſoon re- 
covered greater compoſure, he ſtill declared in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, that he would rather re- 
main a priſoner through life, than purchaſe liberty 
by ſuch ignominious conceſſions. | 
But Lannoy, deſirous of conveying his captive 
ſafe into Spain, flattered Francis with the hope 
that a perſonal i interview with the emperor would 
haſten his deliverance on more equitable terms; 
and the French king, eager on a ſcheme which 
ſeemed to open ſome proſpect of liberty, fur- 
niſhed the gallies neceſſary for the voyage, and 
commanded his admiral Doria to ſuffer them to 
5 H 2 _ paſs - 
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paſs. without oppoſition. Bourbon and Peſcara 
were deceived by the pretence, that Lannoy meant 
to tranſport his priſoner to the caſtle of Naples: 
1 and the latter officer, embarking with the king at 
Poortofiero, landed in a few days at Barcelona. 
I Francis was thence conveyed to Madrid, and 
lodged in the Alcazar under the care of f the * 
lant Alarcon. 1 
Baut inftead of the interview capt which Fa had 
been flattered, the king of France found himſelf 
in a ſolitary priſon, - and guarded with unremit- 
ting attention ; the only recreation that was. per- 
mitted him, was to take the air on a mule, ſur- 
rounded by ſoldiers. The continuance of this 
harſh treatment for ſix months threw him into a2 
fever; and the emperor, terrified leſt death might 
deprive him of the adyantages which he e 
to derive from his releaſe, condeſcended to make. 
him 2 copſolatory \ viſit, and to animate him _ 
the hopes of f. peedy freedom. Theſe fallacious 
: expectations vaniſhed with the king's return of 
health ; and Fr rancis in deſpair entruſted to „ 
filter, the ducheſs of Alengon, a deed, by which, 
he  religned his kingdom to the 8 . 
The dread of ſuch a meaſure, and 
the confederacy which he beheld. form- 
ipg againſt him, at length influenced the em- 
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peror FOR ly to treat. x th him. | * death of 
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a marquis' of Peſcara, already had allowed 


Charles to ſatisfy the claims of Bourbon, by ap- | 
Pointing him to the command in Italy, together 
with | the duchy of Milan, forfeited by Sforza #7 
and the ſubſequent treaty ſubſcribed at Madrid 13 55 
reſtored liberty to Francis. In reſpect to the 


5 principal article which regarded Burgundy, the 
French king engaged to reſtore that country ts 5 


the emperor in full ſovereignty ; and Charles con- 
ſented that this reſtitution ſhould not be made, | 


until the king\was fet at liberty in order to ſecure 


the performance of this, as well as the other cons 
ditions, Francis agreed that at the ſame inſlant he 


Hhiüimſelf was releaſed, he would deliver, as hoſtages, | 


his eldeſt ſon the dauphin, his ſecond ſon the 
duke of Orleans, or in lieu of the latter, twelve 
of his principal nobility to be named by the em: 
peror. By the other articles, the King of France 
renounced all pretenſtons in Italy? diſclaimed any 
title to the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois; . 
promiſed full reparation for the damages ſuſtained 
by Bourbon, or his adherents ; and engaged to 


uſe his intereſt with Henry d' Albret to abandon 5 


his claim on Navarre. In corroboration of this 


union, Francis was to marry the emperor's ſiſter, 


the queen dowager of Portugal; and to cauſe all 


the articles of this treaty to be ratified by the 
leger, and regiſtered in the parliaments of his 


e W W 
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kingdom ; ; that upon the emperor” 5 receiving this 
_ ratification, the hoſtages ſhould be ſex at liberty; 
but in their place the duke of Angouleſme, the 
king s third ſon, ſhould be delivered to Charles ta 
be educated at the imperial court; and that if 
Francis did not fulfil the ſtipulations within the 
time limited, he ſhould engage, upon his honoux 
and oath, to return into Spain, and to ſurrender 
himſelf again a priſoner to the emperor. 
Such — the tenor of the celebrated treaty of 
Madrid, by which the emperor flattered himſelf - 
that he had effectually diſarmed his rival; but 
his miniſters had already repreſented how impro- 
bable it was that Francis would execute articles, 
which he had ſubſcribed with ſo much da 
and the French monarch, while yet at Madrid, 
aſſembled the few counſellors that he could con- 
fide i in; and after exacting from them a ſolemn 
oath of ſecrecy, he formally proteſted that his 
conſent to the treaty ſhould be conſidered as an 
involuntary deed, f1 and be deemed null and void. 
Vet both monarchs, amidſt their mutual ſul. : 
picions, maintained the appearance of cordiality ; 5 
the ceremonies of the marriage hetween F rancis 
and the queen of Portugal were performed ; but 
Charles would not permit the conſummation, un- 
til · the return of the ratification from France. As 
* as that arrived, Fi rancis was cond uſted to, 
che 
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che river Bidaſſoa, near Fontarabia. On the op» 
poſite bank were the dauphin Francis, and his 
brother Henry duke of Orleans, who were to be 
delivered up as hoſtages for the due execution of 
the treaty. The exchange was immediately made 3 
Francis, after a ſhort embrace to his children, 
leaped into the boat provided, and reached the 
French ſhore ; he mounted that inſtant a Turkiſh 
horſe, waved his hand over his head, and with 2 
Joyful voice, crying aloud ſeveral times, I am 
yet a king,” galloped full ſpeed to Saint r. 
de Luz, and from thenee to Bayonne. 
The firſt care of the French king, on his res | 
turn to his dominions, was to acknowledge his 
gratitude to Henry of England; his next to dif- 
avow that article by which Burgundy was to be 
ceded. In the preſence of Lannoy and Alarcon, 
the ambaſſadors of Charles, the deputies from 
that duchy repreſented that no king could alie» 
nate their country from the crown; and Francis, 
affecting to be convinced by their arguments, 
offered, in lieu of Burgundy, to pay the emperor 
two millions of cfowns. This propoſal was re- 
jected; and Francis prepared to extort the ac- 
quieſcence of his rival by the force of arm. 
Hie had already ſilently neguciated a confe- 
deracy, which promiſed to ſet bounds to the am- 
Om of the emperor, The pope, the Venetians, 
F H + and 
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and the duke of Milan, alarmed at the 


of Charles, had readily acceded to it. The ro i 


of England was declared protector of this a 
which was dignified by the name of Holy; and 
Clement, by the plenitude of his papal power, 
abſolved his new ally, Francis, from the oath 
which he had _ to. ane the treaty of 
f Madrid. - 


A. D. | But * duke of Milan was * 
oa 5 ads, beſieged in the caſtle of his ca- 
pital 5 and before the duke dUrbina, the general 


of the confederates, could advance to his relief, 


he was compelled to ſurrender to the arms of 


Bourbon, who was left in full poſſeſſion of the 
duchy, the inveſtiture of which the emperor had 
promiſed to grant him; but the Milaneſe was 
_ exhauſted by the inceſſant wars to which it had . 
been ſuhject; and Bourbon, to ſatisfy the mur- 


murs of his diſcontented ſoldiers, took the daring 
reſolution of marching to Rome. The greatneſa 
of his abilities was diſplayed in the execution of 
this deſign; in the depth of winter he began his 
march with an army of twenty- five thouſand men, 


without money, without magazines, and with- 
out artillery; in the face of a ſuperior enemy, 


he traverſed mountains and rivers, and braved 
the inclemency of the ſeaſon. He at length en · 


n under the walls of _ devoted city; 3 


| | : Or 


the command of which devolved - on Philibe 


cient miſtreſs of the world. Clement, 
retired to the caſtle of St. Angelo, was forced 
to capitulate, and remained -a priſoner in the 
hands of the emperor ; Rome itſelf, abandoned 


deer been fearful of exciting the jealouſy of the 
Thy 1 „ 
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but in the moment of victory he fell by a random 


ſhot; and expired with the courage which had 
characterized his life; yet his victorious n 
prince of Orange, entered and pillaged the an- 
VAC had 5 


to the rapacity and violence of the conquerors, 
became a ee of en, . univerſal deſo · 
lation. e | n 

The enterprize of: * ee Ads 
2 the Milaneſe of the imperial forces, and 


| left it expoſed to the arms of France.” Francis, 


who had hitherto ſuffered his allies: to act alone, 
and patiently waited the effect of negociation, 


now aſſembled a powerful army, and appointed 


to the command of it the mareſchal Lautrec. 


. All Europe had heard with aſtoniſhment and hor- 


ror the cruel treatment of the ſucceſſor of St. 

Peter by a chriſtian emperor. The Italian ſtates 
received Lautrec with open arms; he inſtantly 
occupied Alexandria, and reduced-all the coun- 
try on that fide of the Teſino. Pavia was taken 


i by aſſault, and the whole Milaneſe muſt have been 


reſtored to the dominion of France, had not Lau- 


s — 
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: arent He therefore irectec 
towards Rome, by the terror of his approach ob. 
tained the liberty of Clement the Seventh, and 


_ towards N n denne . 102 


Ae by the 855 e of the om 


1 "Eg Francis and Henry by their heralds for - 
mally denounced war againſt Charles. The defi». 


- ance of the latter the emperor received with a de · 


cent firmneſs; but he vented his indignation . 
againſt the former | by every opprobri ous expre * 


fion ; declared he conſidered him as a ſtranger to 
the honour and integrity becoming a gentleman. 


To this inſult Francis returned the lie in form, 
and challenged his rival to fingle combat; Charles 


readily accepted the challenge; the difficultics 


_ reſpecting the order of combat, prevented them 
from actually meeting; but the example of two 


ſuch illuſtrious perſonages had a conſiderable in- 


fluence on the manners of Europe, and ſanctioned 
the practice of duels in private end perſons! | 


quarrels. 

Meantime "OR with unwearied 
activity, purſued the imperial gene- 
rals, who with the remnant of their licentious 
army had evacuated Rome. Naples on his ap- 
proach had thrown off the yoke of Charles, and 
only Gaieta and the capital remained in the * 


A. D. 1528. 
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of the Spaniards; Andrew Doria, a citizen of Ge- 
noa, the ableſt ſeaman af his age, and the ad- 
miral of Francis, had triumphed over the ſupe- 
rior fleet of the emperor; and every thing ſeemed 
to ee Laer a certain and {] been conv 
queſt, 
a! this FERN Ge. ad blaſted hp 
the imprudence of Francis himſelf; he had neg- 
jected to make the proper remittances: for the 
ſupport of the Italian army: and he was prevailed 
on, by the fatal counſels of his miniſters, to diſ- 
guſt his admiral Doria; that officer, though in 
the ſervice. of France, maintained the ſpirit of 
independence natural to a' republic, and often 
preferreq his complaints with freedom and bold- 
neſs. He was peculiarly animated with a patrio- 
tic zeal for the honour and intereſt of his coun- 
try ; and he oppoſed with menaces the defign of 
the French to reſtore the harbour of Savona, an 
adjacent town which the Genoeſe had long re- 
garded with jealouſy. Francis, -irritated by his 
1 contemptuous expreſſions, commanded him to be 
inſtantly arreſted „ Doria, apprized of his dan- 
ger, retired with his gallies to a place of ſafety; 
entered into a negociation with the emperor, who 
granted him whatever terms he required; and 
failed back to Naples, not to block up the har- 
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bour of that elty, but ts: > afford it - mn ane 
deliverance. | / | 

y the arrival et Dori ia, . com dtciting 
with the ſea was opened, and plenty reſtored ts 
Naples; the French in their turn began to ſuffer 
from the want of proviſions; they were inceſ- 


. fantly haraſſed by the imperialiſts commanded by 


the prince of Orange. The ravages of famine - 
were ſucceeded by thoſe of peſtilence; and the 
unfortunate Lautrec, after long ſtruggling with wn 
the difficulties of his ſituation, expired the victit 


of diſeaſe and diſappointment. On his death 


the command devolved on the marquis of Sa- 


 Juzzo, an officer unequal to the truſt; with the 
remnant of the troops he effected a diſorderly re- 


treat to Averſa, where he was foon compelled to 
eapitulate by the prince of Orange; Naples was 
again evacuated by the French; and the empe- 
ror once more acquired the ſuperiority in Italy. 
The loſs of Genoa followed the ruin of che 
army in Naples. The French garriſon in that 
eity was reduced by deſertion to an inconſidera- 
ble number; and Doria, impatient to deliver his 
counftry from the yoke of foreigners, failed into 
the harbour, and was received by. the acclama- 
tions of his -fellow-citizens ; the French for a 


emen Hulpended Ge Fate by retiring into the 
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citadel, but they were quickly obliged. to Gank | 
render; while Doria, inſtead of uſl urping the ſo- 
vereign power, reſtored the freedom of the re- 
public, eſtabliſhed the government nearly the 
{ame as it ſubſiſts to this day, and has obtained 
from the gratitude of poſterity, the honourable 
appellations of Tus FATHER OF His ER: | 
AND THE RESTORER OF ITS LIBE RTT. 
In the: Milaneſe the French were totally: th 
7 by Antonio de Leyva, already renowned 
for his defence of Pavia; and Franeis, diſcouj- 
raged: and exhauſted by ſo many unſucceſsful en- 
terpriſes, began ſeriouſly to think of peace. The 
emperor alſo, alarmed at the progreſs of the 
Turkiſh arms, embaraſſed by the growth of Lu- 
theraniſm i in Germany, and the murmurs of his 
ſubjects in Spain, liſtened. 20 his propoſals. The 
negociation was conducted by Margaret of Auf- 


tria, the emperor's aunt, and Louiſa the mother 


of Francis, and from the place where it was con- 
cluded obtained the name of the peace of Cam- 
bray; the terms were injurious, and even igno- 
minious to France; her monarch, impatient to | 
reſcue. his. ſons from captivity, ſacrificed every 
object for which he had commenced the war. 
Charles for the preſent indeed was not to demand 
che reſtitution of Burgundy, but to reſerve his 
pretenſions, in full force; Francis, for the ran- £ 
ſom 
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ſom of his ſons, agreed to pay him two millions - 
of crowns; and to reſtore ſuch towns as he ſtill 
held in the Milaneſe ; he renounced his claim to 1 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other places f 
beyond the Alps; he refigned the ſovereignty of 
Flanders aud Artois 3 and confented immediately 
to conſummate his marriage with beg. 61g me 
e ſiſter. 5 
Such were the nieds bp which bnd 
procured liberty to his ſons; but he fatallx 
wounded his reputation by abandoning his allies 
the Venetians, the Florentines, and the duke of 
PFPerrara to the mercy of the emperor. Clement 
the Seventh had indeed previouſly concluded a 
ſeparate treaty, and the king of England, eager to 
obtain from the a divorce from Catherine his 
queen, only conſented to the peace of Cam- 
bray, but made Francis a preſent of a large ſum . 
towards the payment of the ranſom of his ſons. 
After the bloody labours of nine A. D. 1529. 
ſucceflive and deſtruQive campaigns, 3 
Francis at length taſted the bleffings of peace. 
The death of his mother Louiſa delivered him 
trom a counſellor, whoſe paſſions had frequently 
endangered, whoſe wiſdom and magnanimity had 
contributed to protect his kingdom; but that 
prince, accuſtomed to female influence, while 
- + he neglected his new conſort, had ſurrendered 
himſelf 
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himſelf to the charms of mademoiſelle de Heil- 
ly, ducheſs d"Eftampes, - His court during this 


interval of tranquillity was diſtinguiſhed by its 
ſuperior ſplendour and luxury, by the patronage 


of letters, and the protection of the liberal arts. 
But amidſt diverſions and entertainments the cares 
of government were ſtill attended to; by a dex- 
terous application he prevailed on the ſtates of 


Brittany to abandon their claim of a free and ſe- 
parate prineipality, and to annex that province 


for ever to the crown of France. He aſduouſly 
cultivated the friendſhip of the king of Eng- 
land, and a ſecond interview between the two 


monarchs, at a village equally diſtant from Ca- 
lais and Boulogne, difplayed every mark of mu- 


tual confidence. Vet incapable of abandoning 
his hopes of the Milaneſe, he ſolicited a con- 
ference with pope Clement the Seventh; at Mar- 
ſeilles he embraced the holy father ; and to en- 
gage him more ſtrenuouſly in his views on Italy, 
he demanded and obtained the hand of the cele- 
brated Catharine of Medicis, the niece of Cle- 
ment, for his ſecond. fon Henry ; the nuptials 
were celebrated with uncommon magnificence . 


but the death of Clement himſelf, only eleven 


months afterwards, diffipated the expectations 
which the 5 had N formed from this al- 
Hance. 0 | ; 


Five 


an  HISTORY'OF FRANCE, 


A D. 1535: Five years of peace had contributed 

to heal the wounds of war; and Fran- 
cis, indignant: of the humiliating conditions- of 
the treaty of Cambray, ſeized the opportunity of _ 
his rival's abſence, then acquiring laurels, and 


breaking the chains of the chriſtian captives in 


Africa, to renew his intrigues in Italy. The exe- 
cution of Marveille, his agent at Milan, whom | 
Sforza cauſed to be privately put to death, afs 
forded him a pretence for public hoſtilities; and 
the duke of Savoy, by refuſing permiſſion to the 
French troops to paſs through Piedmont, drew 
upon himſelf the immediate fury of Wagener: 

The troops of France, commanded by the ad- 
5 Brion, ſwept the dominions of Savoy; and 
amidſt the ſtorm, the province of Piedmont alone 
maintained its allegiance to the duke, F ranciſco . 
Sforza expired with terror at the approach of an 

-enemy by whom he had been twice expelled; 


and Francis again flattered himſelf with the vain 


hope of acquiring the aſcendancy in Italy. But 


this proſpect was blaſted by the peculiar circum- 


ſtances of his allies, and by his own impru- 
dence. Paul, who had ſucceeded Clement in the 
apoſtolical chair, ſeemed determined to maintain 
a firm neutrality; and the king of England, who 
bad juſt thrown off the papal ſupremacy, refuſed | 


His albſtance, unleſs Francis would imitate his 
example, 


* 
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| example. Tra other Allien naturally preſented 
5 themſelyes; - the firſt with ſaltan Solyman, en- 
_ raged at the emperor's African expedition; the 
ſecond with the princes of Germany, who had 


embraced the tenets of Luther, a native of Eifle- . 


ben in Saxony; that. wonderful man, of vigorous 
underſtanding and undaunted diſpoſition, had 


rouſed the greater part of Germany to deſpiſe 


the fallacious promiſes, and to reſiſt the oppreſ- 


ions, of the court of Rome. His doctrines, recom- 


mended by truth and novelty, were eagerly em- 


braced; the princes of Germany who had ac- 


ceeded to his opinions, jealous of the deſigns of 
Charles, had formed themſelves into a confede- 
racy to defend their religious freedom, and had 
. liſtened with pleaſure to the propoſals of F rancis. 

But that monarch, by one fatal and inconſiſtent 
ep, deſtroyed the fruits of his ſilent labours; 

fearful of awaking the indignation of the Roman 


pontiff, and the prejudices of an age ſcarce emerg- 


ing from ſuperſtition, by his gegociations with 


avowed hereticks, and the open enemies of his re- 
ligion, he ſeized the firſt opportunity of demon- 


ſtrating his unſhaken confidence in the doctrines 
of the eſtabliſhed church; fix of his ſubjects who 
had imbibed the ptoteſtant- opinions, were pub- 
+ licly burnt; the king himſelf was preſent at their 
. and declared with that vehemence 
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ä Which ever diſtinguiſhed ker Har if one of his 


hands was infected with hereſy, he would cut 
it off with the other; and would not ſpare even 


his own children if found guilty of that. crime. : 
A meaſure fo inhuman for ever ſullied the be- 


nignity of his general character,; and the princes , 


of the league of Smalkalde, filled with reſent- 
ment and indignation at the fate of their brethren, = 


renounced with horror and en the alliance | 


— 


3 W cher dre e 


ä A. 1 himfelf of the favourable' moment, 
he might have ſtill triumphed over his adverſary, 1 


The emperor unprepared, was incapable of re: 
fiſting the torrent or affording the ſmalleſt fucy 


cour to the duke of Savoy. But Francis per 
mitted himſelf to be duped by the artifices of 
his rival. Inſtead of ordering his army to ad- 
vance towards Milan, he ſuffered himſelf to be 
amuſed with ſpecious profeſſions. Charles had 
indeed ſeized that quchy, on the death of Sforza, 
as a vacant fief of the empire; but while he 
ſeemed only ſokeitous to admit the claim of 


Francis, in ſuch a form as might not diſturb 


'# 


the peace of Europe, or overturn the balanen 
of power in Italy, his preparations for war were 


catried on with ſecrecy and vigour; he at length _ 


threw off the maſk, declared his ſentiments in 


** 
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1 the moſt explicit: manner, and in the preſence # 


| of the pope and cardinals reviled the king of 
France in the moſt violent and indecent terms. ; 
With an &rmy of forty thouſand: infantry, 
and ten thouſand cavalry, Charles entered Pied- 
mont; the forces. of : France retired before 
him, and the treachery of the marquis de Sa- 
luces, who commanded them, facilitated the 
progreſs of the emperor. That nobleman, by 
a ſuperſtitious faith in aſtrology, and a belief 
| that the fatal period of the French nation was at 
hand, was induced to 'deſert the cauſe: of his 
ſovereign and benefactor. But Montpezat, the 
governer of Foſſano, by his courage and conduct 
delayed before that inconſiderable place the 
imperial army above a month, and allowed his 
royal maſter time to 2 for che oö of 
his kingdom. . 
Francis had early ee into che deſign „ 
his rival, not to confine his operations to the reco- 


. very of Piedmont and Savoy, but to puſh forward 


Into the ſouthern provinces of France. He him- 
ſelf was determined to remain on the defenſive; 
without hazarding a battle, to throw garriſons ' 
into the towns of the greateſt ſtrength; and to 
_ deprive the enemy of ſubſiſtence by laying-waſte 
the country before them. The execution of this 
28 he devolved on the mareſchal of Montmo- 
1 © Fency; 
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reney; a man baüghty and ſevert; confident in 
his own abilities, and deſpiſing thoſe of other 


men; and in the proſecution of his ſchemes a- 


like regardleſs of love and of pity. 
Charles, ſanguine and ardent, entered Pro- 


vence, but was ſtruck with aſtoniſhment at the 
face of deſolation which reigned over the whole | 
country. A few defenceleſs towns immediately 
_ ſubmitted to him, but the fields, deſtitute of cat- 
tle and grain, chilled the fire of the invaders; 
Montmorency ſtrongly encamped under the walls 
of Avignon, defied his arms; and the cities of 


Marſeilles and Arles had been ſtrengthened by 
new fortifications. Againſt the former the aſ- 


faults of the emperor were directed; for two. 
months the inglorious ſiege was continued; fa- 
mine and diſeaſe inceſſantly preyed u pon his 
troops; and he at length reluctantly conſented 
to abandon the hopeleſs enterpriſe, in which 
| his braveſt officers had periſhed, and his army 


was reduced to one half of their original number. 


In his retreat terror and confuſion hung upon 
his rear, and he was only preſerved from total 
deſtruction by the pertinacious caution of Mont - 
morency, who declared that a bridge of gold... 
| ſhould be made for a flying enemy. 

On the oppoſite frontier of France his attempts 
were equally unfucceſsful; a powerful army from 
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the 1. Countries entered Picardy, - bur: was 
_m_— to retire with diſgrace from-the walls of 
Peronne; and Francis by the prudence of his own 
meaſures, and the union and valour of his ſub- 
jects, rendered abortive the formidable ſchemes 


of his rival. One circumſtance alone embittered 


his ſucceis; in the midſt of the campaign the 
dauphin had expired; a prince who extremely 
reſembled his father, and whoſe ſudden death 


Was imputed to poiſon. His cup bearer was 
ſeized on ſuſpicion, and openly accuſed the im- 


perial generals Gonzaga and Leyva; but the 


* po 


. 


moſt unprejudiced hiſtorians have rejected the 


evidence extorted by torture, and have aſcribed 


the premature fate of the dauphin to his having 


drank too freely of cold h after e 
himſelf at tennis. 

The next year opened 8 a feene 
as fingular as it was unworthy the au- 
thor of it. The king of France ſummoned the 
emperor as his vaſſal for the counties of Artois 
and Flanders, to appear before the parliament of 


Paris; and on his refuſal declared thoſe fiefs 


. forfeited by his contumacy and rebellion.” As if 


6 to execute this ſentence, Francis marched towards 

the Low Countries, and poſſeſſed himſelf of fe- 
veral towns. Theſe were ſoon retaken by the 
ſuperior forces of the F lemings ; : who in their 


13 e „„ 
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1 


| turn inveſted Terouanne. The dauphin, 15 
Montmorency, on whom Francis had beſtowed 
the ſword of conſtable, advanced to relieve 


it; but when they were within a few miles of 
the enemy, and a battle appeared unavoidable, 
they were ſtopt by the intelligence that a e, 


penſion of arms was agreed on. 
Au enmity of both 8 


. A. B. 1538. 


their mutual neceſſities, and this was ſoon after 
extended to Piedmont ; Charles dreaded the for- 
midable armaments of ſultan Solyman, with whom 
Francis had contracted a cloſe alliance; nor was 


| the latter monarch inſenſible to the infamy which. 
accompanied his eonfederacy with infidels againſt 
a Chriſtian king. Though innumerable obſtacles 


oppoſed a definitive treaty, each prin ts” aff ed 
to liſten to the exhortations of the roman pontiff, 
and Paul at laſt prevailed on them to ſuſpend 
their hoſtile efforts by a truce for ten years. 


During theſe tranſactions James the fifth, king 


5 of Scotland, mindful of the ancient alliances 
between the two crowns, had fitted out a fleet 
and army for the aſſiſtance of Francis; though 
_— winds retarded his mbankation till the 


hour . 


ſeems to have exceeded their re- 
ſources, and their coffers were exhauſted by their 
frequent and bloody wars. A truce in the Lou | 
Countries for ten months had been extorted by 
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hour of Se was paſt, Francis rewarded his 
zeal with the hand of his daughter Magdalen, 
' who accompanied her huſband to Scotland, where 
ſhe ſoon breathed, her laſt; and James {till de- 5 
ſirous of cementing his connections with France, 
ſhortly after eſpouſed Mary of Guiſe, widow of 
the duke of Longueville. 

A few. days after ſigning the treaty of Nice, 
"a emperor, in his paſſage to Barcelona, W as 
driven by contray winds to the iſland of St. Mar- 


garet, on the coaſt of Provence. Francis, in- 


formed of the accident, invited him to take ſhel · | 
ter in his dominions, and propoſed à perſonal in- 
teryiew at Aiguis-mortes. - To this Charles con- 
ſented; and the two rivals, after twenty years 


open hoſtilities, vied with each other in expreſ- 
ons of reſpect and friendſhip. After the depar- 
ture of the emperor, Francis, relieved from the 


concerns of war, amifed himſelf with a journey 


into Dauphine, and ratified a liberal mind with 


exploring the e of N mne, and ee 
the Arts. 
Far different cares oc Ge cupied bis 1 


15 D. 1 8 
8 Ghent, animated by re- 50 


. membrance of former freedom, and tenacious of 


their ancient privileges, had refuſed to contribute 
to the ſupport of the late war, and erecting the 


 andard of rebellion, had offered by their depu - 


1 4 = ties 
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ties to acknowledge the "SATs of the * 
of France; but that monarch, ſtill flattering him- 


ſelf with the vain hope of obtaining the inveſti- 


ture of Milan from the juſtice of the emperor, re- 


jected the propoſals of the Flemings, and com- 
municated their ſchemes and intentions to his 


rival. Charles, though free from any danger on 
the fide of F rance, was alarmed at the revolt of a 
people, rich, turbulent, and obſtinate. The exi- : 
' gency, he was ſenſible, demanded his immediate 5 


preſence, but his dignity allowed him not to paſs 


through Germany without a train of attendants. 
and troops that muſt neceſſarily have delayed 
him; and the voyage by ſea was dangerous at that 
advanced ſeaſon of the year. In this dilemma, 
contrary to the opinions of his moſt experienced 


counſellors, he reſolved, as the ſhorteſt way, to 


demand a paſſage through the dominions of his 
rival; to Francis, he at the ſame time repreſented 


his inclinations to ſettle the affair of the Milaneſe 


to his fatisfaQtion ; but he entreated that he would 
not exact any new promiſe from him at this junc- 


ture, when it rather might ſeem to be extorted 
by neceflity, than to flow from friendſhip, or the 


love of juſtice. The French king, open and ge- 


nerous in his diſpoſition, fell into the ſnare of his 


artful rival; he readily aſſented to all the emperor 


demanded ; he offered his two ſons, = dauphin 


r 
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and the! duke of Orleans , as ſecurity. for his per- 

ſon; and entertained him in his capital for fix 
days with every mark of reſ 55 and pos my 
Hine. 

a But Charles had no ſooner ka his own ter- 


ritories, than the French ambaſſadors demanded 


the reſtitution of the Milaneſe; for ſeveral months 


the king of France was deluded by the ambi- 


guous anſwers and ſpecious delays of his rival. 


The revolted Flemings were at length completely . 
| humbled by their imperial maſter ; and Charles 


relinquiſhed the diſguiſe which was no longer 
_ neceſſary to his intereſt; he peremptorily refuſed. 
to give up a territory of ſuch value, and denied 
that he had ever made any promiſe which could 


bind him to an action ſo. weak and imprudent. 


Francis was filled with indignation . D. 1540. 
vrhen he found himſelf thus egregiouſyj 841. 
deceived; the credulous ſimplicity with which he 
had truſted his rival, expoſed him to the ridicule 
of Europe. He ſuſpected the treachery of his 
_ own ſervants ; and the perſons in the firſt depart- 


ments of ſtate were inſtantly diſgraced. Mont- 


morency the conſtable, Brion the admiral, and 


Poyet the chancellor, were the immediate victims 


of his diſpleaſure. He filled every court in Eu- 
rope with his negociations; but Henry of — 
land had MPs beheld with ſuſpicion his frequ 

c intervieus 


* 
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interviews with the emperor, and 5 alliance with 
the king of Scotland; the pope ftill maintained 
an impartial neutrality ; and ſultan Solyman alone 


embraced his proffered alliance, and declared 


_ himſelf ready to avenge his wrongs. Two of 
the agents of Francis, as they returned from the 
Ottoman Porte, were aſſaſſinated at the inſtigation 
of the marquis del Guaſto, governor of the Mila- 
neſe. The French monarch loudly accuſed this 
| foul violation of the laws of nations: and de- 
manded the puniſhment of the atrociqus contriver 


of the guilty deed; his demands were eluded 


and he gladly embraced the opportunity of ex- 
torting by arms, that Juſtice * he vainly ſought 
in negociation, 

A diſeaſe, the effect of his ir ener 
pleaſures, precluded Francis from 
. his forces in perſon, but did not impede 


A.D. 1542. 


ſcarce returned from a ſecond and unſucceſsful 


expedition to Africa, before the French monarch 
invaded his dominions with five formidable 


armies. Spain, Luxembourg, Brabant, Flanders, 


| and Piedmont, were the objects of their opera- | 


tions. In the two former countries, the dauphin 
and the. duke of Qrleans opened the campaign 


about the ſame time. The firſt laid fiege to Per- 


bie tha pn of Rouſbillon ; the laſt entered 
| Luxem- 


MF... — * 


; chelle were however reduced by the 
arms, and pardonęd by the clemency, of their ſo- 
vereign; but the ſatisfaction which Francis de- 
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eee and red uced the greateſt part of 


the duchy; but on a report that the emperor was 
advancing to the relief of Perpignan, the duke of 
Orleans im prudently abandoned his conqueſts, 
and haſtened to join the army of the dauphin. 
Charles, however anxious he might be for the 
fate of that city, determined not to hazard a de- 
_ cifive engagement; but committed the defence 


of it to the perſevering valour of the duke of 


Alva. The French, after a ſiege of three months, 


waſted by diſcaſes, and repulſed in ſeveral attacks, 


abandoned the undertaking, and retired into their 


own country ; their attempts in Brabant, Flanders, 


and Piedmont, were equally unſucceſsful; and the 
mighty preparations of Francis were e expended 1 in 


ineffectual enterpriſes. 


T he revolted inhabitants of 13 
A. D. 1543. 


rived from this event, was loſt in his public rup- 
ture with the king of England. The French 
monarch, on his ſie, poſſeſſed himſelf of Lux- 
embourg, and in conjunction with ſultan Soly- 


man, laid fiege to Nice; but this enterpriſe 
proved as unſucceſsful as his alliance with the 


Infidels was eſteemed diſhonourable; and the reſt 
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of the campaign was conſumed by all partes in a 


feeble and deſultory war. ; 

I ᷑hhe next opened with more vigour; ; | 

A. D. 1544- bl if 
the young count d Enguien, who ö 


revived the memory of Gaſton de Foix, pene- 
trated into Piedmont, and defeated. in the battle 
of Cerizoles the imperial general the marquis del 
SGuaſto; but his troops were recalled from the 
purfuit of this victory to oppoſe a more formida- 
ble enemy. Charles and Henry had entered Pi- 
cardy with two prodigious armies; had they 
joined their forces, and rapidly advanced, Paris 
muſt have; again acknowledged the dominian of 
0M foreign maſter ; but the former obſtinately per- 
ſevered in the fiege of St. Difier, and the latter 
refuſed to abandon his attempt on Boulogne. 
Francis, ſtill oppreſſed by his diforder, committed 
his army to the command of the dauphin. St. 
Difier was at laſt betrayed to the emperor by an 
artifice; but the beſt of his troops had periſhed | 
in the ſiege; he, however, entered Champagne, 
poſſeſſed himſelf of Efpernay and Chateau-Thierri, 
the latter of thoſe not above two days march from 
Paris, and ſtruck terror into the luxurious inha- 
bitants of that proud city ; but the dauphin at 
this critical moment threw himſelf between the 
forces of Charles and the capital, reſtored confi- 
MICs to the Parißans, and haraſſed by inceſſant 
ſcirmiſnes 
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| Kcirmiſhes the imperial army. Charles, ſtraitened 
for forage and proviſion, liſtened to terms of ac- 


commodation; a definitive treaty was ſigned at 
| Crelpy, by which Francis reſigned his acquiſitions 


-" "i Savoy and Piedmont; and the emperor  en- 
gaged, in the ſpace of two years, to beſtow on the : 
duke of Orleans his daughter, or his niece in 
marriage, with the Low es tone or the n | 
neſe, in dowry. _ 
Before the negociations at Crefoy - 
1 were concluded, the king of England 
had reduced Boulogne; and Francis, to recover 
that important place, advanced with his younger 
ſon, the duke of Orleans, to the abbey of Foret- 
Mouſtier, between Abbey ie and Montreuil. He 
was here doomed to experience a new aMittion 


A.D. 1845. 


by the death of that prince, who expired of 2 


peſtilential fever; and Charles immediately de- 
clared that by this accident he held himſelf ac- 
quitted from all his n relative to the 
n | 
Thhe loſs of the als of Orleans was A. D. t 546. 
followed by that of the count d'En- 1547. 
| guien, who had acquired an immortal reputation 
by the victory of Cerizoles; and the death of 
both theſe princes impreſſed Francis with a grief, 
which even an advantageous peace with England 


cquld not Mitigate. | Though at length finally de- 
livered 


* 


* 
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| livered' from the cares of war which had afflicted | 
the greateſt part of his reign, the remaining hours - TR | 
of his life were embittered by domeſtic conten- | 
tion. The enmity and intrigues of his own miſ- 1 | 
treſs, the ducheſs d'Eftarmpes, and of Diana de 
Poitiers, miſtreſs to the dauphin, divided che court 
into open and implacable factions; the A 
Henry of England, deeply wounded Francis, who | 
had long known and perſonally loved that mo- 
narch; his own diſorder continually preyed upon 
him; he wandered from one palace to another, + 3 
languid and depreſſed; at length at Rambouillet, _ | 
with ' exemplary compoſure, he cloſed, in the 10 
- fifty third year of his age, a reign of thirty 
two years, diſtinguiſhed by its length, its ſplen- 
dour, and its viciſſitudes of fortune. The mag - 
nificence which acompanied him through life, 
deſerted him not in death; his funeral obſe- 
quies were performed with unuſual pom p; and 
the proclamation which announced his death, 
diſplayed his character; a prince mild in peace, 
** and victorious in war; the father and reſtorer 
. earning and-the ron arts. 
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Chapter the Twenty-fifth. |, 
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nEUfv THE SECOND SUCCEEDS. 10 THE THRONE 
| —CHARACTER or HIS MISTRESS DIANA DR 
'POITIERS—DUEL OF JARNAC AND LE HA. 
 FAIGNERAIE — MARY, THE INFANT QUBEN . 
or SCOTLAND, 18 SENT ro TRANcR—-wWAR 
© BETWEEN” HENRY AND THE EMPEROR—-SIEGE 
E 4 METZ—A TRUCE. CONCLUDED=ABDICA- 
' 2108 OF THE M EROR—- WAR RENEWED 

8 ITALIAN EXPEDITION — BATTLE OF SAINT 
QUINTIN=CALATS RECOVERED==BATTLE or 

3 GRAVELINES—PEACE $IGNED—PERSECUTION | 
| OF THE PROTESTANTS—DEATH OF HENRY. © 
1 RANCE had ace ſuffered om A. D. 1847. 
the liberal ſpirit and magnificence of her late 
monarch, and ſhe was now doomed to lament bis 
premature fate by the prodigality of her new ſo- 
vereign ; when Henry the ſecond aſcended the 
_ throne of his father, he was in the twenty-eighth 
„ | year 
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1 | 
Pear of his age, poſſeſſed of the full vigour of. 
body and of mind; handſome in his perſon ; ac- 
compliſhed in the martial exerciſes of the age; 
I - courteous, open, and beneficent. But he neither - 
_ diſplayed the capacity or difcernment which 
. diſtinguiſhed Francis; and naturally traftable 
and yielding to others, he was formed to o be un- : 
der the guidance of favourites. > 
The dying injunctions of his father bad exthorts 
ed him never to recall the conſtablg Montmo- 
rency, and to repreſs the dangerous ambition of 
the houte of Guiſe ; but the former was loaded | 
with honours, and the latter entruſted with the 
_ confidence of Henry; while only duke of Or- 
_— leans, the king, at the early age of thirteen, bad 
| eſpouſed Catherine of Medicis ; that princeſs bad 
| FORE: years fince brought him a ſon, who was 
named Francis ; but thoſe ſeducing arts for 
| ſhe. was afterwards ſo eminent, ſeem nor 
to have affected the mind of her huſband, who 
profeſſed himſelf the willing ſlave of . de EY 
Poitiers, ducheſs de Valentinois. 
Ik! This extraordinary woman, who ruled with ab- 7 
; wen ſway over her lover, had with undiminiſh- 
cel beauty reached the autumn of life, and at the 
age of forty-eight, beheld a great and youthful | 
= Monarch ſighing at her feet. Her father, John | 
dae Poitiers, ſeigneur de St. Vallier, had been de- 
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* om the tank of nobiliry, and his tes ; 


confiſcated, as an accomplice in the revolt of 


Bourbon. She herſelf, in the laſt year of Louis 
the Twelfth's reign, had married Breze, count de 


Maulevrier, by whom ſhe had two daughters 


then alive. Before Henry had compleated his 


eighteenth year, her aſcendancy over him was 
_ eſtabliſhed ;'a warm friend, but implacable ene- 
my; fond of power, but yet more ſo of eee 


of high and magnanimous ſpirit, ſhe impel- 


led her royal lover to actions of 1 and 
firnineſs. TESTS rang 


Francis de vivonne eee had im- 


peached the fidelity of her rival, the ducheſs Eſ- 


tampes, and accuſed her during the late king's 
illneſs of an amorous commerce with Guy Chabot 


ſeigneur de Jarnac. The latter denied the charge; 
and Henry, with his court, was preſent at the duel 


which was fought in the forms of chivalry, at St. | 


Germain en Laye. La Charaigneraie was the fa- 
vourite of the king, in the vigour of his age, and 


celebrated for his addrei. in martial exerciſes; 


Jarnac was far advanced into the vale of years, 
and a fever had diminiſhed even his uſual ſtrength 
and activity; yet the former was. thrown. from. 
his horſe, and wounded i in the thigh. Indignant 
at the triumph of his adverſary, he tore the dreſ- 
fings from his wound, and nom: ee expir- 

vor. 11. e i" 


f 


® 


| 
| 
| 
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ed. 1 e was ſo deeply af affeched by this 
unexpected cataſtrophe, that he made a ſolemn 
vow never to ſuffer another combat of the : Kind 
an any pretence whatſoever. . | | 
12 James the Fifth, king of Seotl ad, 
D. 54h. had expired, and left his crown to 
| his IR and only daughter Mary; the mini- 
ſters of England endeavoured by arms to extort 
the hand of that princeſs for their youthful mo- 
narch Edward the Sixth. To the ſupport of his 
ancient allies, the king of France detached fix 
thouſand men; the Scotch, grateful. for theſe 
to the Engliſh, entruſted their queen to the . 
French admiral Villegaignon ; who landed her 
fafely at Breſt, whence ſhe was conducted to 
Paris, and ſoon afterwards betrothed to the dau- 
HFenry himſelf was at this time par- 
A ticularly engaged with à dangerous 
ſedition which broke out in Guienne ; to repreſs 
the unbridled fury of the people, the conſtable 
Montmorency, and the duke of Guiſe, were com- 
miſſioned to enter that province; the former 
marked his courſe with blood, and diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by exemplary ſeverity; the latter re- 


elaimed the inſurgents by his conciliating ad- | 


* and lenient meaſures. The popularity he 
| acquired 
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e by his clemency- laid the AO of - 


the future greatneſs of his family, and ſupported 
by the affections of the people, enabled it to vie 
with the power of the throne. Henry himſelf 
though humane and generous, was tinctured 
with the miſtaken piety and intemperate zeal of 
the age; and a number of proſelytes to the doc- 
trines of Calvin and Luther were publicly and 
ſolemaly burnt, by the command, and in the 
"_— of a Cs cruel _— in pong 1 
The recovery of Bete ge was an 


objectof the higheſt importance to the wi D: 1550. SE 


intereſt and honour of France; the Engliſh coun- | | 


cils were weak and divided, and the feuds which 
commonly diſtract a minority, raged with uncon- 
trolled violence. The minifters of Edward the 
Sixth readily liſtened to the propoſals of Henty, 
who offered four hundred thouſand crowns for 
the immediate reſtitution of Boulogne. The 
ſum propoſed was accepted; and the peace 
which was negociated between the two king- | 
doms, was extended alſo to Scotland. : 
Henry thus delivered from all dread A. D. F 185 . 1 
of England, was at leiſure to employ 
his thoughts in ſchemes for curbing the power of 
the emperor Charles, the conſtant rival of his gran- 
deur. He had openly proteſted W the treaty. 
K 3 NE . Of 
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ol Creſpy, as injurious to the intereſt of the crown 
and only calculated to aggrandize his younger 
brother the duke of Orleans, who ſoon after ex- 
pired. He now reſumed his hopes of Italian con - 
queſts; and that country was again menaced with 
indications of approaching hoſtilities. Julius 
- the Third, who had ſucceeded Paul in the apoſto- 
lical throne, had taken up arms to diſpoſſeſs the 
grandſons of the late pontiff of the duchy of Par- 
ma; theſe claimed and obtained the protection of 
Henry; while the pope, ſenfible that he alone 
could not expect to reduce Octavio Farneſe, ſup- 
ported by the king of France, had inſtantly re- 
courſe to the emperor. Charles ordered Gonza- 
ga to ſecond Julius with all his troops; Henry 
directed the mareſchal Briſſac to enter Piedmont, 
and to ſuſtain the duke of Parma; in the name of. 
h their reſpeftive allies. the French and Imperialiſts 
took the field; while their ſovereigns affected in- 
violably to maintain the peace of Creſpy, the 
: former ravaged part of the eccleſiaſtical territo- 
ries; the latter penetrated to the gates of Parma; 
but they were obliged to xelinguifh She er of 
_ that city with diſgrace. TY - 
But Henry ſoon laid aſide, the od 0 he 
had hitherto worn, and acted openly and avow: 
| edly againſt his rival. The league of Smalkalde; 


which had been formed. BY the Proteſtant Princes 
— | | | of - 
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af Germany in c of their religious prinei- 
1 ples, had been broken by the ſuperior vigour 
and ſagacity of the emperor'# but his victory had 
inſpired” him with” Preſumptuous eonfidence; . 
had arbitrarily depoſed the elector of Saxony, im- 
| priſoned the landgrave of Heſſe, and daringly 
infringed the rights and conftitutions'of the Ger- 
manic Body. Maurice duke of Saxony, couſin 
to the elector, and a proteſtant prinee himſelf, 
had ia the purſuit of his own intereſteſeconted 
the deſigns, and acquired the favour of Charles; 
but he was no ſooner inveſted with the ſpoils of 
his degraded kinſman, than he reſolved to reſoue 
hem from the caprice of a maſter whom he 
dreaded, and more firmly to eſtabliſh a religion, 
the exerciſe of which he had contributed to Te- 
train. In the execution of this enterpriſe, he 


formed and conducted an intricate Plan of policy 


which deceived the moſt artful prince in Europe: 
and While he appeared the obſequious ſervant of 
imperial power, he infinuated himſelf into the 
confidence, and attained an unqualified aſcendancy 
over the minds of thoſe whom he had lately af- 
flicted with all the calamities of. war. He ſecret · 
ly negociated a new confederacy of the proteſ · 
tants, of which he was appointed the head; and 
Na ae ee courted the bee 9 of Henry to 
eee e * 8 2 HE 17: 26] You 
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oppoſe the ee, which Charles haboured to 


| Ab 


. furled the ſtandard of civil and — — 


Toulon; while 0 on — other fide 


en eee eee ee night, was 
eompelled to evacuate Inſpruck, and t 


merit to their been, of 2b 


8 « 
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| 1 be king, of France ware the 
ä monrer cbs M de un 


dom, he himſelf deluged Lortain with his forces, 
ſeized the —_— * be young duke Charles, the 

( | ror,..and: planted the banners 
ities er due. Verden, d 
inion ſhe ads 


aſtily, fled 
before the arms of Maurice to Villach, in Corin- 
thia, on the frontier of the Venetian territories. 
Surpriſed and abandoned, he ſigned a treaty at 
Paſſau, which for ever ſecured the eecleſfaſtical 
and civil indeper denee of the German p princes 3 . 
de medtive alove'to their own conge as, ſcarce 
feemed to remember how much they were in- 
debted for their ſucceſs. to Henry, and made "I 
doni g their _ 


to his reſentmet. 4 
m4 6 perfidy ak 4 Gets princes was in 
ſome meaſure juſtified by the rapacity of the 
king of France. He endeavoured to poſſeſs 
yr by an artifice of the city of Straſburgh, 
which 3 


our he ent mediation of the princes of 
zermany and the Swiſs compelled him to deſiſt; 
and he was ſoon-recalled to provide for the ſife- 
ty of his own dominions. Charles prepared, 
with the forces which he had aſſembled to en 
counter the confederates, to recover the three 
towns of which Henry had made bimſelf abet 
with an army of fixty thouſitid men he diredt 
ed his march _ the banks of the Rhine; and 
in the month of October, contrary to the advice 
of his moſt experienced SI he ormed: the 
gene of Metz. 1 73-710 Err 
The king of France bad way. ah etrat 
CY his intentions; he provided Wirk al 
and vigour for the defence of his ne acquiſi- 
$i6ks; and nominated to the command of Metz, 
Franeis of Lorrain duke of Guiſe. That noble- 
man poſſeſſed all the talents of eburage; ſagacity, 
aid preſence of mind, which eminently fitted him 
for ſo importante a truſt, Ambitious of fame by 
ſplendid and dating atchievments, he repatred 
with. joy to the dangerous ſtation that was aſſign- 
ed him. He Ailigently repaired the old fortifi- 
cations, and {kilfully, « executed new ones; he de- 

ſtroyed the ſuburbs which might favour the ap- 

proaches of the enemy; he waſted the country 

for ſeveral miles round from whence they hoped _ 
5 Ba 5 mn 
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to draw their ſubiiſtence. Hel filled the maga- 
zZines with proviſions. and military ſtores; and 
urged the labours of his ſoldiers by the cheerful 
da with which he ſubmitted to ſhare their toils 
and partake of their fatig nes b a rid to: 7 
His efforts and ardour were 8 by the 
inclemencies of the ſeaſon; the winter ſet in with | 
unuſual rigour; in little more than a month from 
Amperialiſts was alternately deluged with rain or 
covered with ſnow; the Spaniards and Italians, 
accuſtomed to more genial climates, ſunk the 
victims of cold and diſeaſe; the troops throughhj- 
out; torpid and diſpirited, were no longer to be 
animated by the voice of their leaders; when 
commanded to advance to the breaches, they ſtood 
moti Onleſs in dejected ſilence; andthe indignant . 
emperor retired to his tent complaining that hae 
was deſerted by his ſoldiers, who no longer deſery- 
ed the name of men. Vet Charles, ever haughiy 
and inflexible, maintained his ſtation when even 
hope had forſaken him; and it was not till his 
army was reduced to half of its original number, 
chat he denen to nclioquiſh mer fruidlela Mo - 
ins: at ah hog As 
| A. D. 1 1553 
to begin his retreat towards Germany, 


8 and * a his tumultuous flight acroſs the 


* 
"= \ 
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1 8 and terror hung upon (his rear 
ann! bis fainting ſteps were traced by the ſick, the 

| wounded, and the dead. The generous ei Jy uty | 
of the duke of Guiſe was vanquiſhed by the ſcene 
IL mmi 3. and | he, fcomed. 0 eme 


4 


| Fe — nme to heal, che 


_. courage ; high, he had diſplayed 


- wounded, and td reſtore che famiſhed ; and che + ASE 
| in the — 
eeded by th / bumpajey, which; he exer: 
ciſed in the, 5 n bh e 
In Italy the Sieneſe 8 offche aperial-yoke, 
and placed themſelves under the protection of 


France; while Solyman, the powerful, but diſho» 0 


nourable ally of Henry, filled the Mediterranean 


with his fleets, and ſtruck terror through, the, 1 V 


of Naples. Had che operations o the Ottos 

been ſeconded by t the armaments of Henry, Naples 
muſt. once more, have acknowledged the d m 
nion of a French maſter; but the Turks hearing 
no tidings from their ally, fail 


again to Con 


ſtantinople; and the attention o of „Henry was, a; 5 5 


verted from foreign <anquie ts 


* 
* 4 4 
f 


of, his own dominions. 5 l yah? 982800 bas 


Iqmpatient to efface the igno nio repulſe lic at 

Metz, Chaxles entered France,, and poured, the 
tempeſt of his arms on Terouanne; D Effe,: ave. 
beran officer who commanded in that city, Was 
| Filled: - 


bY On 


of Heſdlin. fts walls, though de 
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Killed; the Imperialiſs preſſed the ſiege with - 
vigour and perſeveratice; and the place was 
taken by aſſault. Charles ordered the fortifica- 
tions to be raſed; ank the inhabitants to r 
perfec in che achaeent towus. The army, under 
the command of Emanuel Philibert, 2 
duke of Savoy, Who already began to diſplay 
_ thoſe talents for which he was afterwards fo em. 
nently diſtinguiſhed, moved next to the ſiege 
ended with 
bravery, could not long withſtand the ardour of 

the affailants; and Henry himſelf in petſon, with 
à numerous army, advanced to check the form. 


* 5 1. ft, 


dable progreſs of his enemy. BE OO 
The appearance of ſuch an ee 80 Me: 
the emperor from the bed of ficknefs; he quitted 
Brufſels in a fitter, and arrived in his camp, 
though debilitated in his body, yet firm and un- 
daunted in mind; but his prudence ſuffered him 
not to hazard the' fate of the war in a decifive | 
action; and the king of France, after havitig' W.- 
Vun endeavoured to compel His rival to an en- 
gagement, by threatening the ſiege of Cambray, 


and embaraſſed by the indiſpoſition of the con. | 


fable Montmorency, on whoſe mili itary experi- 
euce he chiefly relied, retired without perform- 
ing any thing A the Gel eber ex 52 kis Ne ; 


e . 33 


44. -- 


_ 
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un — witk the utmoſt ardour, 

cormpliſhed with the moſt happy ſueceſs, 
— wha Sixth of England had expired aſten 
4 ſhort reign; and his oroum devolved onchis ſiſter 


Mary, whofe” hand the emperor demanded, and 
be erer were 94 mn 


beles aste; fd dd 


1 e France. . _ aaa i to carry 0 on the 
ditional whois and to e Charles to accept 
an arte peace, before his daughter-in-law 


the averſion of her fubjects to a 


war on the continent. Widwthroe 3 armies im I 


and inveſted. Renti. The emperor, though 
broken by years, fatigue, and indiſpoſition, 
marched to the relief of that place; An obſti- 


was worfted with a conſiderable loſs of men and 
artillery; and had the efforts of the duke of Guile: 


been ſeconded by he conſtable of Montme 
the rout of the enemy muſt have been eom 


1 but the jealouſy of thoſe commanders proved fatal | 


to Ke: glory of their country; the French t 


— 


S ee 
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ſelves 'Feſs foon after: 


of Provifions; and Charles, 3 en- 
teridg Picardy, extended his devaſtatiöns over 
that province, andi revenged the eee com- 
mitted in Hainault and/or; rid an: bie 
In Italy the French were more unfortunat 
that eee Going 0221 lorentine 
5 mimandetl in that [ovuntry ; Was defeated, 
| e loſs of fourrhouſand men, by the er. : 
quis of Marignano, general ee Medicis. 
The ſege of Sienna was inſtantly. formed by the 
Mctor the fate of that city was prbrrached for 
-fome months by the valour of Monluc, who com- 
mandedt tlie French garriſon; but the Sieneſe, 
ſuperior to the force of arms, were incapable of 
reſiſting the aſſaults of famine; the terms they 
obtained were however honourable; and Monluc, 


with the French troops, were allowed. to march 
= - out with all the honours of war; but the mareſ- 
| chal of Briffac, in Piedmont, ſupported the glory 


in of his country, and juſtified the choice of his 
i= prince; though his troops were inferior to thoſe = 
of the imperialiſts, he not only baffled the at- 
tempts of the duke of Alva; who, with his uſual 
axxogance, had boaſted that he would foon drive 
him beyond the mountains, but even extended 
his incurſions into that part of the country, which 
hitherto the emperor had preſerved; and would 
a | wo Pr. 
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prsböbly have rendered more important ſervices 
to his country; had not the neceſſary ſupplies for 
his ſupport, been intercepted by the jealduſy of 
the Guiſes and the conſtable Montmorene. 
On the death of Henry d' Albret, K . 56. 
king of Navarre, the king of France ' 3555: 
was deſirous of annexing Bearn, and ahi ſmall 
remnant of that prince's territories, to his own 
dominions; but Anthony, duke of vendoſme, 
who had married Jane, the heireſs, of d' Albret; 
by his diligence ſecured the royal inheritance 
which deſcended to him; and rejected the threats 
and promiſes of Henry, who alternately menaced 
him with the weight of his arms, and tempted 
bim with liberal offers of compenſation. 51 0 


"I 8 


The emperor, broken by infirmities, had re- 
newed his negociations for peace. He had flat- _ 
tered himſelf with the hope of obtaining poſſeſ- 
| Gon of Metz by the treachery of a monk, guar- 
dian to a convent of Franciſcans ; but the con- 
{piracy was detected; the imperaliſts detached 
for the enterpriſe were defeated with ſlaughter * 
and the monk with his confederates ſuffered the 
Juſt puniſhment of their treaſon. Charles, mor- 


tified at the decline of his military glory, and 


oppreſſed by age and diſeaſe, received an ad- 
ditional r in the death of 2 
; Ba” 
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us: ahe Third, and the clection of cardinal b 
raffa to the vacant dignity ; the new pontiff, who 
affumed the aug the mn demanded 
of Naples to ber e oo ao 
cate a ſtrict alliance with him for their mutual 
advantage. Henry liſtened with pleaſure to pro- 
poſals which flattered his ambition with the hope of 
once more acquiring the aſcendancy in Italy; and 
the cardinal of Lorrain was diſpatched to Rome 
with full powers to conclude the treaty, and to 
concert meaſures for carrying it into execution. 
So many unfavourable circumftances combining 
wich a ſhattered conſtitution determined the em- 
peror to retire from the cares of 0 life, be- 
- fore his reputation was entirely Imed by 
the tempeſt which he beheld gathering round 
him. By reſigning his hereditary Gonmatone'1 to 
his fon Philip, he in fome meaſure diſarr 
jealouſy of France; and delivered himſelf foot a 
burthen, which his waining ſtrength was no _ 
capable of ſupporting with proper dignity. At 
Bruſſels this extraordinary renunciation was made; 
and Charles only retained for himſelf the impe- 
rial dignity, which in about a year afterwards he 
relinquiſhed to his brother nnen the 2 


e nee | 
3 . ö Henry 


? 
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Henrys indulgent 10 his paſſions, A.D. 1556 


and to the profuſion. of his miſtreſs, 
had been obliged to load his ſubjects with new 
impoſts, to defray the expences of war and the 
magniſicence of his court. The emperor, ſolici- 
tous to procure an interval of tranquillity, that 


his ſon might eſtabliſh himſelf firmly on the 
throne, was ready to liſten to any terms of ac- 


commodation. The various claims of the rivat 
monarchs rende 
Peace; but an expedient was propoſed of termi- 

nating their hoſtilities, by a long truce, which; 
without diſcuſling their different pretenſions, al- 
3 each to retain what was in his poſſeſſion. 
, ami in accepting theſe favourable conditions, 
which left him in quiet enjoyment of the greater 
part of the duke of Savoy's dominions, with his 
important acquiſitions. on the German frontiet, 
was only embaraſſed by his late engagements.with 
the pope ;z theſe he however was perſuaded by 
che conſtable Montmorency to ſacrifice to the in- 
tereſts of his Kingdom; but he carefolly ſtipu · 
lated, that in the truce, which was ſigned for five 


years, che Roman pontiff mould be e in- 


cluded. 


Paul received the 88 of che late nego- 7 


ciation with terror and aftoniſhment.;. he. beheld 


himſelf darſakten by the ally on whom, he depen- 
ed, 


red it difficult to conclude «ſold 


— 
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ed, and expoſed to the reſentment of an adver- 


fary whom he dreaded.” The duke of Alva was 


encam 2 on the frontiers of the eccle- . 


mediate anger, had re to thoſe i arts kor 


which the court of Rome was ſo eminently diſ- 
tinguiſned. Under pretence of mediating a de- 
finitive peace between the rival princes, cardi- 
nal Rebiba was diſpatched to Bruſſels, and the ne- 
phew of the pontiff, cardinal Caraffa, to Paris. 


The former was ſecretly inſtructed to protract * | 


his negociation as long as poſſible; while the 


latter was directed to preſs the French king to re- 
nounce the treaty of truce, and to reſume his en- 
| gagements with the holy ſee. By preſents and 


tery Caraffa gained the ſuffrages of Catherine . 


of Medici icis, and Diana Poitiers. Henry was in- 


capable of reſiſting the im portunities of his con- 

fort and miſtreſs, ſeconded by the ardour of the 
duke of Guiſe, and the eloquence of bis brother 
he cardinal of Lorrain. His own genius, war- 


Jike and enterprifing, correſponded with their 
\ inclinations; and he ſigned a new league with 


the pope, which rekindled the flames of war 48 1 


in Italy, and the Low- Countries. 


Philip, in his diſpute with the ſucceſſor of Bo. 
Peter, though naturally haughty and inflexible, 
had diſcovered uncommon moderation. His 
= 5 5 5 „ 
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early years had been entruſted to the care of Spaz 
niſh ecclefiaſticks, and in a more mature age he 
retained that veneration for the holy ſee which 
they had ſedulouſly inculcated. But with every 
appearance of heſitation the pontiff*s arrogance 
had increaſed, and at length the duke of Alva 
was commanded to enter the eccleſiaſtical terri- 
tories. The light troops of the Spaniards ſoon _ 
| penetrated to the very gates of Rome, and Paul, 
yielding to the fears and ſolicitations of the car- 
dinals, propoſed a ceffation of arms. Alva, 
ſenſible how defirous his maſter was of termina+* 
ting a war which he had undertaking 1 wich infi- 
nite reluctance, cloſed with the overtures; and 
conſented firſt to a truce for ten, and afcerwards 
for forty days. On” 
In the mean time the duke of 
Guiſe paſſed the Alps with an ar- 
my of twenty thouſand. men, and the flower of 
the French nobility ; whom the ſplendour of his 
character, and his reputation for courteſy, cous | 
rage, and liberality, allured to follow his ſtand- 
ard. Paul on his approach aſſumed his former 
arrogance, and -baniſhed from his mind all 
thoughts but thoſe of war and revenge, while the 
Spaniards retired toward the frontiers of Naples, 
for the defence. of that kingdom. Yet though 
the pope was animated with the ſtrongeſt reſent- 
eee e, „ ment 
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patrimony of St. Peter, he was compelled to re- 
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ment againſt Philip, he neglected the neceſſary 
means to enſure the gratification of it; neither 


the pecuniary or military aids which he had en- 
gaged to furniſh, were ready; the Italian ſtates 


either preſerved a ſtrict neutrality, or were open- 
ty, united with Philip. The duke of Guiſe ſoon | 
perceived that his hopes of ſucceſs muſt entire- 


ly depend upon himſelf. He was repulſed from 


the walls of Civitella, a town on the Neapolitan 
frontiers ; his army was waſted by fickneſs, and | 
harrafſed by fruitleſs marches; while the Spani- | 
ardh again extended their devaſtations over the 


turn to Rome for the protection of the holy 


father. With a weak and impatient ally, with a 


broken and deſponding army, he confined his 8 


operations to the defence of the capital; and the 
flattering viſion of Italian e was 1 


baniſhed from his mind. 

Philip had received with n enden as 4 in- 
telligence of Henry's deſigns to violate the re- 
cent truce. He directed his arms againſt the 


_ frontier towns of Flanders, expoſed by the expe- 


dition againſt Italy. - He perſuaded his conſort, 
the queen of England, to enter into his views; 


her violent affection for Philip excited her to ſur- 


mount the reluEtance of her ſubje&s, and to de- 
clare war againſt France; Emanuel Philibert, 
| duke. 


- 
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duke of Savoy, was entruſted with the command 
of the main army; the zeal of the Flemings was 
diſplayed in ſeconding the deſigns of their new 
ſovereign; and while Philip himſelf fixed his 
quarters at Cambray, the duke of Savoy, after 
*alarming France on the fide of Champagne, ad- 
vanced-by rapid marches, and inveſted St. Sn 
tin in Picardy. 
The garriſon of that town 1 Perg weakened 
by detachments ſent towards Champagne, and 
ſcarce amounted to one fifth of the number re- 
quiſite for its defence. The fortifications had 
been neglected; and the beſiegers were ſtimula- 
ted by the importance of acquiring a town, 
which opened to them a direct road to Paris. A | 
few days muſt have crowned their efforts with 5 
ſucceſs, if admiral de Coligny, conſidering his 
honour concerned to preſerve a place within his 
juriſdiction, had not thrown himſelf into the 7 
town with a gallant band of followers, and by 
his {kill and determined valour at leaſt deferred 
its fate. F | 1 8 
| The voice of glory and intereſt called upon 
Henry to ſave a town, the loſs of which would 
open a paſſage for the enemy into the heart of 
France. The forces he could haſtily aſſemble, 
he confided to the experience of the conſtable 
: Montmorency, whoſe natural caution was van- 
"J'S :  "" 
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Site by his defire to extricate his nephew Co- 
ligny from his dangerous fituation. With this 
view he approached the camp of the enemy, while 
d' Andelot, the brother of Coligny, with five hun- 
dred adventurous Tollowers, forced his entrance 
into the town. ed. 
But in the execution of this defign,- Montmo- 

rency had drawn too near the entrenchments of 

the befiegers to eſcape with impunity from ſo 

active and vigilant a commander as the duke of 
Savoy. He had ſcarce began to retire, before 
he was preſſed by the ſuperior numbers of the 
enemy. The ranks of the French were broken 
by the furious charge of count Egmont at the 
head of the cavalry, and their boaſted men at 
arms fought ſhelter in a precipitate flight. Aban- 


- doned by the horſe, the foot were not able much 


longer to ſuſtain the unequal conflict; above four 
 thoufand periſhed on the field; and the conſta- 
ble, after defending himſelf with the moſt heroic 
courage, and receiving a dangerous wound, was 
made priſoner, with the dukes of Montpenſier and 
Longueville, and the mareſchal St. Andre. 
The defeat of St. Quintin ſcarce diffuſed leſs 
conſternation throughout France than the fatal 
battles of Crecy and Azincourt ; the trembling 
inhabitants of Paris prepared to quit a capital 
which they hourly expected would be inſulted 
1 | 333 
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1 by the preſence of the enemy; 5 amidſt hs gene- : 


ral diſmay, Henry alone preſerved an undaunted - 


countenance ; he inſtantly recalled the duke: of 
Guiſe from Italy; he' ſolicited the aſſiſtance of 
the grand fignior, and he incited the Scots to in- 
vade the north of England, and diſtract the at- 
tention of Mary. A more immediate recourſe. 
was found in commanding the ban and arriere 
ban of the frontier provinces immediately to take 
the field; but all theſe precautions and efforts 
would haye proved vain, had Philip liſtened to 
the advice of the duke of Savoy, to relinguiſh 
the fiege of St. Quintin, and march directly to- 
wards Paris; that monarch, naturally cautious, 
Was afraid of committing his forces in the heart 
of France without a ſingle place to retreat to, he 
S therefore the continuance of the ſiege of 
St. Quintin; and his generals more readily ac- 
auielced: in; his opinion, as they imagined the 
town could not hold out many hours; but the 
courage of Coligny roſe in proportion to the ex- 
igency and danger. Fruitful in reſources, each 
moment ſeemed to diſplay ſome new expedient; 
for ſeventeen days he baffled the repeated aſſaults 
of the Spaniards, the Flemings, and the Engliſh; * 
at length all oppoſition was overwhelmed by their 
ſuperior numbers, and Coligny MOREY was. taken 
Peter on the breach. 
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But Henry had led himſelf with the ut- 
moſt activity of the interval afforded by the ad- 
miral's obſtinate reſiſtance. The duke of Guiſe 
rapidly advanced from Italy to check the pro- 
greſs of Philip; he was received in France as 
the guardian angel of that kingdom ; ; and the 
confidence which the king repoſed in him, was 


Jjuſtified by his zeal and enterpriſing ſpirit. The 


army with which he returned was joined by new 


| levies, and ſwelled by reinforcements from Ger- 
many and Switzerland. Its numbers, and the 
reputation of its general, made Philip tremble 


for his new conqueſts ; when the duke of Guiſe 
ſuddenly turned, from menacing the frontier towns 
of Flanders, to undertake a more arduous and 1 im- 
portant enterprize, 

Calais had been mike by the Eng- 
„liſh under Edward the Third, and 
was the EY place they retained of their ancient 
and extenſive territories in France. But Mary 
and her miniſters, from an injudicious economy, 
had neglected the works, and diſmifled the 
greater part of the garriſon. The duke of Guiſe 
was appriſed of theſe circumſtances, and the ri- 


A.D. 1558. 


gour of winter did not deter him from the dar- 


ing defign ; he ſuddenly inveſted the town, drove 


the Engliſh” from the forts which protected it, 


and in cight days reſtored Calais to the dominion 


of 
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* of the French, after it had been ſubje& to Eng- 
land for two hundred and ten years. Henry imi- 
tated on this occaſion the policy of its former con- 
queror ; he carefully expelled the Engliſh inha- 
bitants, and new peopled the town With his o wr? 

ſubjects, whom he allured to ſettle there * W © 
rious immunities. | 
On the retreat of the duke of Guiſe, the pope- 
had indeed ſigned a treaty of peace, and recon- 
ciled himſelf to Philip; but Henry found ſuffi-: 
cient conſolation for this deſertion in the marriage 
of the dauphin to Mary queen of Scotland; that 
princeſs had been long ſince affianced to Francis, 
and the nuptials were now celebrated with unu- 
ſual ſplendour, But the Scots in the articles of 
marriage took every Precaution that prudence 
could dictate to preſerve the liberty and e ba 
ence of their country. 
With the return of ſpring, the otitis ar- 
mies renewed their operations; the duke of Guiſe 
inveſted, and reduced after a ſiege of three weeks, 
Thionville in the duchy of Luxembourg. But . 
this acquiſition was more than counterbalanced ; 
by an event that had happened in another part 
of the Low Countries, The mareſchal de Ter- 
mes, governor of Calais, had penetrated into _ 
Flanders, ſtormed Dunkirk, and advanced to 
Ni ieuport, when his career was checked by the 
„ „ approack 
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3 of the count of Egmont, with a ſupe⸗ 
rior force. De Termes, encumbered with his 
ſpoils, endeavoured to retreat, but he was over- 
taken by the rapidity of the count, and com- 
pelled to engage near Gravelines. The deſpe- 


rate valour of the French held victory for ſome 


time in ſuſpenſe; when a ſquadron of Engliſh 


ſhips, drawn to the coaſt by the firing, entered 


the Aa, and turned their guns upon the right 


wing of the army of de Termes; the ſpirits of 


the Flemings revived with this aſſiſtance, and the 


rout of the French became univerſal. Two thou- 
ſand were killed on the ſpot; a greater number 
in their flight periſhed by the hands of the en- 


raped peafantry ; and the mareſchal de Termes, 
with many officers of pes were taken Pri- 


— 


ſoners. 
A. D. 1358. The duke of Guiſe,. on N 


_ 


3359. of this diſaſter, relinquiſhed all other 


ſchemes, and haſtened to the defence of the fron- 


tier of Picardy, while the duke of Savoy affected 


a junction with the forces of the count of Eg- 


mont. Each monarch placed himſelf at the head 
of his reſpective army, and as they were now. . 


only ſeparated by a few leagues, it was hourly 
expected that a decifive action would determine 


the fortune of the royal rivals. Vet both Philip 


0 ain * garefully to fortify their 
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ramps, and diſcovered by their inaction thee 4 its 
clinations for peace. For half a century their 
_ Kingdoms had been mutually exhauſted by the 
operations of war. The former was impatient to 
viſit Spain; the latter was influenced by the paſ- 
ſions of the ducheſs of Valentinois, who regarded 
with diſguſt the haughtineſs of the duke of Guiſe 
and his brother the cardinal of Lorrain, and was 
inclined to thwart their meaſures and obſtruct 
their glory. By her perſuaſion, Montmorency, 
Mill a priſoner, and eager to regain his liberty, 
Was entruſted with the delicate negociations; 
Philip readily liſtened to his propoſals ; a defint- 
tive treaty was ſigned at Cateau in Cambreſis ; 
the duke of Savoy recovered the territories which 
France had wreſted from him in Piedmont, Sa- 
voy, and Breſſe. Corfica was ceded to the Ge- 
noeſe; but Heſdin, Catelet, and Noyon, were re- 
ſtored to the French, who alſo retained Calais, | 
Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The death'of Mary 
had diflolved the connections of Philip with 


England; and by a ſeparate treaty with her Tuc- 


ceſſor Elizabeth, Henry engaged at the end of 

eight years to deliver up Calais, or to forfeit the 
fum of five hundred thouſand crowns.. - 

| A. 5 = The duke of Guiſe, and his hes 

e ner ge oy cardinal, arraigned the late 

Th treaty 
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treaty in the moſt open manner, as humiliating 
and diſgraceful to F rance. But their influence 
expired on the return of Montmorency ; and the 
conftable, ſupported by the ducheſs of Valenti- 
nois, reſumed his former aſcendancy over the 
mind of his royal maſter. Henry himſelf had 
cloſed with the overtures of peace, that he might 
the more effectually repreſs the religious opinions of 
the reformers, which were ſpreading with rapidity | 
throughout his dominions. D'Andelot, the bro- 
ther of Coligny, and the nephew of the conſta- 
ble, was juſtly accuſed as a proſelyte to the doc · 
trines of Calvin. In the preſence of his ſove- 
reign he preſumed to acknowledge his ſenti- 
ments; he was immediately deprived of his poſt 
of general of the French infantry, committed ta 
cloſe confinement, and only reſtored by ſubmiſ. 
fion, and the entreaties of his uncle. Through- 
out the capital, and the different provinces, the 
ſevereſt penalties were denounced againſt the pro- 
feſſots of Lutheraniſm, five of the moſt obſtinate 
were ſent to the Baſtile, and orders were iſſued 
for their immediate and rigorous proſecution. 
The active zeal of. a We in the vigour 
of his age, and neither deſtitute of capacity or 
firmneſs, might perhaps have vanquiſhed the 


* of his ſubjects, and Rod his king- 
dom 
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dom from the calamities of civil commotion, 


inflamed by religious rancour ; but the deſigns of 
Henry, and the hopes of the eſtabliſned church, 


were extinguiſhed by a fatal and unexpected ac- 


cident. Emanuel duke of Savoy had, arrived at 


SG 


Paris, to be preſent at the marriage of the prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth, who by an article of the late tre- 
ty was affianced to the king of Spain, and whoſe 


nuptials were celebrated at Paris by proxy, with 
martial magnificence, Jouſts and tournaments 
had on this occaſion been proclaimed by Henry, 


who excelled in every perſonal accompliſhment ; 
he had already gived fignal -proofs of his prow- 


eſs, when on the laſt day he was deſirous of break- 
ing a lance againſt Gabriel de Lorges, count de 
Montgomery, and who was diſtinguiſhed above 


any other nobleman for his ſuperior addreſs in 


theſe combats. Montgomery, at the command 


of his ſovereign, entered the liſts with avowed 


reluctance. The ſhock was rude on both ſides, 
but the count's lance breaking againſt the king's 
helmet, he attacked Henry with the ſtump; it 
entered the eye brow of his right eye, and the 


monarch bereaved of ſpeech and underſtanding 


a 


fell inſtantly to the ground, He was conveyed 


to his palace, and after remaining in a ſtate of 


inſenſibility for eleven days, expired in the fix- 


teenth 


— 
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treaty in the moſt open manner, as humiliating 
and diſgraceful to France. But their influence 
expired on the return of Montmorency ; and the 
conſtable, ſupported by the ducheſs of Valenti- 
nois, reſumed his former aſcendancy over the 
mind of his royal maſter. Henry himſelf had 
cloſed with the overtures of peace, that he might 
the more effectually repreſs the religious opinions of 
the reformers, which were ſpreading with rapidity | 
throughout his dominions. D*Andelot, the bro- 
ther of Coligny, and the nephew of the conſta- 
ble, was juftly accuſed as a proſelyte to the doc» 
trines of Calvin. In the preſence of his ſove- 
reign he preſumed to acknowledge his ſenti- 
ments; he was immediately deprived of his poſt 
of general of the French infantry, committed ta 
clofe confinement, and only reſtored by ſubmiſ- 
non, and the entreaties of his uncle. Through- 
. out the capital, and the different provinces, the 
ſevereſt penalties were denounced againſt the pro- 
feſſors of Lutheraniſm, five of the moſt obſtinate 
were ſent to the Baſtile, and orders were iffued 
for their immediate and rigorous proſecution, _ 
The active zeal of-a monarch, in the vigour 
of his age, and neither deſtitute of capacity. or 
firmneſs, might perhaps have vanquiſhed the 
icruples of his ſubjects, and preſerved his king- 
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dom from the calamities of civil commotion, 


inflamed by religious rancour ; but the deſigns of 
Henry, and the hopes of the eſtabliſned church, 


5 were extinguiſhed by a fatal and unexpected ac- 


cident. Emanuel duke of Savoy had, arrived at 
Paris, to be preſent at the marriage of the prin- 


ceſs Elizabeth, who by an article of the late tre- 
ty was affianced to the king of Spain, and whoſe 


nuptials were celebrated at Paris by proxy, with 


martial magnificence. Jouſts and tournaments 


had on this occaſion been proclaimed by Henry, 
who excelled in every perſonal accompliſhment ; 
he had already gived fignal proofs of his prow- 


eſs, when on the laſt day he was deſirous of break-. 


ing a lance againſt Gabriel de Lorges, count de 


Montgomery, and who was diſtinguiſhed above 
any other nobleman for his ſuperior addreſs in 


theſe combats. Montgomery, at the command 
of his ſovereign, entered the liſts with avowed 
reluctance. The ſhock was rude on both fides, 


but the count's lance breaking againſt the king's 
helmet, he attacked Henry with the ſtump; it 
entered the eye brow of his right eye, and the _ 


monarch bereaved of ſpeech and underſtanding 


fell inſtantly to the ground, He was conveyed _ 
to his palace, and after remaining in a ſtate of 
inen for e days, expired in the fix- 
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teenth year of his reign, and the forty-fifth of 
his age; leaving by his wife Catherine of Medi- 
eis ſeven children, the eldeſt of whom Francis 
the Second, was only entered i into his ſeventeenth 
| pe 
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Chapter the Twenty-ſixth. 


\ FRANCIS THE SECOND SUCCEEDS TO THE THRONE 
 —CHARACTER OF - CATHERINE OF MEDICIS 


AND THE GUISES—OF THE CONSTABLE MONT-= 
MORENCY, THE KINGOF NAVARRE, THE PRINCE 


OF CONDE, AND THE ADMIRAL COLIGNY=—__ 
' PERSECUTION OF THE HUGONOTS—CONSPIRA- 
CY OF AMBOISE=—=IMPRISONMENT AND cox- 


DEMNATION OF THE PRINCE OF CONDE— 
DEATH OF CERANTER | | 


* 


* age of Finncia, ON the 43 
of his acer, qualified him imme- 
diately to have aſſumed the reigns of govern- 
ment; but his feeble body was animated by a 


mind more feeble; and incapable of ſtate affairs, 
he reſigned himſelf to the abſolute controul of his 
mother, Catherine of Medicis, and of the Guiſes, 


the uncles of his queen, Mary of Scotland. 


5 Catherine of Medicis, from her rank as mother 
| „„ . 
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to the young king, might juſtly utge her ſuperior 
pretenfions to power. Her rival, Diana de Poi- 
tiers, on the death of Henry, abandoned by the 
_ minions of her proſperity, had ſunk into obſcu- 
rity, and was permitted to paſs the remainder of 
her days in retirement: The talents of Catherine, 
which had been overſhadowed by the charms of 
Diana, now ſhone forth in full luſtre. Bold, en- 
terpriſing, and ſagacious, her courage was never 
diſconcerted, and her penetration was ſeldom 
eluded, Infinuating in her manners, magnificent 
in her diſpoſition, and liberal to profuſion; a ge- 
nerous patroneſs of the arts and ſciences, amidſt 
the horrors of war, ſhe foſtered and protected the 
ſeeds of learning, which had been introduced in 
the reigns of Francis and Henry; but reverſe the 
medal, and ſhe was cruel, rapacious, and deceit- 
ful; profligate in her morals, and unbounded in 
her ambition; without ſentiment, without feeling, 
without religion, her prejudices and her paſſions, 
were equally ablorbed by an inordinate * of 
dominion. 

The duke of Guiſe, and the cardinal. of "RY 
rain, as the uncles of Mary of Scotland, found 
an eaſy acceſs to the perſon of their ſovereign, and 
might claim with propriety the firſt employments 
of the ſtate. The former by the defence of Metz, 


and the recovery of Calais, had eſtabliſhed his mi- 
| 5 35 litary 
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ley renown, and ſecured the attachment of the 


1 5 army; his bumanity, courteſy, and liberality, 


_ equally endeared him to the people; zealous for 
the eſtabliſhed religion, his ambition might have 
been reſtrained by duty and gratitude, had it not 

been inflamed by his brother the cardinal of Lor- 
rain, That prelate was venerated by the clergy 

as the guardian of their immunities, and by the 
catholics as the champion of their faith; verſed 
in the wiles of courts, fruitful i in expedients, and 
eloquent. in debate, he was too readily elated by 
ſucceſs, and too eafily depreſſed by defeat. His 


| Perſonal courage was ever doubted ; his yindic- _ 
tive temper was ever dreaded ; and the diſſoluſe 


pleaſures of his private life, vied with the pw 
| ſumption of his public conduct. 

To oppoſe three ſuch ndl n for 
miniſterial power, the conſtable Montmorency, 
grown grey in the ſervice of Francis and Henry, 


could only rely on the merit of former actions, 


and the conſciouſneſs of his own integrity. 
Haughty and inflexible in his diſpoſition, ſevere 
to the fatlings of others and to his own, he was 
ill calculated for thoſe delicate intrigues which 

require a flexible temper and infinuating addrels. 


Accuſtomed to be placed at the head of affairs, he | 


regarded it as his due; yet his ardour for the ſup- 
| OY wink the eſtabliſhed ata W him 


from TEN 


was the firſt, and di 
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from embracing the only means by which he could 
attain it, a ſtrict alliance with the princes of the 
Of theſe Anthony of Bourbon king of Navarre; 
rived additional luſtre from b 
his pretenſions to that kingdom, and an increaſe 


of conſequence from the poſſeſſion of Bearn. 


Nature had endowed him with a diſpoſition mild, 


humane, and eafily wrought on; but had denied 
the commanding genius requiſite to curb the aſ- 


piring ſpirits of the age. Timid and irreſolute, 
he fluctuated between the two religions of catholic _ 
and hugonot ; and indulgent to the pleaſures of 


love, his political engagements were often a 


_ ſolved by the charms of the fair. 
From this ſtain the character of his brothet 
Lewis, prince of Conde, was not free ; and though 
his perſon was ungraceful and diminutive, he re- 
ceived from women the moſt flattering proofs of 


their affection; but an amorous complexion was 


the only foil to qualities the moſt ſplendid, and 


virtues the moſt heroic... Of high and determined 


courage, he was formed to ſhine in camps as well 


as courts; and though his income was narrow, 
he diſplayed a magnificence of temper worthy his 
birth and ſtation. He had early attached himſelf 


to the doctrines of the reformed, from which no 
arts could allure him ; and his ſteadineſs to thoſe 


religious 
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- e principles Might probably be confirmed : 
by the oppoſite conduct in the duke of Guiſe, 
whom he conſidered through 1 as the rival of 

| his fame and fortune. „ 

The admiral Coligny had Aiſtinguiſhed himſelf ; 

| 15 the defence of St. Quintin; but his perſonal . 
courage was the leaſt of the numerous qualities 

which adorned him. He, of all the chiefs, per- 
haps alone, from conviction, had renounced the- 
errors of the church of Rome, and embraced the 

| doctrines of Calvin. Brave, generous, and ſin- 

cere, he was actuated by no ſelfiſh views, he was 

impelled by no baſe or private paſſions. To ob- 

tain liberty of conſcience for himſelf, and for | 
thoſe who profeſſed the ſame tenets, was all that 
he required; and it was with the reluctance of a 

. patriot that he found himſelf compelled to ſeek. 

it amidſt the horrors of civil war. The pious. 5 
ſcruples of his brother d' Andelot had already ek. 

poſed him to the diſpleaſure of the late king; and 
zealous in the cauſe of religious freedom, he 

ſeemed to court danger with an enthuſiaſtic Va- 
lau,, | | PE du, 

Buch were the ee en deſtined to extort ou 
admiration, amidſt the calamities with which . 

intriguing genius, wild ambition, or intemperatee I 
zcal, afflicted their country. The feeble monarch 

himſelf, was obſcured by the ſhining talents of his 

vor. II, | nM. GS; ſub- 
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ſubjects ; and when the deputies of the — ds 
waited on Francis to expreſs their duty and alle- 
giance to his perſon, he informed them that he 
had thought proper to inveſt the duke of Guiſe 
and the cardinal of Lorrain with the ſupreme ad- 
miniſtration of affairs, affigning to the former the 
military en, and the finances to the 
_ 
- Had the king of Navatre Blind to We 
Perthnities of the conſtable Montmorency, and 
immediately on the diſaſtrous fate of Henry, pre- 
ented himſelf at court, his rank, as firſt prince of 
the blood, might have overawed and baffled the 
ſchemes of his adverſaries; but Anthony, who 
was by nature itreſolute, and peculiarly diſtruſtful 
of Montmorency, to whom he imputed the dere- 
liftion of his rights at the late peace, advanced 
dy flow journies, and arrived not, till the conſta- 
ble was diſmiſſed from his office of maſter of the 
"houſehold, to his ſeat at Chantilly ; his own recep- 
tion, with that of his brother the prince of Conde, 
was cold and diſreſpectful; yet both conſented to 
aſſiſt at the king's coronation, which was per- 
+ formed at Rheims by the cardinal of Lorrain, 
| archbifhop of that ſee ; and the king of Navarre 
was ſoon after perſuaded by Catherine of Medicis 
to conduct the princeſs Elizabeth to the fronners 
Ty was afterwards detained in Bearn, 
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with the vain hope of recovering his former do- 

minions by a negociation, with which he was 
amuſed by the ps and the duke hag : 
. 
On the retreat of cha prince, Cethezine 2 
the Guiſes no longer affected to conceal thoſe de · 
ſigns which they had ſo long meditated; every 
precaution to enſure the obedience of the people, 
and to deprive them of the means of defence, had 
been already taken. An edict appeared, forbid- 
ding any perſon to carry fire arms, or to wear 
any dreſs favourable to the concealment of fuch _ 
weapons. Coligny, whoſe high ſpirit and com- 
manding genius was peculiarly dreaded, was 
aimed at by a ſecond regulation, which declared 
that no perſon ſhould hold two poſts at the ſame 
time; the admiral immediately. reſigned the go- 
vernment of Picardy; but the pretenſions of the 
prince of Conde were diſregarded, and that pro- 
vince was entruſted to the mareſchal Briſac, while 
the duke of Guiſe ſucceeded to the office of 
maſter of the houſehold, of which the conſtable 
had been diſpoſſeſſed. 
Such were the meaſures preparatory 1 to ett 
ſocution of the proteſtants, who about this time 
began firſt to be ſtyled Hugonots; but no ſooner 
was the ground cleared before them, than the 

| councils of Catherine and the Guiſes were diftin- 
| | „„ guimed 
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guiſhed by a more 88 and deciſive ſpirit. 


Courts of eccleſiaſtical judicature, inveſted with 
inquiſitorial powers, were erected, which took 
cognizance of hereſy ; and they were denominated 
the Chambres Ardentes, from the ſeverity of the 


puniſhments which they inflicted. The ſtricteſt 


ſearch was made to diſcover offenders; the moſt 
flagitious crimes were ſtudiouſly imputed to their 
nightly aſſemblies; and every orthodox catholic 
was taught to regard them with abhorrence. The 
rigour which prevailed in the capital was ſoon ex- 
tended to the provinces ;- and the proſelytes .to 
calviniſm, after fruitleſs appeals to their blameleſs 
conduct, found themſelves compelled to ſeek 


ſafety in reſiſtance. The numbers of troops 


which had been diſbanded at the late peace, be- 
fieged the court with clamours for that recom- 
penſe which they thought due to their ſervices; 
the cardinal of Lorrain, wearied with their impor- 


tunities, and unable to ſatisfy their demands, com- 


manded them to retire, on pain of being inſtantly 


7 hung upon a gallows erected for that purpoſe; 


and by his inſolent brutality alienated the minds 


of theſe military adventurers from the houſe of 


Guiſe, and at the fame time firengthened the 


hands, and ſwelled the partizans of the hugonots. 


- Theſe began already to bear with impatience 
the repeated inſults and unwearied malice of their 
182 per- 
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1 10 perſecutors ; their confidence was increaſed”. by 
the alarming ſymptoms of decay which menaced 
the life of Francis. Minard, a magiſtrate who had 


diſplayed peculiar activity in the ſeizure and con- 
viction of the proteſtants, was ſuddenly aſſaſſinated. 
Though it never could be diſcovered with cer- 
tainty from what hand the blow came, yet Robert 
Stuart, a native of Scotland, incurred the ſuf- 


picion of the court. He in vain beſought the 
protection of Mary, to whom he declared himſelf 
related ; that princeſs denied him as her kinſman, 


and rather ſtimulated than repreſſed the fury of 


his proſecutors. The ſecurity that he vainly ex- 
pected from the favour of his ſovereign, he found 
in his own conſtancy ; nor could the ſevereſt tor- 
tures extort a confeſſion from a boſom ſteeled by 


conſcious. innocence, or animated by religious 


zeal. He was at laſt reluctantly diſmiſſed by the 

| judges, to maintain in future by his wen che 
tenets which he profeſſed - © = + 

The ſeeds of diſcontent were widely 


diffuſed throughout the kingdom, and A. p. 1560 


the breath of an able leader was only wanted to 


wake them into life. This was found in a gen- 


tleman of Perigord, named John de Bary la Re- 


naudie, of an ancient family, but of a ruined for- 
tune; he had been caſt in a law ſuit, and con- 


demned to a. ſevere fine and baniſhme :t, for 
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Raving produced fctitious titles. He nn 
ed, in foreign countries, to reſtore the reputation 
which he had ſo fatally wounded in his own. He 
retired to Geneva and Lauſanne, imbibed the 
doctrines of the Reformation; and among his 
exiled countrymen acquired an high and juſt cha- 
racter for intrepidity, eloquence, ſagacity, and 
that enterpriſing genius ſo peculiatly requiſite in 
the leader of a conſpiracy. Under a feigned name, 
and in difguiſe, he traverſed the different pro- 
vinces of France, explored the hopes, and in- 
Damned the reſentments of thoſe who profeſſed the 
fame religious principles with himſelf; and at 
length appointed a general rendezyous at Nantes, 
Where the parliament of Brittany was at that time 
fitting. From various parts of the kingdom, 
above two hundred gentlemen of noble extrac- 
tion, and confiderable influence in their reſpective 
diftrifts, attended his ſummons; and Renaudie, 
in glowing colours, preſented to their view the ar- 
rogance and formidable power of the Guiſes, the 
weakneſs of the king, the dangerous artifices of 
Catherine, the wrongs of the proteſtants; and 
their juſt hopes that the prince of Condè would 
readily place himſelf at the head of an aſſociation, 

which alone could afford him ſecurity, as ſoon as 
it artained a certain degree of ſtrength; but he 
at the ſame time ſolemnly proteſted to preſerve 
+; =74 „ ö — his 
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his allegiance to Francis inviolable; and that it 
was only his intention to liberate the kingdom 

from the tyranny of the Guiſes. His ſpeech was 
received with univerſal approbation; the con- 
ſpirators agreed to. aſſemble their dependants; by 
different and private roads to meet at Blois, where 

the court then reſided; to preſent a petition to 
the king to indulge them in the free exerciſe of 
their religious tenets; and to ſeize the perſons of 
the duke of Guiſe, and the eardinal of Lorrain, 


as enemies to the een ah to the yan. trans 


* 


o FLAKE: 
But it was not probable that a b, confided. 
to ſo many, would be preſerved with the fidelity 
that ſo delicate an enterpriſe” required. The 
court, from different quarters, were warned of 
near and formidable danger; at length che par- 
ticulars of the conſpiracy were divulged by 2 
proteſtant lawyer, at whoſe houſe in Paris Re- 
naudie had lodged, and to whom he had impart- 
ed his deſigns. TO diſconcert the ſchemes of 
their enemies, the Guiſes immediately removed 
Francis from Blois to the caſtle of Amboiſe, as 
1 place more capable of defence; under the 
royal ſignature they, commanded the inſtant at- 
tendance of the prince of Cond&; the -dmiral 
Coligny, and his brother d'Andelot; and the 
prop obedience of theſe powerful chiefs al- 
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layed the fears of the court, and 8 what- 


ever might be their private wiſhes, that they had 
not openly embarked in the daring project of Re- 
naudie. The duke of Guiſe himſelf, to provide 
againſt every emergency, was created lieutenant. 
general, with ſupreme power in all cauſes, civil 
and military ; an appointment, which was 0 ppoſed 


by the chancellor Olivier, but ſupported by Ca- 
therine of Medicis ; who rightly judged the ef. 8 


fuſion of blood which muſt neceſſarily attend 


the exerciſe of ſuch unqualified authority in theſe 


turbulent times, would ſerve to load the poſſaſpr 


; 5 it with additional odium. 


Though Renaudie was conſcious that his plans 
were betrayed, and that the court was prepared, 
he deferred, but did not deſiſt from, his daring 
enterpriſe; and ſeveral of the conſpirators, march- 
ing in ſmall bands, and only during the night, 


appeared at the gates, and ſtruck terror through 
the caſtle of Amboiſe; they were repulſed, and 
cut to pieces by the loyal zeal of the inhabi- 
tants, guided by the ſkill, and animated by the 


ſpirit of the duke of Guiſe. Several parties of 
the confederates were intercepted, and the ba- 


ron de Caſtelnau, at the head of a canſiderable 


body af the calviniſts, was inveſted i in the caſtle 


of Noiſy, by the ſuperior forces of the duke of 


Nepaum, and 3 on promiſe of life for 
himſelf | 
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himſelf ani his affociates.  Renaudie informed 
of the danger of Caſtelnau, with a few deſperate 
companions, preſſed forwards to ſhare his fortune. 
In the foreſt of Chateau- Renaud he was met by 
the baron de Pardaillon, at the head of two hun- 
dred cavalry; he defended himſelf with a brayery 
heightened by deſpair ; and after beholding the 
ſlaughter of almoſt the whole of his party, he 
| ſpurred his horſe up to Pardaillon, and thruſting 

a poinard through his vizor, laid him dead upon 


the ground. He himſelf was immediately after 


ſhot through the thigh, and died fighting deſpe- - 


| rately to the laſt. His body was publicly expoſed 


ona gibbet, and a label affixed to it, with the in- 
ſcription of Chief of the Rebels, and his diſmem - 
bered limbs were afterwards left to putrify on _ 
in the neighbourhood of AmboiſG. 6: 
Fet the fate of Renaudie, and eee ee 
ür of the Guiſes, could not extinguiſh that 
flame which religion had kindled, and which has 
conſtantly been found to derive new force from 
perſecution. In a few days after their leader had 
fallen, la Mothe and Coqueville, two of the con- 
ſpirators appeared at the gates, and penetrated 
into the ſuburbs of Amboiſe. They were over- 
whelmed by the numbers of the royal forces, and 
combating with a reſolution that only religious 
frenzy could inſpire, they were buried under the 
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ruins of the burning houſes. This sd at · 
tempt ſtimulated the ardour of juſtice; e each 
haunt: of the conſpirators was explored ; twelve 
hundred expired under the hands of the exe - 
eutioner; the waters of the Loire were purpled 
with their blood; and the air was tainted with 


their wretched carcaſes which were Hang b 


rites of burial. TT 1 
But the deſtruction of ain ne nien 


fatiated not the vengeance of the perſecutors of 
the reformed. The aſſurances of ſafety which 
Caſtelnau had received from the duke of Ne- 
mouts, and the interceſſion of the moſt reſpectabie 
noblemen af the court, could not preſerve him 


from the implacable enmity of the princes of 
Lorrain ; he ſubmitted to his ſentence with com- 
poſed courage, and rejected every temptation that 
was held out to include the prince of Conde as 
his deer ; a declaration to that effect had 


panions; ; bur Caſtelnau dal: Www the 3 
fion, and in the laſt moments of his life ne 
the innocence of the prince. £90 

In the prefence of the king, hes prince of 
* Conde vindicated his honour from the late impu- 
tation, and with the intrepidity natural to him, | 


offered to maintain his innocence in ſingle com- 
bat againſt his accuſer. The duke of Guiſe, at 


wen this defiance was levelled, eluded the 8 
lenge, 


4 N 


ES. 
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lenge, by warmly praiſing the prince's conduct, 
and declaring that he was ready to be his ſecond 


againſt any antagoniſt; yet in private | he . urged TOS 


the propriety of ſecuring a chief whoſe birth, ge- 
nius, and ſpirit, rendered him capable of the moſt 
_ daring enterpriſes. Francis perhaps would have 


been eaſily wrought to compliance; but the chan- 


cellor Olivier, about this time, ſunk into the 
grave, lamenting, with his laſt breath, the ſan- 
guinary ſcenes to which he had been witneſs. 
The ſeals on his demiſe were beſtowed on Michael 
de PHoſpital, an able miniſter, but deyoted: to 
_ the queen-mother. He ſuggeſted to her the 
danger of the Guiſes acquiring a permanent aſ- 
5 cendancy, and confirmed her in that ſyſtem of tem- 
porizing policy ſo happily adapted to her genius 
and diſpoſition. In conſequence of his counſels, 
Catherine ſecretly ſupported the prince of Condè 
and the hugonots; but a ſhort time after the execu- 
tion of Caſtelnau, an afſembly of the nobility was 
convened at Fontainbleau ; the conſtable, the ad- 
miral, and his brother d'Andelot, attended with a 
numerous train of adherents and Coligny en- 
tering the. cabinet of his fovereign, preſented a 


, petition for the toleration of the reformed reli» 


i gion; adding, that although no name was afhxed 
do it, whenever his majeſty would ſignify his 
pleaſure, it would be figned by one hundred and 
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fifty thoufand perſons. It was oppoſed: with the 
utmoſt aſperity by the Guiſes, but their violence 
was checked by the ſecret ſuggeſtions of Cathe- 


rine, and Francis declared his intention of aſ- 


ſembling the ſtates in the enſuing e to 
reconcile all religious differences. 

On the concluſion of this Wadi the hoy of 
| . and his brother the prince of Conde, 
who had attended it, withdrew into Bearn, where 
doubtful of the promiſed convention of the ſtates, 
they concerted meaſures to diſpoſſeſs the Guiſes 
of their power and offices; but the diſpoſition of 
the former, always irreſolute, revoktd his aſſent, 
and difeoncerted a ſcheme which had been plan- 
ned by the adherents of the latter, for ſurpriſing 
the city of Lyons; yet the intrigues of the princes. 
were not ſo ſecretly conducted, but they ſoon 
reached the ears of the court. Catherine, alarm- 
ed at their preſumption, again united herſelf to 
the Guiſes; and an emiſſary belonging to the 
King of Navarre, named la Sague, was ſeized at 
Eftampes, by order of the queen-mother ; the 
letters which he carried, contained expreſſions 
dark and myſterious; thoſe of Francis de Ven- 
dome, Vidame of Chartres were, by the perſonal 
enmity of the Guiſes, conſtrued into treaſon ; 
that nobleman, the moſt gallant of the court, and 
who had been deemed: n e to 


the 
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the queen-mother, now experienced the tranſition, _ 


of paſſions, and beheld her regard converted into 


hatred, which ſuffered ban to Wen out his 
life in confinement. . = 
But while the princes of the hacks of Bourbon 
N 0 their liberty, the power of Catherine 
and the Guiſes was expoſed to be ſhaken by every 
rude blaſt; and the court, fearful of venturing - 
on open hoſtilities, determined to ſacrifice the 
faith of the ſovereign; rather than hazard the 
tranquillity of the kingdom. The aſſembly of - 
the ſtates, which had been appointed for Meaux; 
was now transferred to Orleans; and the young 
king, whole health hourly declined, and whoſe 


impending diſſolution haſtened the deſigns of the 


Guiſes, proceeded towards that city with a train 
of a thouſand horſe. The Mareſchal de St An- 
dre, brave, polite, and infinuating, but needy, 
diffipated, and unprincipled, and chained by his 
wants to the ſervice of the houſe of Lorrain, was 


diſpatched to the king of Navarre and his bro- 


ther with the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of amity : they 
reluctantly ſat out on a journey which was preg- 
nant with the greateſt danger; and in the courſe 
of which. they received intimations of the moſt - 
alarming nature; each day added ſome new proof 
of the impetuous counſels of the Guiſes, and of 
the too ready acquieſcence of the eaſy monarch ; 
| | Dur 
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but they had advanced now too far to recede j 
different parties had been ſtationed on the road 
behind to intercept their retreat or flight; and 
with a ſlender train, but an undaunted counte- 
nance, they at length entered the city of Orleans. 
On entering the royal preſence, they were at 
firſt received by Francis with coldneſs, which 
gave way to reproaches. The king ſeated be- 
_ tween their enemies the duke of Guiſe and the 
cardinal of Lorrain, and, ſurrounded by the 
- captains of his guard, arraigned the prince of 
_ Conde in the moſt violent terms, accuſed him 
of having attempted to ſeize on the principal ci · 
ties of his dominions, and even having plotted 
againſt his life, and that of his brothers. Conde, 
not in the leaſt diſmayed, offered to prove his 
innocence. To aſcertain it,” replied Francis, 
e it is neceſſary to proceed by the uſual modes 
of juſtice;” he immediately quitted the room, 
and after a ſhort conference with Catherine, who 
with her uſual duplicity affected to deplore the 
violence which ſhe herſelf recommended, the two | 
princes were arreſted” by the captains of the 
guard; the king of Navarre was conducted to an 
adjoining apartment, where, though carefully 
watched, he was allowed the liberty of converſa- 
tion; but the prince of Conde was confined in a 


houſe erected for the purpoſe in a — ſquare, 
5 where 
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where all hopes of eſcape was ſhut out by bars of _ 
iron; and all idea of reſeue precluded, by a nu- 
merous and vigilant guard, a * ſeveral 
pieces of cannon. ; 
The Hugonots received 55 terror 5 hs 
: niſhment the intelligence of a meaſure in which 
| they were ſo deeply concerned; d'Andelot, with 
his uſual ſagacity had foreſeen the ſtorm, and un- 
der the pretence of chaſtifing the diſobedience of 
| ſome officers under his command, had withdrawn 
to Brittany; his brother the admiral, bold in 
conſcious innocence, till remained in Orleans; 
but he owed his ſafety rather to the appearance 
of moderation, which the Guiſes ſtill affected to 
preſerve, and to the dread of rendering deſperate 
the whole body of the reformed, than to * 
blameleſs tenor of his own conduct. | 
But with the prince of Conde, every thing pro- 
claimed the reſolution of the houſe of Lorrain 
to ſeize the preſent moment, and to extinguiſh 
the formidable rival of their fate and fortunes. 
. The chancellor and five judges were appointed 
to interrogate him in priſon; but the gloomy 
reſtraint to which he was comdemned, could not 
ſhake the magnanimous mind of Lewis; he re- 
jected with indignation the ſubſervient tribunal, 
and boldly demanded that public trial to which 


his n entitled him. His undaunted courage 
"SOR 
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| ſecured his reputation, buit eould not SAY avert- 
ed the malice of his enemies; Groſtot, the bai- 
liff of Orleans, who was ſuſpected of endeavour- 
ing to excite the compaſſion of the inhabitants 

in favour of the prince, was accuſed of connivihg 

at the meetings of the heretics; he was tried, 
condemned; and executed; and his fate 1 
conſidered only as preparatory to that of Condè. 

Catherine in vain ſaw the error that ſhe had 

committed in uniting herſelf too cloſely with 
the princes of Lorrain, and deſtroying that ba- 
lance of parties that gave conſequence to her own 
ſituation. Borne away with the ſtream, ſhe was 

no longer capable of reſiſtance; and the fate of 
the prince of Condè appeared inevitable, when 
he was preſerved from the impending ſtroke by 

an event as momentous as it was unexpected. 
The king on the morning of Groſlot's execution 
had gone out to the chace; on his return he was 
\ ſeized with a violent pain in his head, attended 
with fainting. It was ſoon diſcovered: that an 
impoſthume had formed in his ear, and the ſur- 
geons pronounced the ſymptoms mortal. The 
Guiſes, impatient of every delay, and apprehen- 
five leſt their prey ſhould eſcape them, hurried 

on the proceſs with an indecent haſte which ſwept 
away every form of juſtice; and the prince of 


* was condemned by bis judges to have his 
head 


1 : HISTORY OF FRANCE. * a 
head ſtruck off on a ſeaffold before the king * 
apartment. : 
But the chancellor, ever averſe to theſe violent 
7 meaſures, and ſenſible of the danger which might 
_ ariſe from the execution of ſo i iniquitous a ſen- 
tence, withheld, under various pretences, his fig- . 
nature to the order for the prince's execution; 
to this delay the prince of Conde was indebted 
for his life; for while the Guiſes ſtill aſſailed Fran- 
cis with inceſſant importunities, the feeble frame 
of that monarch yielded to the inveteracy of his 
diſeaſe, and he expired in the eighteenth year of 
his age and the ſecond of his reign. His charac- _ 
ter preſents a blameleſs void, unmarked by vir- 
tue or vice, and his languid diſpoſition appears 
to have been equally incapable of diſcharging 
the duties of his rank, or enjoying the pleaſures 
of his age. Amidſt the various cabals of his 
court, his corpſe was indecently neglected; Ca- 
therine and the Guiſes were engaged in extending 
or confirming their influence; and the funeral 
obſequies of the deceaſed monarch were only 
attended by Sanſac and la Broſſe, Who had been 
his governors, and Guillard, IT. of Senlis, who 
had Tu been bind. 
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FEE Iowa Chapter the Twenty-ſeventh. 


CHARLES THE NINTH, KING OF FRANCE—CATHE- 
INE SECURES THE REGENCY—MASSACRE OF + 
VASSY—REVOLT OF THE HUGONOTS—BATTLE 
or ST. DENIS, AND DEATH OF MONTMOREN- 
 CY—BATTLE OF JARNAC, AND DEATH OP | 
THE PRINCE OF CONDE—PEACE WITH THE 
| HUGONOTS—MASSACRE OF ST. BARTHOLO- 
MEW——CIVIL WAR—DEATH OF CHARLES THE | 


- NINTH. 


A. D. 1560. Tn E death of Francis, and the 
153561. ſucceſſion of Charles the Ninth, then 
only in the eleventh year of his age, opened a 
new and boundleſs field to the intriguing genius 
of Catherine of Medicis. Courted mutually by 
the princes of Bourbon and Lorrain, ſhe diſ- 
played that maſterly addreſs for which ſhe was ſo 
eminent, in ſecuring for herſelf the firſt place in 


the government. Pry the widow of the de- 
9 | cCeaſed 


* 
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xeaſed monarch, ſoon retired to her native king- 
dom of Scotland. The prince of Condè, releaſed 
from his fetters, was pronounced guiltleſs of the 
crimes laid to his charge, and re-admitted to his 
ſeat in council; the king of Nayarre obtained 
the title of lieutenant general; but the powers of 
regent, though without the name, were veſted by 
the ſtates in the queen-mother. To ſecure her 
authority, ſhe attached to her fide the conſtable 
Montmorency; ſhe united in a cloſe confederacy 
that veteran ſtateſman, the duke of Guiſe and 
the mareſchal de St. Andre; and by this league, 

to which was applied the name of the Triumvirate, 
ſhe hoped to repreſs the aſpiring defigns of the 
. Princes of Bourbon, who ſupported by Coligni, 
and ſeconded by the hearts and hands of the re- 
formed, might, ſhe feared, affix lirnits to che au- 
thority ſhe panted after. 

But Catherine herſelf experienced ha fate that 
attends thoſe who relinquiſh the- plain road to 
tread the crooked paths of policy, and was ſoon | 
| bewildered in the mazes of her own cunning and 

artifice. The ceremony of Charles's coronation 
was ſcarce performed at Rheims, before his mo- 
ther began to regard with ſuſpicion and diſtruſt 
the very confederacy ſhe has ſo lately formed. 
She attempted to balance it by another of equal 
OY weight: : ſhe allured Anthony king of 
N 2 Navarre 


_ 
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Navarre by the charms of mademoiſelle de Rover, : 


one of her maids of honour, to renounce bis 
claim to the regency as firſt prince of the blood ; 
and ſhe gratified rhe admiral Coligni by avowed- 


ly patroniſing the doctrines and followers of Cal- 


vin. The Triumvirate, diſguſted at the loſs of 


their credit, and at the preference ſhewn to the 
hugonots, under pretence of attachment to the 
ancient religion, quitted the court, and drew 
along with them the fickle and credulous king of 
Navarte, by a promiſe, which they pretended to 
have received from the king of Spain, of ceding 
to him the iſland of Sardinia as a apa 
for the kingdom of Navarre. 

Although Anthony and the trium- | 
virate ſeemed entirely to have aban- 
doned the court, and to leave Catherine to the 
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cCunſels of the prince of Conde and Coligni, they 
only waited a favourable opportunity of regain- 
ing their former influence; while the prince and 


admiral, ſenſible of the motives which actuated 


the queen-mother, and induced her apparently 


to lean to the proteſtants, prepared to encounter 
the tempeſt of her future enmity wi a Arie: al- 
_ Hance with the princes of Germany. 
Such was the doubtful fituation of affairs; and 
each party, in the tranſient moments of tranquil- 
Jy, _ diligently N in ſtrengthening 
their 
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their own pretenſions, when a fatal accident haſt _ 


_ ened the rupture between the factions, and let 
| looſe" the united rage of perſonal and religious 
rancour. The duke of Guiſe returning towards 


Paris, to animate by his preſence the inhabitants, 5 


had halted at Vaſſy, a little town of Champagne. 
His attendants inſulted a congregation of proteſt- 

ants, who were aſſembled at their devotidns ; the 
followers of the duke were repulſed by the reform- 
ed with ſtones, and as he himſelf attempted to 

quell the diſpute, he was wounded. in the face. 
His domeſtics, enraged at the ſight of their maſ-' 
ter's blood, drew their ſwords, and killed and 
wounded bow two hundred and fifty of the Hu- 
gonots. When the tumult was over, the duke 
of Guiſe ſeverely reprehended the magiſtrate for 
ſuffering theſe aſſemblies; and on his pleading; 
the late royal edict in favour of the calviniſts, he 


laid his hand on his ſword, and angrily replied; re; 


e this ſhall ſoon cut the bond of that edict Ms, 
never fo. ſtrong,” | 5 
The prince of Condꝭ, then with ds court at?” 

the palace of Monceaux, demanded inſtant repa- 

ration for the maſſacre at Vaſly ; and the queen- 
mother as readily promiſed him the moſt PER gy 
ſatisfaction; but the king of Navarre and the tri- 
umvirate, confident in their own union, rejected 
her authority, and derided her commands, The 
15 al N duke 
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ike of Guiſe himſelf ſoon after arrived at Paris 
with twelve hundred horſe; in his march to Fon- 
tainbleau his forces were fwelled by a prodigi- 
ous train of adherents; and Catherine fearful of 
being deprived” of the ſupreme management of 
affairs, ſummoned to her aſſiſtance the prince of 
Conde then at his ſeat near Meaux ; her language, 
animated and pathetic, exhorted him ſtrongly to 
reſcue her ſon from captivity, and afforded him 
the pretence he wiſhed for to arm his aſſociates. 
With a ſmall, but daring, band he paſſed the river 
Seine at St Cloud, in his way to join her; but 
though the confederate lords might deſpiſe his 
inferior numbers, they gladly embraced the oc- 
caſion to make themſelves maſters of the king's 
perſon, under the pretext of reſcuing him from 
the enterpriſes of the Hugonots; Catherine, in- 
| capable of reſiſtance, vainly lamented the conſe- 
quence of her own wiles : nor could the impo- 
tent tears of the royal youth change the deſigns 
of the confederates, who conducted him, with his 
indignant mother, firſt to Milan, and afterwards to 
the capital. | 
But the retreat of the . and ak een 
which preſented themſelves, ſerved to inflame 1n- 
ſtead of damping the ardour of the prince of 
Conde; after conferring a few moments with the 


admiral, he embraced as his only hope of honour- 
- able 


* 
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able ſecurity, the dangers of civil war; accom- 
panied by two thouſand cavalry, he preſſed for- 
wards to Orleans and inſtantly made himſelf maſ- 
ter of that city. He was immediately choſen 
chief of the reformed by unanimous conſent, and 
neglected no precautions which could contribute 
to ſucceſs; he diſpatched meſſengers to Germany, 
to ſolicit the aid of the proteſtant brethren; and 
he conciliated the minds of the loyal, by the de- 
claration that he took up arms to relieve the king 
and his mother from the captivity in which they 
were held by the Triumvirate. hs 
The chancellor de PHoſpital yet laboured to 
avert the tempeſt which impended over his coun - 
try; by his exhortations two fruitleſs conferences 
were held between Catherine and the prince of 
Conde. The latter in the firſt engaged to quit 


the kingdom, if his enemies would conſent to , 


relinquiſh the adminiſtration ; the triumvirs had 
previouſly given a promiſe to that effect, and af- 
fected to perform it by retiring to Chateau Dun. 
But Coligni, always jealous of the intentions of 
the queen- mother, and conſcious of the danger 
to the hugonots if abandoned by their chief, per- 
ſuaded him to break off the treaty, and rather 
truſt to arms, chan to > the doubtful uy of Ca- 
cherine. 8 4 | 
The operations of war were e immediately com- 
N 4 „ menced; 


3 
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menced ; the royal army, animated by the pre- 
ſence of Charles and his mother, after recovering. 
and plundering, Blois, Tours, and Bourges, 1n- 
veſted Rouen, which was defended with obſtinate. 
valour by Montgomery, celebrated for his fatal 
tournament with Henry the Second; and who 
had withdrawn from the implacable reſentment 
of Catherine to England, embraced the doctrines; 
of the reformed, and now returned to vindicate 
them with his ſword. The inhabitants encou- 
raged by his example, refuſed all offers of capi- 

tulation; at length the city was taken by aſſault, 
and abandoned te the fury and rapacity of the 
foldiers; Montgomery himſelf eſcaped with a 
few companions in a boat, by breaking the 
chains which were ſtretched acroſs the river Cau- 
dabec ; but Anthony king, of | Navarre received 
in the courſe of the ſiege awound in his ſhoulder, 
which ſoon proved mortal. He expired at a 
time when his judgment began to open, and 
when he was fincerely deſirous of effacing the 
unfavourable opinions bis fickle conduct had im- 
preſſed. His laſt words evinced his attachment 
to the reformed religion; and he ordered thoſe 
who were near him to carry his injunctions to 
his widow, to be ever on ber guard, to ſtrengthen 
the fortified parts ſhe poſſeſſed, and neither to 
| truſt herſelf or her children at court. 3 
| In 
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In wid mean time ehe prince of Gand rein- 
forced by the proteſtant princes of Germany, 5 


with an army of twelve thouſand men, advanced 


oe 


towards the capital. After repeated attempts to 
| intimidate the inhabitants, and ſurpriſe the gates 
of Paris, he decamped, and retired towards Nor- 
mandy. In his retreat he was purſued and har- 

raſſed by the forces of the confederates, and at | 


Dreux in N ormandy the rival armies engaged 


with mutual enmity. The impetuous charge of 


the hugonots at firſt trampled | down 5 all oppofi- 


tion; the conſtable Montmorency, wounded in 
the face, was taken priſoner by Robert Stuart, 
who already has been noticed as ſuſpected of the 
aſſaſſination of the catholic magiſtrate Minard; 
But the day was reſtored by the calm intrepidity | 


of the duke of Guiſe ; he ſuddenly fell upon and 


put to flight. the hugonots diſperſed in the pur- 
ſuit; the Prince of Conde, diſmounted and ſur- 
rounded, ſurrendered to Henry d' Amville, the 


ſecond ſon of the conſtable; but Coligni ſtill 
maintained the combat with perſevering valour; 
under cover of the night he retreated with the 
troops that he had rallied towards Orleans; and 
carried with him two pieces of the royal cannon, 
and his captive Montmorency. 


Ih he victory of Dreux eſtabliſhed the martial 
fame of the duke of Guiſe; and his military re- 


nown 


3 


* 


reputation of the commander, the numbers of 
his garriſon, and the inclemency of the ſeaſon, 
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' nown was rivalled by the politeneſs with which 


he received his captive the prince of Conde ; he 


lodged him in his own tent, and even divided 
with him his bed. The fame field in which he 


triumphed over his enemies, diminiſhed the num - 


der of his competitors. Of the Triumvirs the 
conſtable was a priſoner to Coligni ; the mareſ- 


chal de St. Andre had fallen in the conflict by 
the hand of 'a gentleman named Bobigni, whoſe 
eſtate he enjoyed by confiſcation ; and Catherine, 


though ſhe dreaded the riſing genius of the houſe 
of Lorrain, conferred on the victorious chief the 


fupreme command of the army with which he 


had been already inveſted by the ENG ac- 


clamations of his ſoldiers. 1 

After the diſaſtrous EE _ e 
60 ligni had retired into Normandy, 
25 convenient to receive the fupplies he ex- 


pected from Elizabeth queen of England, who 
had eſtabliſhed in that kingdom the proteſtant * 


ngion, and viewed with jealouſy the danger to 
which it was expoſed in France. But the admi- 


ral in his retreat, conſcious of the importance of 


Orleans, had left in that city his brother d'An- 
delot, with two thouſand” of his beſt troops; the 


could not deter the duke of Guiſe from aſpiring 
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do the conqueſt; of Orleans, and he inveſted. that 
city with his victorious army. A month had 
ſcarce elapſed before he had made himſelf maſter 

of the bridge acroſs the Loire, and the ſuburbs; 
and the fate of Orleans appeared EY 


on moment ſuddenly extinguiſhed the life of the 


duke of Guiſe, and revived: the Spree, _ of 
this hugonots. 5 8 810 ; | 

He had juſt paſſed 40 ae in a little hind at- 
3 unde only by one gentleman, and without his 
armour, when John Poltrot de Many a gentleman 


of Angoumois, who had pretended. to renounce 

_ the reformed religion, and had been liberaliy en- 
tertained by the duke, diſcharged three balls from 
a piſtol into the left ſhoulder of Francis, and e{- 


caped on a ſwift horſe to the neighbouring woods. 
By his mournful friends, the duke of Guiſe was 
conveyed to his own quarters, and the magnani- 
mity of his laſt moments correſponded with the 
whole tenor of his life. He recommended to 
his eldeſt ſon Henry to preſerve an inviolable 
fidelity to the king; he vindicated himſelf from 
the intention of the unfortunate maſſacre at Vaſſy; 
he lamented that event as the ſource of civil diſ- 


cord]; and exhorted Catherine to extinguiſh the fa- 
tal flame which threatened to conſume equally the 
people and the ſovereign. With the moſt perfect 


compoſure he breathed his laſt; his body follow- 
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ed by immenſe crowds of citizens, was borne in 
royal pomp to the Chartreux in Paris, and was 
finally depoſited a his neee at eee 
in Lorrain. 

Polirdt eſcaped » not ones att PE to 1 
flagitious a crime; after wandering the whole 


night in the woods he found himſelf in the morn- 


ing ſcarce a mile from Orleans; exhauſted with 
fatigue he entered a houſe to repoſe himſelf, and 
was taken while aſleep by one of the duke” s.ſecre-, 
taries. On his examination he accuſed Coligni, 
d*Andelot, and the prince of Condè, as the in- 


ſtigators of his guilt. The parliament adjudged 
him to the ſome puniſhment as was inflicted on 


regicides, and he was torn in pieces by horſes. 
Though in his laſt moments he is ſaid to have 
perſiſted in his former charges againſt the leaders 
of the hugonots, yet his declarations were vague 


and unſupported; and it is probable he was only 


impelled by that barbarous fanaticiſm which 
marked the age in which he lived; the admiral, 
d' Andelot, and Condé, all expreſſed their abhor- 
rence of a erime which their general life and 
conduct ſeems to refute; but Henry the young 
duke of Guiſe, ſtill continued to ſuſpect the for- 


mer, and though then in early youth, vowed im- 
mortal hatred and imprecated vengeance on the 


head of Colig ni, as the murderer of his father. 


Is "ORY. OF. FRANCE. 15 


On the death of the duke of Guiſe the mareſ- : 
= chal Briſac was ſummoned to the command of 
the royal army, and entruſted with the ſiege of 
Orleans; but Catherine, embaraſſed with the 
. ſupport of the war, and not unmindful of the laſt - 
| advice of the duke of Guiſe, made immediate 
; . overtures for peace. The terms were ſettled by 
. ble conſtable and the prince of Conde. The Pro- 
. tteſtants were to renounce their treaty with En- 
| | TER 
= gland, to lay down their arms, reſtor 7 the places 
= they had occupied, and in return to teceive a ge- 
} 
| 


neral pardon, and the free eine of the reform 
ed religion. : Ss 
The articles of peace were PP Mabe i WY 
ed by the admiral, who conſidered the death of the 
duke of Guiſe as an event which opened to them 
the moſt ſplendid proſpect of ſucceſs. But the 
prince of Conde, was captivated by the charms 
of Mademoiſelle de Limeuil, one of the maids 
of honour to Catherine, and deſirous of ſignali- 
Zing himſelf againſt the Engliſh, the natural ene- _ 
mies of his country: the united forces of tljl e 
Catholics and Hugonots preſſed the ſiege of 
Havre de Grace, which the latter had ceded to 22 
Elizabeth in return for her aid. The earl of 
Warwick commanded in that town a garriſon of 
ſix thouſand men; but his numbers, which pro- 
miſed a iges and bloody reſiſtance, were | 
| thinne+ 1 
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thinned by the ravages of a peſtilential diſeaſe, 
and he was compelled to capitulate on the ho- 
nourable condition of retiring with the remnant 
of his forces. A final accommodation ſoon af- 
ter took place between the two kingdoms; the 
hoſtages which had been given for the reſtitution 
of Calais, were releaſed by the Engliſh for the 
ſum of two hundred and twenty thouſand crowns, 
and each party was allowed to reſerve their 
claims and pretenſions to a more favourable 
opportunity. 1 
Catherine, conſcious of her las over 11 
ſon, and fearful of admitting the prince of Con- 
deè as her colleague in the adminiſtration, by the 
advice of the chancellor de l Hoſpital ventured 
on a new and ſingular expedient; Charles had 
juſt entered his fourteenth year; but the edict of 


Charles the fifth had extended the regal minority 


until the king attained fourteen complete. In 
_ defiance of this edi& the queen procured an act 
from the parliament of Rouen, which declared 
the minority of her ſon expired; the parliament 
of Paris at firſt rejected this innovation, but Charles 
himfelf reprimanded them in ſuch ſevere language 
for their * as reduced them to com- 
pliance. = 

A. D. 1564. Ever reſtleſs 104 NS 

1565, rine prevailed c on Charles to under- 

| take 
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take a progreſs through his. dominions; at Bay- | 
onne he was met by his fiſter the queen of Spain 


attended by the duke of Alva; the interview 


- lafted above three weeks; but while the hours of 
it ſeemed devoted to diſſipation and feſtivity, they 

were diligently improved by the queen - mother 

in ſecret and frequent conferences with the duke 

of Alva for the extirpation of the reformed; that 

nobleman, ſtern and unrelenting, recommended 

meaſures the moſt ſanguinary and arbitrary; and 


unfortunately for France, his counſels made but 


too deep an impreſſion on the mind of Cathe- 
rine. e e rt Ge Ae TT 
The conferences at Bayonne were 1 fler. 
not ſo privately conducted, but that 
they reached the ears and awakened the jealou - 
ſies of the proteſtants. They beheld with diſ- 
_ truſt the ſeverity which the king of Spain diF- 
played towards their brethren in the Netherlands, 
and with terror the march of the duke of Alva 
through the countries of Burgundy and Lorrain. 
The edict which had been promulgated in their 
favour, was inceflantly violated by the Catholic 
_ magiſtrates ; they carried their complaints to the 
admiral and the prince of Condè; the latter of 
theſe ſtill hoped to obtain the title of lieutenant 
general which the late king of Navarre had en- 


eder e and both concurred i in expreſſing their 
unwil⸗ 
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_ unwillingneſs to rekindle the flames of civil 


commotion. For two years they repreſſed the 
zeal and ardour of their party; at length the 
prince of Conde perceived himſelf duped by the 


promiſe of an. office, which the queen- mother 


deſigned for her ſecond and favourite ſon, Henry 


duke of Anjou; he received intelligence that 


the life of Coligni, and his own freedom, were 


hourly menaced; he liſtened to the bold and de- 


_ *cifive counſels of d'Andelot the brother of the ad- 
miral, and determined once more to eee 


dn. go 4 
FE Though the es of the es 
7 1 teſtants had with reluctance conſented 


to light again the brand of diſcord, yet when 
once reſolved, their immediate meaſures proclaim- 


ed their lofty and enterpriſing genius. The court 


in perfect confidence repoſed at Monceaux; and 
the hugonots might well hope, by one ſucceſsful 


blow, to render themſelves maſters of the king, 


his mother, and his miniſters; but Catherine had 


already received intimation of their deſigns; ſhe 
retired haſtily with her ſon into the city of Meaux; 


and in conſequence of the advice of the cardinal 
of Lorrain, determined to proceed with Charles to 
Paris. The youthful monarch, in the midſt of 
the Swiſs guards, in whoſe undaunted fidelity he 
confided, quitted Meaux by break of day. He 
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had ſcarce 1 two leagues before PR prince 
of Condè appeared in ſight with five hundred 
horſe. Montmorency, whoſe natural caution was 


increaſed; by age, dreaded expoſing his ſovereign | 
to the charge of ſo determined a body; after 
having repulſed the firſt attacks of the hugonots, * 


he ſent: Charles forward by private roads, and 
eſcorted by two hundred cavalry to Paris ; while 
the prince, ignorant that his royal prey. had 


eſcaped, waſted his ſtrength in repeated and in- 


effectual attempts on che n valour of 5 | 


_ Swiſs. © 
Jo a train of delufive negociations 8 1 55 
the open operations of war; with ſcarce three 


thouſand ſoldiers, the prince of Condè ſurprized 
the town of St. Denys, and intercepred the ſup- 


| Plies of the capital. The conſtable Montmorency 


was urged by the tumultuous clamours of the 

Parifians, to Were them from the inconve- 
niencies of a fiege by a deciſive action. He 
marched forth at the head of near twenty thou- 
{and men, and the hugonots did not ſhuh the en- 


counter with the ſuperior numbers of their ene- 


mies. With undaunted reſolution they ſuſtained 


the conflict for above three hours; the conſtable 
himſelf was thrown to the ground, and mor- 


tally wounded by Robert Stuart ; yet the intrepid 
veteran, at the- age of ſeventy-five, while falling, 
Vol. 11. +08 ſtruck 
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ſtruck his adverſary with ſo much violence with 
the pummel of his ſword, as to beat out ſeveral 
of his teeth, and to fracture his jaw- bone. Mont- 
morency was reſcued by his ſecond ſon Henry 


d'Amville; and the proteſtants, overwhelmed by 
the multitude of their enemies, retired under 


cover of the night; The conſtable by his weep= 


ing kinſman was carried off the field, and con- 
veyed to Paris; and the laſt moments of a life, 
invariably loyal, were confoled * he proſexce > 


and tears of his ſovereign. 


A. D. 1567. The evening after oh ERDE of 8 


569. Denys, the proteſtants were reinforced 
by d' Andelot, who had been prevented from 


Joining his friends before, by the deſtruction 


of the bridges over the Seine. Encouraged by 
his ſupport, the army, ſo lately vanquiſhed, 
reſumed its former ſtation, blocked up the ca- 


pital, and even attempted to poſſeſs themſelves 
of the ſuburbs; they were repulſed at length; 
and retiring ſlowly before the royal forces, ef- 


fected a junction with Caſimir, the ſon of the 


elector palatine, who led to their aſſiſtance a body 


of Germans. Rochelle declared for the reformed; 
and la Noue, one of their ableſt chieftains, erect- 


ed their banner on the walls of Orleans; the va- 
lour of the young duke of Guiſe repelled them 
indeed from Sens; but the prince of Condè, im- 


mediatel y 
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* 


meld after that miſcarriage, iivveſted Charttes: | 


While he yet remained before the city, doubtful 


of the event of the enterpriſe, terms of accommo- 


dation were propoſed ; the inability of the prince 
to ſatisfy the demands of his German auxiharies, ' 
inducet him to accept them; and, from the mu- 


cual fear and diſtrefles of the contending j 
a. treaty was ſubſcribed, fimilar to the 


rties, 
rmer, 


and which was rather a peat of bande 
than a renewal of peace. 


By the death of Montmorency, the 
: office of conſtable was vacant; and 


1 D. 1568. 


the king, jealous of his authority, coldly rejected 
the different ſolicitations of his aſpiring courtiers. 
Even the importunities of Catherine for her fa- 
vourite ſon Henry, were, on this occaſion, inef- 


fectual, 


and “ I want no perſon to carry my 


* ſword; I am well able to carry it myſelf,” 


was the expreſſive reply of Charles. 
racter of the youthful monarch began with his 


As the na- 


years to unfold itſelf, he diſplayed an ardent thirſt 


of glory, a mind bold and penetrating, and a mu- | 


nificence truly royal: but theſe qualities were dark- 


ened by an education vicious and corrupt. 


Oz. 


The 


mareſchal de Retz had taught him to intermingle 
his converſation with the moſt blaſphemious. im- 
precations; and Catherine had early trained him 
in the arts of diſſimulation, ſo fatal © to his honour 
and 
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and repoſe; ; though he ſtill perſevered 1 in refuſing | 
the ſword of conſtable, the influence of the queen- 


morher obtained the poſt of lieutenant-general 
of the kingdom for the duke of Anjou, then 
ſcarcely ſixteen years of age. 

- The hugonots ſoon were convinced how little 
they could confide in the proteſtations of Cathe- 
rine ; each ſtipulation of the late treaty was in- 
ſultingly violated; and a ſcheme was laid to ſur- 
priſe the prince of Conde, and the admiral, then 


at Noyers, in Byrgundy, a caſtle belonging to the 
former. With a ſlender eſcort, and incumbered 
by a timid and feeble train of women and chil- 


dren, the two celebrated leaders of the proteſtants 


were compelled to ſeek their ſafety by flight; 
they eluded the numerous detachments of their 
enemies, traverſed, favoured by an unuſual 


drought, the river Loire, and, after innumerable 
_ per:'s, arrived at Rochelle. 
To that city the ſcattered hugonots from e every 


quarter haſtily repaired; amongſt the reſt Jane, 
gueęn of Navarre, appeared with her infant ſon 


Henry, deſtined to be the future ſupport and glory 
of France. The hoſtile deſigns of the court were 
open and undiſguiſed. The chancellor de 'Hoſpi- 
tal, too virtuous for a corrupt adminiſtration, was 
diſmiſſed from his office, and the ſeals were be- 


ſtowed on Morvilliers, biſhop of Orleans, a bi- 
5 | | a 
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od catholic. The duke of Anjou, aided by 5 
the experience of the mareſchal Tavennes, aſ- : 
fumed the command of the royal army; while 
the prince of Conde, ſupplied with ammunition 
and money by Elizabeth, whoſe intereſt induced 
her to overlook the late levity of the reformed, 
took the field, and marched to Soiſſons; the vi- 
 cinity of the hoſtile armies daily promiſed a deci- 
five action, but the ſeverity of the ſeaſon com- 
pelled them mutually t to retire into winter 9 
ters. 

That enmity which Wet fleptudu-: 
ring winter, was arouſed on the return 
of ſpring. The royal forces rapidly advanced to 
prevent the prince from effecting a junction 
with the reinforcements that he expected from 
Germany. In the province of Angoumois, on 
the banks of the river Charente, the proteſ- 
tants were overtaken and ſurpriſed by the ſu- 
perior numbers of their enemies. The prince 
of Conde, in a moment, gave an order and a 
field of battle to, his troops. From a former 
wound, when the action began, his arm was in a 


A.D. 1969. 


ſcarfe, and as he marched up to the attack, the 


horſe of his brother-in-law, the count of Roche- 
foucault, reared, and broke his leg; yet, ſuperior 
5 to this painful accident, with an undaunted coun- 

lenance, he thus addrefled his followers: W 
| We „ bility | 


— 
& 
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N „ pility of France, know, that the prince of 
4 © Conde, with an arm in a ſcarfe, and a leg broke, 
tc fears not to give battle, ſince you attend him.“ 
The village of Jarnac has been rendered memora- 
ble by the courage and conſtancy with which the 
hugonots diſputed the day; Coligni and d' Ande- 
lot, Montgomeri and Rochefoucault, tranſpierced 
the thickeſt ranks, and vied with each other in 
perſonal proweſs; they were at length compelled 
do quit the field with a figh of indignation and 
= deſpair. The prince of Conde, alone incapable of 
flight, covered with wounds, and exhauſted with 
fatigue, was ſurrounded and taken priſoner. Thoſe | 
to whom he had yielded his ſword, had ſeated 
him at the foot of a tree, when Monteſquiou, 
captain of the duke of Anjou's guards, rode up, 
and being informed who he was, diſcharged a 
ball into his head, which inſtantly killed him. 
Such was the fate of Lewis prince of Conde, | 
and the manner. of his death, after the heat of | 
action was paſt, has affixed an indelible ſtain on 
the character of the duke of Anjou, who was ſup- 
poſed to have authoriſed the barbarous deed of 
Monteſquiou. His body, thrown on an aſs, was 
carried to the caſtle of Jarnac, and after being ex- _ 
poſed to the view of the victorious army, was | 
delivered to the duke of Longueville, his brother- 
| 
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in-law, ao: interred. it with thoſe af his anceſe 
tors at Vendoſmm. 3 
Perhaps the inftigators of whe 3 allal- 


nation might vainly hope, that with the life of 


the prince, the ſpirit and fortune of the hugonot 
party would be extinguiſhed; but the fortitude 


of Coligni ſoon compelled them to renounce the 


flattering expectati va; inured to adverſity, and 
fertile in reſources, with the remnants of bis 


broken forces he purſued his rout to St. John 


d' Angeli, and thence retired into Poitou; the 


queen of Navarre ſoon joined him with whatever 
troops ſhe could collect, and preſented to the 


army her young ſon Henry, who was received by 
the acclamations of the proteſtants, and declared 
general, with his couſin the young prince of 


Conde; but while the names of theſe royal youths 


added luftre to the. cauſe, the hopes and confi- 
dence of the party reſted on the approved abili- 


ties and inflexible integrity of the admiral. 


Though deprived of the kindred valour of his 


brother d'Andelot, who expired of a peſtilential 


fever at Saintes, Coligni again took the field, ef- 


German auxiliaries, and engaged the catholic 


forces in a ſucceſsful ſkirmiſh; while the count 
de Montgomery reduced the province of Bearn, 


and extended his devaſtations into Languedoc. 
DS e 


1 


J 


fected a junction with count Mansfeldt, and tho 


1 ; 
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Encouraged by theſe W the admiral un- 
dertook the ſiege of Poitiers; but the young duke 


of Guiſe, emulous of his father's fame, threw him- 
-» Felf into the town. His reſolute courage, and the 
near approach of the duke of Anjou induced Co- 


ligni to relinquiſh the hopeleſs enterpriſe; and a 


few days afterwards the clamours of his German 


allies, whoſe demands he was incapable of ſatis- 


fying, compelled him to phoned the battle of 


5 


Montconcour. 

The victory was dif muted by the rival armies 
with incredible obſtinacy; and it was not till after 
ſeveral hours, that the numbers of the catholics, 


-and the ſuperior diſcipline of the Swiſs, triumphed 
over the perſevering zeal of their adverſaries. 
The admiral, in the beginning of the action, had 
been wounded by a piſtol ball, which beat out 

four of his teeth, and broke his jaw; yet he con- 
tinued gallantly fighting to the laſt; his voice 


ſpent, and covered with ſweat and blood, attended 


only by three hundred horſe, and accom panied 


by the king of Navarre and the prince of Conde; 
he gained Parthenai, about fix A from the 


field of battle. 


The victorious army, into of: prefling FO 


flying enemies, laid fiege to St. John d' Angeli; 
and the reſiſtance they encountered in that entet- 
Priſe, allowed the admiral. time to re- unite his 
; ſeattered ; 
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ſcattered forces. . He dif patched meſſengers into 


England, Switzerland, and the German ſtates, to 
announce his perilous condition, and to demand, 

in the common cauſe of religion, an immediate 
ſupply of troops and money. The king of Na- 

varre and the prince of Cond?, joined Montgo- 
mery in Bearn, and brought that chief to the ſuc- 
cour of the admiral. The port of Rochelle, 


which the catholics had blocked up, was opened 
by Sore, a pirate of Dieppe; and la Noue, in that 


neighbourhood, by ſeveral ſucceſsful enterpriſes 
extended the quarters of his party. Yet to join 


the forces which Coligni expected from Germany, 


it was till neceſſary to traverſe the greateſt part 
of France ; and the admiral, undiſmayed by the 


inclemency of winter, by the conſiderable rivers 


which interſected his courſe, by the numerous 
forces of the catholics ſtationed to intercept him, 


aſſembled his adherents at Saintes, and accom- 


panied by the king of Navarre and the prince of 
Conde, began a march, which muſt ever rank his 
name among the moſt celebrated commanders. 
Charles himſelf, inflamed with military ardor, | 
and jealous of the fame of his brother Henry, 
had joined his army before St. John d' Angeli; 


yet that city continued to withſtand the aſſaults 


of the beſiegers for above two months ; nor did 


the governor conſent to . till the garriſon 


had 


— 
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had totally exbauſted their proviſions ; even then 
hae obtained honourable conditions, and was per- 
mitted to march out with one hundred horſe and 
eight hundred foot. The king himſelf, after 


raking poſſeſſion of the place, could ſcarce be 


perſuaded from following the rout of Coligni; 
but was at length induced to relinquiſh the de- 


ſign by the remonſtrances of the mareſchal de 


Tavannes, who repreſented to him the danger of 
undertaking any new enterpriſe at ſo adyanced 2 a 


ſeaſon of the year. 


The admiral directed his courſe 5 
along Gaſcony; during the ſeverity 


A. D. 1570. 


of the winter he remained near the ſhore of the 


Mediterranean in the vicinity of Narbonne; with 


che return of ſpring he traverſed Languedoc, aſ- 


cended the Rhone, and after pillaging above fif- 
ty, and ranſoming a hundred places, he con- 


duced his followers into the heart of Burgundy. 
At Annai le Duc he was oppoſed by the mareſ- 
chal! de Coſſe, who had obtained the ſupreme 
command of the royal forces on the indiſpoſition 
of the duke of Anjou. The hugonots, without 
cannon, without ammunition, and ſcarcely a- 


mounting to four thouſand men, inſpired with 


the dauntleſs ſpirit of their leader, heſitated not 
to attack ten thouſand catholics, inured to war, 
and protected by a mich train of artillery; 


their | 
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ſquadrons of the mareſchal, and refiraining their 
ardour prudently returned to the ſupport of their 
_ infantry. The admiral, content with this advan- 
tage, quitted the field, eluded the efforts of his 
antagoniſts, and menaced by his ſubſequent mo- 
tions the tranquillity of the capital; when the 
welcome ſound of peace relieved the Parifians 
from their fears, and the proteſtants from that 
diſtreſs which nothing but the high military ta; 
lents of Coligni could have ſupported. 

The articles of this new treaty were figned at 
st. Germain en Laye, and were as favourable to 
the reformed as their moſt zealous partizans could 
wiſh. The edicts in their favour were confirmed, 
they were reſtored to all their employments and 
dignities, and were permitted to retain poſſeſſion _ 
for two. years of Rochelle, La Charite, Montau- 
ban, and Coignac. Terms ſo highly advanta- 
geous might well excite the doubts 'of the moſt 
cautious, but the king himſelf affected ſo warm 
a diſpoſition to eſtabliſh tranquillity, and main- 
tained ſo reſerved a countenance to the Guiſes, 
as effectually diffipated all ſuſpicions, and en- 
tangled the proteſtants in the fatal net which the 
artful genius of Catherine had woven for their 
deſtruction. 8 e i e bag op 
„ | 
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_ - Convinced at length of the impracticability of 
extirpating the calviniſts by open force, ſhe con- 
cealed under the moſt flattering appearances, the 
moſt perfidioys deſigns; and Charles who ſtill re- 


garded with implacable reſentment the attempt 


of the hugonots to ſurprize bim at Meaux, too 
readily yielded his- conſent to the dark and ſan- 
guinary ſyſtem. Each day ſeemed to afford ſome 


new proof af his averſion to the Guifes, and his 


reſpect for the reformed. To ſtreugthen the uni- 
on of the two parties he propoſed the marriage of 
his ſiſter Margaret with the king of Navarre; he 


himſelf had before in vain offered to the queen 


of England; and ſoon after united himſelf to the 
archducheſs Elizabeth, daughter of the emperor 
Maximilian the Second; an amiable princeſs, 
who with the hand, obtained not the heart of 
her royal conſort, which had been long engaged 
to his ya the beautiful Mary Touchet. ; 
A. D. 1571. France for two years was permitted 
1572- totaſte the bleſſings of tranquillity; yet 
even during that interval the diſtruſt of the hugo- 
nots was excited by the myſterious death of the 


queen of Navarre, and public rumour attributed | 


her fate to the poiſonous arts of Catherine. Her 


deceaſe ſcarce interrupted the preparations for the 


marriage of the princeſs Margaret with Henry 


of Navarre; for their union Gregory the Third 


had 
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| had granted a diſpenſation ; yet even His: niark | 
of the ſincerity of Charles did not entirely van- 
quiſh the ſuſpicions of Coligni, and to allure him 


from his retreat of Chatillon, a new artifice was 


adopted, and open hoſtilities were commenced 


againſt Philip of Spain, whoſe perſecuting _ 


had compelled the reformed of the Netherlands 15 


already to erect the ſtandard of revolt. 


To extend the glory of his country, to vindi- 
cate from oppreſſion the tenets of his ea ge, 


were the honourable objects of the admiral's 


bition. He liſtened with pleaſure to the offer ns 


commanding the forces deſigned for Flanders; 


the remonſtrances of the Rochellers were van- ' 


quiſhed by the repreſentations of Lewis of Naſ- 


ſau, a zealous proteſtant, and who had been re- 


_ ceived by the king of France with uncommon 


diſtinction; and Coligni, overwhelmed by impor- 


tunities, and yielding againſt his better reaſon, ar- 
rived at Paris, accompanied by a prodigious train 
of the. hugonot nobility, and followed Sol the 
young king of Navarre. 

Every teſtimony of the moſt teſpectful and 


cordial friendſhip was ſtudiouſly conferred on the 
calviniſt nobles, and their leader; the nuptials 


of the king of Navarre with the princeſs Marga- 


ret were ſolemnized with royal magnificence; 
11 80 of as prince of Conde with Mary of 
Cleves 
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Cleves ſired deſigned to extinguiſh the ens 
miry of the two families of Bourbon and Lor- 
raine ; and every thing beſpoke the ardent de- 


fire of the king to maintain the public tran- 
| quillity.- Let amidſt theſe external demonſtra- 


tions of amity, Coligni was repeatedly warned 


that Catherine and her ſon nouriſhed ſome dark 
and fatal ſcheme of revenge; but with that great- 
neſs of mind that characterized him he replied, 


that he would rather ſuffer himſelf to be dragged 


through the ſtreets of Paris, than renew the horrors 
of a civil war and plunge his unhappy country 


into new'calamities. The mareſchal de Mont- 


morency, who inherited his father the conſtable's 
caution, but profeſſed the doctrines of the reform- 


ed; under pretence of indiſpoſition obtained leave 
to retire to his caſtle of Chantilli, and efcaped the 
perfidious artifices of Catherine, and the N | 
hatred of the houſe of Guile. 7 
As a prelude to the fatal maſſacre of St. — | 
lomew, it had been determined immediately to 
venture on the aſſaſſination of the admiral, As 


he flowly returned from the palace of the Louvre 


to his own houſe, engaged in the peruſal of ſome 
papers, he was wounded by two balls; one broke 
the fore-finger of his right hand, the other lodged 
in his left arm near the elbow. Without betray- 
ing any emotion, he calmly pointed to the houſe 
whence the ſhot came, but the aſſaſſin had already 

gg eſcaped 
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eſcaped by a poſtern door, and Coligni was con- 
veyed home by his mournful attendants; the king 
received the news with the moſt furious indigna- 
tion. exclaiming with his uſual imprecations, 
© Shall I never be at peace? What always new 

_ . © troubles!” He inſtantly quitted che game at 
tennis at which he was engaged, and repaired to 
the admiral's apartment, whom he affected to 
conſole with profeſſions of In and denuncia- 
tions of vengeance. 3151008 
It is probable that the clades ww Coligni : 
were not allayed by the affected warmth of the 
king, and as ſoon as his health enabled him to 
lupport the fatigue of a removal, that he would 
have quitted a perfidious court and an hoſtile 
capital. Charles and Catherine were both ſenſi- 
ble that their diſſimulation could not avail them 
much longer, and they were apprized of the re- 
ſolution of the hugonots to avenge by arms the 
injuries of their chief. The apprehenſions of the 
admiral's eſcape quickened their determinations; 
and the king at length gave his conſent to involve 
the reformed in one promiſcuous carnage; at the 
fame time adding with his cuſtomary oaths— 
_ © fince it is to be. done, take care that not one ef- 
© capes to reproach me;” the duke of Guiſe, as 
animated with a peculiar deteſtation of Coligni, 
| whom he conſidered as his father's murderer, was 
appointed 


* 
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appointed to direct the inhuman ſlaughter, and the | 


 fignal was to be made a NY the great 1920 | 


of. the palace. 
At that dreadful knell the work of deativin Was SR 


qubs, and humanity recoils from the horrors of the 


fatal night of St. Bartholomew; yet the reader may 


expect amidſt the general carnage that ſome few 


moments ſhould be devoted to the fate of Coligni. 


He had long retired to reſt, when he as arouzed 
by the noiſe of the aſſaſſins who had ſurrounded 
bis houſe. - A German named Beſme entered his 
chamber, and the admiral apprehending hisinten- 
tions, prepared to meet death with that fortitude 
which had-ever diſtinguiſhed him. Incapable of 


reſiſtance from his late wounds, with an undiſ- 


mayed countenance, he had ſcarce uttered the 
words, young man, reſpect theſe grey hairs, 
& nor ſtain them with blood,” when Beſme plun- | 
ged his ſword into his boſom, and with his bar- 
barous aſſociates threw the body into the court. 
The duke of Guiſe contemplated it in ſilence, but 
Henry, count d' Angouleſme, natural brother to 
Charles, ſpurned it with his foot, exclaiming, 


. Courage my friends, we ha ah begun well, let 


c us finiſh in the ſame manner.” Bots. 
During ſeveral days that the maſſacre was con- 
tinued, above five thouſand proteſtants are ſup- 
4 Kg to have fallen victims to the religious fury 
of 


% 


of the catholics; among theſe the moſt illuſtrious 

were the count de la Rochefocault, and Teligni, 
who had married the daughter of the admiral. 
The count de Montgomery, and the vidame of 
Chartres with near a hundred gentlemen who lodg- 
ed to the ſouth of the river Seine eſcaped on 
- horſeback half naked; they were purſued and 
_ overtaken by the duke of Guiſe, who cut in pieces 
the greateſt pact of them; only the two chiefs 
with about ten of their followers reached the 
coaſt of N ormandy, and thence crofſed over to 
England. The duke of Guiſe himſelf in his own 
palace preſerved above an hundred of the calvi- 
niſts with intent to attach them to his perſon; and 
Biron, who afterwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
_ reign of Henry the Fourth, ſheltered in the 
arſenal, and protected by his cannon thoſe who 
were ſo fortunate as to be ranked among his 
friends and adherents. _ 

Henry king of Navarre, who had been but. fix 
days married to the princeſs Margaret, and his 
couſin the young prince of Conde, were exempt- 
ed from the general deſtruction, and brought be- 
tore Charles, who with menaces and imprecations: 
commanded them to abjure their religion. The 
king of Navarre obeyed, but the prince ſtill he- 
fitating, Charles in a tranſport of rage exclaim- 
ed, © death, maſs, or the baſtile !” This violence 
yanquiſhed the fortitude of the prince; who ap- 
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patently reconciled himſelf to the eftabliſhed 
church, and received abſolution in the pope's 
name from his uncle the cardinal of Bourbon. 
The ſame orders which had deluged the capital 
with blood, were but too faithfully obeyed in the 
cities of Lyons, Orleans, Rouen, Bourges, An- 
gers, and Thouloufe; but in Provence the re- 
formed were preſerved by Claude de Savoye, 
count de Tende; De Gorges in Dauphine, the 
mareſchal de Matignon in Alengon, and the bi- 
Mop of Lizieux in hisdioceſe, all extended to them 
their protection; but above the reſt the anſwer of 
viſcount Ortez to his ſovereign has juſtly been 
celebrated; Sire, I have received the letter en- 
joining to the inhabitants of Bayonne a maſſacre 
e of the hugonots; your majeſty has many faithful 
« ſervants in this city, but not one executioner.“ 
Vet thefe inſtances of generous humanity were 
but few, and it is ſuppoſed throughout the king- 
dom of France that twenty-five thouſand Poe 
ants periſhed. 
If the condu of the king was 
marked with an honourable reluct- 
ance previous to the commencement of the maſ- 
ſacre, during the execution of it he not only en- 
joyed the bloody ſpectacle from the windows of 
his palace, but 1s ſaid himfelf repeatedly to have 
| fired upon the miſerable fugitives. But he was 


A.D. 1573. 
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ſoon taught how difficult it is to eradicate the 
principles of religion; and perſecution ſeemed” 
only to have confirmed the zeal of the proteſt _ 
ants. Rochelle, the grand aſylum of calviniſm, 
ſhut its gates againſt the royal forces, command- 
ed by the duke of Anjou. It reſiſted with firm- 
neſs the repeated attacks of the beſiegers ; and 
the mind of Charles was juſtly filled with anx- 
iety for the event, when he underſtood that his 
youngeſt brother Francis duke of Alenęon, bold, 
turbulent, and faithleſs, had united himſelf in a 
ſecret league with the king of Navarre. He now ' 
began to awake from that guilty delirium into 
which the counſels of his mother had plunged 
him; and while he ſurveyed the dreary proſpect 
around him, he found the infidelity of his ſub- 
jets vindicated by his own treacherous example. 
He was equally jealous of the duke of Anjou, as 

he was diſtruſtful of the duke of Alengon, and he 
received with ſatisfaction the envoys which cal- 
led the former to the throne of Poland. The 
ſiege of Rochelle had been but little advanced, 
the hopes of the proteſtants throughout the king- 
dom were once more revived, and Charles em- 
| braced the pretence afforded by the elevation of 
his brother, to conclude a new treaty with the 

reformed, ſcarce leſs favourable to them than the = 
eren preceding. ö „ 
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But the duke of Anjou regarded his election to 


the crown of Poland in a very different light from 
Charles; he plainly perceived the health of that 


monarch daily declined, and he was unwilling to 


hazard his ſucceſſion to the fertile realm of France, 
to reign over a barbarous and turbulent people. 


His unwillingneſs to depart was increaſed by a 


violent affection which he had conceived: for Ma- 
ry of Cleves, the conſort of the prince of Conde. 
His delay at length arouſed the ſuſpicion and an- 


ger of the king, and he was conſtrained to ſet out 


with the myſterious aſſurance of Catherine that 
his abſence ſhould not be long. 


The ſmall remnant of the reign of 


A. D. 1574- Charles was afflicted by civil commo- 


tion, and fraternal diſcord. The confederacy of 


the duke of Alencon with the king of Navarre, 


reſtored the courage of the hugonots; and la Noue 


and Montgomery reaſſembled their diſmayed 
and ſcattered party. But the meaſures of Francis 
and Henry were detected by the vigilance of Ca- 


therine, their perſons were cloſely guarded, and 


they were ſeverely examined in the preſence of the 
king himſelf. T he mareſchal de Montmorenci 
and de Coſſè were arreſted as their accomplices; 
and the count de Montgomery, inveſted in Dom- 


front was compelled to ſurrender by the mareſ- 
chal de Matignon. On his capitulation he had 


ſtipulated 
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ſtipulated for his life ; but Catherine, affer the 
death of Charles, paid little regard to the con- 
vention, and ſacrificed him to the TORE, of | 
Henry the Second. 1 5 
The detection of ſecret coülpitskye the defeat 

of open revolt, could not check the progrefs of 
diſeaſe: which with rapid ſtrides prefſed towards 
the diſſolution of the king. Ever fince the fatal 
maffacre of St. Bartholomew, his countenance had 
been marked with a ſettled gloom, and his mind 
had been torn by contending paſſions. He had 
been deeply affected by the late intrigues of his 
brother the duke of Alengon, and the king of 
Navarre; and though he hated the hugonots, 
de equally dreaded the aſpiring families of Guiſe 
and Montmorency. Awakened to the ignominy 
with which the perfidious counſels of Catherine 
had obſcured his fame, he was determined in fu- 
ture to reign independent and alone; but theſe 
reſolutions were unfortunately adopted too late 
for the tranquillity of France; every day pro- 
claimed ſome new and fatal ſymptom. A flow 
and internal fever exhauſted his ſtrength, and 
blood oozed even out of the pores of his ſkin, 
A diſorder ſo ſtrange and unprecedented, recalled 
to the minds of the people the ſuſpicious expreſſi- 
ons of Catherine when ſhe parted with her favour- 
ite ow the King of Poland. But from this crime 


4 . . 
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it is more than probable the queen-mother was 
free, and the fate of Charles may be aſcribed to 


that violence which was diſplayed, in his conver- 


_ fation, his manners, and his exerciſes. His con” 


ſtitution, however ſtrong, was unequal to the con- 


ſtant exertion ; and in the twenty-third year of 
his age he yielded up his lifę and crown. His 


laſt hours were employed with dignity and cam- 


poſure; he recommended to thoſe around him to 


preſerve their fidelity to the king of Poland; he 
obliged all preſent to take an oath of obedience 


to Catherine during the abfence of Henry; and 
he expired at the moment when his penetration, 
his judgment, and his experience, might have re- 
medied the evils in which the evil genius af his 


mother had involved his country. 


Chapter 


. 5 . 
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| Chapter the Twenty-fifth. 


E 


| RBGENCY or THE QUEEN MOTHER—ACCESSION 
or HENRY THE THIRD—WAR WITH THE HU= 
SONO S—EXPEDITION OF THE DUKE OF an- 
JOU IN FLANDERS—HIS ATTEMPT ON CAMs 
 BRAY—HIS RETREAT AND DEATH—SEDITI> 
OUS PRACTICES OF THE LEAGUE — HENRY 
COMPELLED 10 LEAVE PARIS — ASSASSINA> 
TION OF THE DUKE AND CARDINAL OF GUISE 
—DEATH or CATHERINE OF MEDICIS—THE 
KING BESIEGES PARIS——1S ASSASSINATED BY 
A JACOBIN FRIAR, 


Cranes by his widaw Eliaa. 
beth left only one daughter who ſur. * 1182 1 

vived him about four years, and Elizabeth her- 
ſelf retired into the dominions af her father the 

emperor Maximilian; while Catherine aſſuming : 
the power which the deceaſed monarch's laſt words 

had nm on her, diſplayed thoſe abilities 

SG which 


4 


— 
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which aroſe in proportion to the emergency of 
her fituation, _ She cloſely guarded the king of 
Navarre, and the duke of Alengon, with the 
mareſchals de Montmorenci and de Cofle ; ſhe 
negociated a truce with the hugonots, raiſed new 
levies among the Swiſs and Germans, diſpatched 
repeated meſſengers to haften the journey of the 
King of Poland, and impatient of delay ſet out 
for the city of Lyons to meet him. | 

On receiving the welcome news of his brother's 
deceaſe, Henry ſecretly quitted Poland, and haſtily 
fled "I the throne to which he had been ſo late- 

ly elected; before the tidings were publickly 
Known, or his defigns could be impeded, he. 
reached the frontiers of Germany, and was en- 
tertained at Vienna by Maximilian with imperial 
magnificence ; _ thence he directed his. courſe 
through the territories of the Venetians, reſted | 
a few days in Turin; and in a little more than 
three months from the death of Charles, embra- 
ced his mother at Lyons, and received from her 
hands the reins of government. 

In his early youth Henry had diſplayed: ao 
promiſe of uncommon abilities; his manners 
were inſinuating, his perſon graceful, his counte- 
nance beautiful; and his people regarded with the 
moſt partial expectations the hero of Jarnac and 

eg f but the meridian of his fame was 
1 ill 


8 
>  ® 
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il ee to correſpond with the luſtre of his 


dawning glory, and his ſubjects ſoon diſcerned a a | 


monarch, irreſolute, inconftant, indolent, and vo- 
I luptuous ; mingling devotion with ſenſuality, and 
alternately governed by the licentious minions of 
his court, or by bigotted prieſts who > aſſumed the 
direction of his conſcience. 
Though he releaſed from confinetzatic the e : 
of Navarre, and his brother the duke of Alengon, 
| he till continued to obſerve. their ſteps with the 
moſt vigilant jealouſy; but the cares of govern» 
ment were only confidered ſecondary to thoſe of 
love; his paſſion for the princeſs of Conde blazed 
forth with increaſe-of violence. Reaſon, decency, 
and honour, in vain oppoſed. its progreſs, and 
Henry was already determined to diffolve the 
marriage of Mary with the prince of Conde, and 
to raiſe her to his bed and throne, when his de- 
ſigns were broken by the unexpected ſtroke of 
death; that princeſs, in the pride of beauty and 
the flower of youth ſuddenly expired ; while the 
royal lover, devoting himſelf to all the luxury of 
_ ſorrow, atteſted the ardour of his affection, by 
remaining ſeveral days inſenſible to the language 
of conſolation, and obſtinately rejeRting een 
food was offered him. 21) 
From this trance he was auen by the re- 
een of his ne and the firſt act of 
weren, 


A% 
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foriccigaty: was to reſtore to the duke of Savoy 
feveral places which the French {till retained in 
Piedmont. But the impolicy of this meaſure was 
forgotten in the ſuperior imprudence of his reſo- 
lution to proſecute the war againſt the hugonots. 
The cardinal of Lorrain, whoſe fatal counſels in- 
fluenced the irreſolute mind of Henry, ſurvived 
not to behold the ſcenes of ſlaughter which he 
had planned; and mareſchal d'Amville, informed 
of the royal determination, boldly erected the 
ſtandard of oppoſition, and ſupported in Langue- 
doc the principles of calviniſm. The prince of 
Conde previous to the death of Charles the Ninth, 
| hadeſcaped toStraſburgh, and abjured the catholic 
religion; he now returned to join the forces of 
the confederates ; while the duke of Alengon, 
inflamed by wild ambition, deſerted the court and 
armed againſt his brother. SMES 

+ D. 1575. Amidfi the ſtorms which St 
5 his throne on every ſide, the king was 
e en at Rheims by the cardinal of Guiſe, and 
the next day beſtowed his hand on Louiſa, 
daughter to the count of Vaudemont, of the 
houſe of Lorrain. The war with the proteſtants 
was maintained with various ſucceſs, The duke 
of Guiſe acquired freſh laurels by the defeat of a 
conſiderable body of German auxiliaries; but 


cs ag eſtabliſhed himſelt 1 in Dauphine, and 
the 
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the queen-mother, alarmed at bis bi ro. 
leaſed the mareſchals de Coſſe and Montmorency, 
and prevailed on the latter to negociate a truce. 
It was concluded for ſix months only, and the 
towns of Niort, Saumur, la Charire, Meſieres, 
St. Jean d' Angeli, and Coignac, were ſurrendered 
to the reformed, as pledges for their ſecurity; 
while Henry endured a freſh mortification from 
abroad, by the determination of the Poliſh diet to 
chuſe a new ſovereign, and to place the crown on | 
the head of the prince of Tranſylvania. mT 
In the late commotions, the king of (294188 
Navarre had affected to remain an un- * * D36709 
concerned ſpectator; he now ſeized the favour- 
able moment of flight, eſcaped to his government 
of Guienne, and openly profeſſed again the tenets 
of calviniſm ; the duke of Alengon again reſumed' 
his intrigues ; the prince of Conde appeared at 
the head of a numerous body of Germans; and 
the boundleſs ambition of the duke of Guile, 
who commanded the catholic army, was equally 
formidable to Henry with the daring deſigns of 
the confederates. Thus alike fearful of vic- 
tory, or defeat, he ſubſcribed a peace, by which 
the reformed were allowed the free exerciſe of 
their religion, with the reſtriction of not preach- 
ing within two miles of Paris, or any place where 
the court refided ; chambers of juſtice were erect- 


* * 
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ed in every parliament, confifting of equal num- 
bers of catholics and proteſtants, the memory of 
Coligni and his affociates were honourably re- 
ſtored, and the ſafety of the hugonots was con- 
firmed by the ceſſion of eight fortified towns. 

To gratify his brother, the king had ceded to 


him the countries of Anjou, Touraine, and Berri, 


with the title of duke of the former ; the prince 
of Conde was to have the government of Picardy ; 


Lefdiguieres and d'Amville in Dauphine and 


Languedoc affumed an haughty independency ; 


the Germans, raiſed by prince Cafimir, were per- 


mitted to live at free quarters in the biſnopric of 


- Langres; and Henry beheld, with indignation, 


great part of his dominions parcelled out amongſt 
his proteftant ſubjects, and their formidable allies; 
but a more fatal blow to his authority originated 
in the jealouſy of the catholics, who, irritated by 
the late favourable conditions granted to the cal- 


vimiſts, formed themſelves into a league, and 
"choſe as their protectors the pope and the king of 
Spain. Henry, though fenfible of the melan- 


_ <holy degradation, by the advice of his miniſters, 


declared himſeif the head of this aſſociation, and 


by the importunities of the leaguers was ſoon 


compelled to reſcind the late edict of pacifica- 


tion. 


Wil 
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While the king was, immerſed in A. D. 1877. 
ſenſual enjoyments, his ſubjects expe- 379. 
rienced all the miſeries which attend a weak 
and divided adminiſtration. The religious enmi- 
ty of the catholics and hugonots was repeatedly 
ſuſpended by treaties, which as they were made 
without faith, were broken without heſitation. 
But amidſt the ſcenes of dark intrigue and open 


violence, which for three ſucceſſive years ditho- 
noured and afflicted the kingdom, the virtues of 
the young king of Navarre attained to maturity, 


and burſt forth with an increaſe of luſtre which 


eclipſed his rivals, dazzled the eyes of the be- 


holders, and confirmed the hopes of the calviniſts, 


- whoſe religious tenets he profeſſed, In the treaty 
of Nerac, he had baffled the artifices of the wily 
Catherine; and on the ſubſequent violation of that 


treaty, he ſurpriſed the town of Cahors; forced 
open the gates; and though the governor, with 
undaunted courage, maintained, during five days, 
an obſtinate and unprecedented conflict in the 
ſtreets, the valour of the king of Navarre tri- 
umphed over every difficulty, and planted at laſt 
the banners of his wy” on the ramparts of that 
city. | 1 
It was not alone in France that religious ran- 
cour had kindled the flames of civil war. The 


. ef light was beheld with horror througk the 
„„ %%% Nether- 
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: Netherlands; and the unrelenting Philip, ſe- 


conded by the zeal of the duke of Alva, had in- 


volved myriads of his Flemiſh ſubjects in exile, 


torture, and death. The illuſtrious birth and 
memorable ſervices of the counts Egmont and 


Horn could not preſerve them from an ignomi- 
nious fate; and the prince of Orange only efcaped 


the perfidy of his ſovereign, and the ſtroke of the 
executioner, by an haſty retreat into Germany. He 


ſoon returned to arouſe his countrymen tothe de- 
| fence of their civil and religious freedom; and 


the Flemings, oppreſſed by the ſuperior forces of 


Spain, ſought new reſources in foreign alliances, 


and addreſſed themſelves to the duke of Anjou. 
The ſovereignty of the Low Countries was too 
ſplendid an allurement to be reſiſted by a prince 
vain, raſh, and ambitious; his ardour, at the ſame 
time, was inflamed by the hopes of obtaining the 
hand of Elizabeth; and the queen of England, 
deſirous of reſiſting the tyranny of Philip, yet 
cautious of committing herſelf to open hoſtilities, 


embraced the opportunity, by the moſt flattering 


declarations, of exciting the duke of Anjou to * | 


defence of the Flemings. 
But before the duke could embark 


in this enterpriſe, it was firſt neceſſary 


that he ſhould at leaſt ſuſpend, if not extinguiſh, 


2 flames of civil diſcord which raged through 
X the 
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the kingdom of France. His proffered media - 
tion was readily accepted by Henry, who by al- 
ternately profeſſing to patroniſe each, had loſt the 
confidence of both factions, and beheld his catho- 
lic ſubjects range themſelves under the banners 
of the duke of Guiſe, while the proteſtants avow- 
ed their open attachment to the king of Navarre: wy 
Both had exhauſted their ſtrength in various ef= 
forts, without either acquiring an aſcendancy; and 
a treaty was quickly concluded, notwithſtanding 
the oppoſition of the prince of Conde, which con- 
| firmed the former edict of pacification, and left 
the proteſtants in poſſeſſion | of the n 
towns for ſix years. 8 44018 
The duke of Anjou had ſearc _ | ne, ; 
unfurled his ſtandard, before it wass Fate 
joined by the flower of French chivalry; od at 
the head of twelve thouſand foot, and four thou- 
ſand horſe, he marched to the relief of Cambray, /! 
which was inveſted by the army of Philip, com- 
manded by the prince of Parma; that prudent.” 
general retired at the approach of this new anta- 
goniſt, who entered Cambray in triumph, was 
ſaluted by the inhabitants as the protector of their 
freedom; and after reducing Cateau Cambreſis, 
embarked for England, to ſolicit ty 8 5 © 
ſupport of Elizabeth. —_ ii ne tone 20, Tem 
| 1 8 mw iba ' 
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Montpenſier, and the mareſchal Biron, with a 


ſolved, by making himſelf maſter of thoſe towns 


cities were ſhut againſt him; his troops were aſ- 


and defigns of his brother, his own conduct was 
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From that queen he received 8 
88s. moſt gracious reception; and though 
her prudence afterwards retracted the promiſes 
which ſhe had been betrayed into by his flattery 
and importunity, ſhe furniſhed him with a con- 
ſiderable ſum of money, and a numerous fleet, to 
ſecond his enterpriſes in the Low Countries. He 
was reinforced from France by the Duke de 
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body of ſeven or eight thouſand men; but his 4 
own. caprice and perfidy diſappointed the ambi- 
tious hopes which he had entertained ; and he re- 
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into which his troops had been admitted, to op- 
preſs that liberty which he was ſummoned to pro- 
tect. His deſigns could not eſcape the pene- 
trating eye of the prince of Orange; his treach- 
erous attempt on Antwerp was repulſed by the 
valour of the inhabitants ; the gates of the other 
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failed by famine and diſeaſe; and though the 
prudence of the prince of Orange affected an ap- 
parent reconciliation, the duke of Anjou, with a 
broken conſtitution, retired to France, deſerted 
by his friends, and derided by his enemies. 

B Though Henry ever afterwards re- 
1 2 garded with contempt the abilities 
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| equally deſtitute "of decency, | policy, or judg- 
ment. He beſtowed on his favourite, the duke 


of Joyeuſe, the ſupreme direction of affairs, and 
raiſed him to an alliance with the throne, by 
uniting him in marriage to the fiſter of his queen. 
Balls, banquets, and religious proceffions, con- 


ſumed thoſe treaſures which might have been 


ſucceſsfully employed in reprefling the rifing in- 


fluence of the king of Navarre and the duke of 
Guiſe; the latter by his intrigues had drawn from 
his retirement the duke of Anjou, who tranſported 
with the hopes of retrieving his loſt reputation, 
entered into the views, and engaged to ſecond 


the plans of the houſe of Lorrain ; but ever fickle 
and capricious, he ſoon repented of this new 
_ enterpriſe ; he flew to court, proſtrated himſelf 
at the feet of the king, and revealed the con- 


ſpiracy in which he had embarked. Henry re- 


ceived him with tenderneſs, and diſmiſſed him to 


Chateau Thierri, where a rapid decline ſoon ter- 


minated a life, ſtained by levity, perfidy, 1 
profligacy. 


The death of the Juke of Anjou diſconcerted, 


but did not extinguith, the daring projects of the 
= houſe of Lorrain. The three brothers, the duke 
; and cardinal of Guiſe, with the duke of Mayenne, 


openly placed themſelves at the head of the league, 


and inflaming the people with the dread of a heretic 
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" ſovereign, avowed their reſolution to transfer the 
pretenſions of the king of Navarre to his uncle, 
the cardinal of Bourbon; a zealous papiſt, but 
who, incapable from age and weakneſs of holding 
the reins of government himſelf, was to deliver 
them into the hands of the duke of Guiſe. Henry 
was ſoon apprized of the intentions of the confede- 
rates; by the duke d' Epernon, who ſhared his favour 
with Joyeuſe, he preſſed the king of Navarre to re- 
concile himſelf to the eſtabliſhed church, and as 
next prince of the blood, to remove the only objec- 
tion that could be urged againſt his ſucceſſion ; but 

| the king of Navarre was deaf to the arguments of 

d' Epernon; and though his friend Pleſſis Mor- 
nay, by publiſhing his ſentiments, confirmed the 
hugonots in their opinion of his conſtancy, he 
unfortunately afforded a plauſible pretence to the 
league, who openly reviled their ſovereign: as 
treating with heretics, and entered into a cloſe 
alliance with Spain; by a treaty, ſigned at Join- 
ville, they agreed, in return for certain pecuniary 
ſupplies, on the death of Henry the Third, to ac- 
knowledge the cardinal of Bourbon as king, to 
enforce the council of Trent through France, and 
to reduce Cambray to the yoke of Philip. 

__ _..Thecourt of Rome entered into the views of the 
confederates, and ſanctioned by her holy autho- 
rity the ambition of the Guiſes. The impatience 
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| of their new ally the king of Spain, compelled 

them to take the field before they had aſſembled 
their adherents; with a feeble army, ſcarce ex- 
ceeding five thouſand men, the duke of Guiſe oc- 
cupied Verdun, but was repulſed from Metz by 
the vigilance of the duke d'Epernon. The loy- 
alty of the mareſchal Matignon preſerved Bour- 
deaux; and though Marſeilles was ſurpriſed by 
the league, it was next day recovered by the arms 
of the royaliſts. Had Henry at this moment re- 
ſumed that ſpirit which he formerly diſplayed in 
the fields of Jarnac and Moncontour, he might 
have eſtabliſhed his tottering throne, and chaſed 
the duke of Guiſe from his dominions: but al- 
ternately the ſlave of pleaſure and ſuperſtition, he 
was no longer capable of any great or arduous 
enterpriſe; he concluded a peace on the moſt diſ- 
honourable terms, with thoſe very rebels whoſe 
preſumption he might have chaſtiſed; and agreed, 
at the imperious voice of the duke of Guiſe, to 
compel the proteſtants to reſtore the cautionary 
towns that they had received, to annul all edicts 
in their favour, and to devote his troops and | 
treaſures to the ſervice of the league. 

With terror and aſtoniſhment the 
king of Navarre heard the fatal con- 
ditions, which menaced his own ſucceſſion, and 
me an empty mop in the hand of Henry. 
e That 
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That monarch ſoon experienced that the moſt 
fatal event of war ought to have been pre- 
ferred to an ignominious peace. His capital 
could no longer be conſidered as his own. A 
council of ſixteen citizens of Paris, nominated 
by the influence of the duke of Guiſe, inſult- 
ed their ſovereign, and filled the ſtreets with con- 
fuſion. A gleam of hope broke in from the court 
of Rome; Sixtus the Fifth, who had ſucceeded 
to the apoſtolical throne, launched the ſpiritual 
thunders on the heads of thoſe who had preſum- 
ed to arm againſt the crown. But governed only 
by a temper turbulent and aſſuming, he increaſed 
the public anarchy by excommunicating ſoon af- 

ter the king of Navarre, the prince of Conde, and 
all their adherents. The proteſtants haraſſed and 
oppreſſed ſought ſhelter in Guienne and Dauphi- 
ne; and the king of Navarre, and the prince of 
Conde, embraced as their only means of ſafety 
the calamities of war. The latter after having in 
vain attempted to relieve Angiers, was forced 
to diſperſe his troops, and with difkculty eſcaped 
to England. 

Five armies levied in the name of 
the king threatened with their num- 
bers to overwhelm the ſmall band of proteſtants. 
The moſt numerous was entruſted to the com- 
mand of the duke of Mayenne, who entered Gui- 
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enne, and haraſſed his forces in the fruitleſs _ 
' purſuit of the king of Navarre; three more led 
by D'Epernon, Joyeuſe, and Matignon, were 
equally unſucceſsful. But the duke of Guiſe 
extended his fame and conqueſts in Champagne 
and Burgundy, and confirmed by his exploits 
the confidence of the league. Yet the people 
loudly murmured at the new taxes which were 
impoſed for the continuance of the war. The 
return of the prince of Conde with troops and 
money from England, and his ſubſequent ſucceſs 
in Saintonge, allowed the mnot to expect a ſpeedy 
concluſion of it; the mareſchal Biron indeed re- 
covered ſeveral places from the reformed, but 
he maintained at the ſame time an auſtere reſerve 
towards the leaguers; while d'Amville, who by 
the death of his brother was become mareſchal | 
Montmorency, aſſumed in Languedoc the tone 
of independence, declared himſelf the head of a 
third party attached to the ancient conſtitution in 
church and ſtate, and while he tiled the, proteſt- 

ants heretics, he treated the leaguers as rebels. 55 
Fach day diminiſhed the remnant 
of authority which the king had con- 
tinued to poſſeſs, and increaſed the difficulties of 
his ſituation; on one ſide the Germans and Swiſs 
prepared to pour their forces into France and 
Join the troops of the king of Navarre; on the 
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other Henry equally dreaded the leaders of the 
league, and confidered the duke of Guiſe as his 
moſt formidable enemy. His favourite Joyeuſe, 
accompanied by the flower of the French nobi- 
lity, was defeated and ſlain at Coutras. In that 
action, which firſt crowned the hugonots with 
decifive victory, the king of Navarre diſplayed 
all the qualities which diſtinguiſh the ſoldier and 
the general; but his inability to ſupport his 
troops prevented him from improving his ad- 
vantage; he was compelled to diſband his forces; 
and with the impatience of a lover, he haſtened 
to lay his laurels at the feet of his miſtreſs. _ 

The prince. of Conde ſoon after expired at St. 
Jean d' Angeli of poiſon ; a crime which was im- 
puted to his conſort, but whoſe innocence was 
vindicated by a public trial. 

The Germans and Swiſs, hopeleſs of j joining 
their allies, fixed and received the price of their 
retreat; and the inhabitants of Paris, delivered 
from the dread of foreign invaſion, determined 
to reduce Henry to the moſt mortifying inſigni- 
ficance, and to veſt the ſole adminiſtration in the 
hands of the duke of Guiſe. In purſuance of 
this deſign, they preſented a memorial, in which 
they required the king to declare openly for the 
league, to revive the council of Trent, to eſta- 
bliſh the e and to extirpate hereſy. 
2 | 5 Though 
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. Though Henry cout not extively repreſs his. 
indignation, he yet -promiſed to conſider their. 
requeſts. But alarmed at their inſolence, he ob- 
ſerved with a vigilant eye their conduct, and me- 
ditated vindicating his dignity by ſurpriſing the 
whole council at once; from this deſign he was 
diſſuaded by Catherine; and his imprudence in 
ſeverely reproaching and boldly menacing a fac- | 
tion which he thus ſuffered to eſcape with im- 
punity, ſerved only to inflame the enmity of the 
leaguers, who now ſummoned the duke of Guiſe 
to their ſupport. 
Contrary to the expreſs command of 
his ſovereign, the duke of Guiſe en- | 
rered Paris amidſt the acclamations of the citi- 
Zens, and demanded an audience of the king. 
Incapable of refuſing, yet deeply wounded by 
repeated inſults, Henry recalled his former re- 
ſolution, and declared that the moment of inter- 
view ſhould be the laſt of his preſumptuous ſub- 
ject's. The tears and remonſtrances of Catherine 
again interpoſed. The indignant features of 
the monarch proclaimed the conflict within; he 
ſternly accuſed the duke of ſedition, treaſon, 
and the moſt daring deſigns againſt his life and = 
_ throne. The duke of Guiſe, ſenfible of his dan- 
ger, endeavoured to diſarm his rage by ſubmiſ- 
fon; he was ſuffered to retire in ſecurity ; ; but 
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convinced of the hazard that he had incurred, 
and hopeleſs of any fincere reconciliation, he im- 


mediately determined on ou moſt decifive mea- 


ſures. . 
The angry countenances of the Pariſians be. 


trayed the ſecret emotions of their minds, and 
foretold the approaching tempeſt. Six thouſand 
of the troops, whoſe fidelity Henry could depend 
upon, had received orders to enter the capital. 


Their ready appearance was the fignal of general 


inſurrection; the citizens by myriads quitted the 


inſtruments of their peaceful occupations to aſ- 


fume the weapons of war. The guards were 
aſtoniſhed, overwhelmed, and diſarmed; but 
amidft the tumult, while Catherine engaged the 
duke in an artful negociation, Henry quitted his 


palace, eſcaped through the garden of the Thuil- 
leries, and ſurveying his capital with the eye of 


offended majeſty, declared he would never enter 
it again but through a breach in the walls. 


From Paris Henry retired to Chartres, and 


publicly appealed to his ſubjects from the in- 


ſolence of the duke of Guiſe, and the tyranny of 


the leaguers. He was anſwered by man ifeſtos 


which breathed the ſpirit of ſedition inflamed by 


religious rancour. Yet while the mutual accu- 
_ fations of both parties ſeemed to allow no other 


| 8 decifion bur that of arms, the mediation of Ca- 
| | therine 
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therine was again accepted, a "TRE was Once 


more in appearance reconciled to a ſubject whom 


he hated and feared. The firmneſs of the parlia- 
ment, and the levity of the Pariſians, had in- 


fluenced the duke of Guiſe to liſten to terms of 


accommodation; while Henry was impreſſed 
with dread by the formidable preparations of 


the king of Spain. By the articles of the new 
treaty, the duke of Guiſe was conſti: uted lieu- 


tenant-general of the French armies ; the cardi- 
nal of Bourbon was declared firſt prince of the 
blood ; and the ſevereſt penalties were denounced 


againſt the ſubjects of France who had preſumed 


to deviate from "the ancient and eſtabliſhed 


church. On the concluſion of the treaty, the 
duke of Guiſe waited on the king at Chartres, 


and was received with marks of reſpect and con- 
fidence that ſeemed to proclaim the moſt ſin- 
cere reconciliation. 
Vet amidſt theſe public teſtimonies of regard, 


Henry continued to nouriſh a latent thirſt of 
vengeance, and was determined to inflict on the 
duke the juſt but tardy puniſhment of his pre- 
ſumption. Exaſperated at the ignominious con- 
ceſſions into which the counſels of his mother 


had betrayed him, he for ever excluded her from 


his confidence. He aſſembled the ſtates at Blois; ; 
and though he beheld himſelf ſurrounded by the 


partizans 
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partizans of the league, he addreſſed them in a 
bold and animated ſpeech, diſplayed the diſtreſs 
to which he was reduced, and glanced at the ſe- 
ditious practices of the houſe of Lorrain. Lan- 
guage ſo unexpected ſtruck the duke of Guiſe 
with aſtoniſhment; he remonſtrated ſtrongly 
againſt the infinuations it. conveyed, and Henry 
was compelled before it was circulated abroad 
to ſoften the moſt obnoxious paſſages _ 
To this mortification ſucceeded intelligence 
the moſt alarming : he was informed that his aſ- 
piring ſubject held a ſecret and treaſonable cor- 
reſpondence with the duke of Savoy; he per- 
ceived that the ſtates were determined to declare 
the king of Navarre by name incapable of the 
ſucceſſion; and that his own repoſe, and the 
- tranquillity of the kingdom, could only be eſta- 
bliſhed by the death of the duke of Guiſe. He 
ſummoned in this exigency the few friends in 
whoſe fidelity and ſecrecy he could truſt; the 
number and quality of them convey to us ſome 
idea of his forlorn fituation, and the cabinet 
council of the ſovereign of France was compoſed 
of the mareſchal d'Aumont, Nicholas and Lewis 
d'Angennes, and Beauvais Nangis. The firſt 
adviſed the king to arreſt the princes of Lorrain; 
but Henry was ſenſible that ſuch an attempt 
would only ſerve to inflame ſubjects too power- 


ful 
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him ſecrecy. 
firſt gentleman of his bed-chamber, who readily 
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ful for reſtraint ; and the reſt concurred in encou- 
raging him to extinguiſh the ambition of the 


duke of Guiſe with his life. 


In the execution of this deſign, Hanis diſ- 
played the ſame calm diſſimulation as had cha- 


racteriſed his brother Charles; Grillon, who com- 


manded the royal guards, and who was celebrated 
for his perſonal courage, was firſt applied to to 
ſtrike the fatal blow ; but with a dignity of mind 


equal to his valour, he replied that his rank and 


ſervices allowed him not to play the executioner. 
e J will challenge the duke,” continued he, and 
6e if permitted, endeavour to kill him fairly with 
* my ſword.” The king received his refuſal 
with a good grace; and only recommended to 
He now fixed on Loignac, the 


accepted the commiſſion, and was joined by a 
ſelect number of Gaſcons whom the duke d'Eper- 
non had introduced for the immediate protection 


of the king's perſon. 


Vet the adherents of the duke of G ever 
anxious and vigilant, were ſoon apprized that 


ſome dark deſign was meditated, and their leader 


was repeatedly admoniſhed that he ſtood on the 
edge of a precipice. But relying on that fortune 


which hitherto had invariably attended him, and 
impreſſed with a „ ent but miſtaken idea of 


Henry's 
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Henry's timidity, he determined to attend the 
council he was ſummoned to. As he entered 
the cabinet of the king, through a long and 


gloomy paſſage, he was affailed by the daggers 


of Loignac and his affociates. Six poignards at 
once were plunged in his boſom; and exclaim- 
| ing with a deep groan, ** My God „ have mercy 
< on me!” he fell breathleſs on the floor. , 
Thus periſhed Henry duke of Guiſe the victim 
of his own inordinate ambition. Though his ta- 
lents appear not to have equalled thoſe of his fa- 
ther, his courage, magnanimity, and inſinuating 
addreſs endeared him to the citizens of Paris, 
over whom his influence was uncontrouled. His 
brother the cardinal-of Guiſe, more violent, but 
leſs enterpriſing, was involved in his deſtruction ; 
and Henry the moment that he was informed of 
the fate of the former, paſſed into the apartment 
of the queen-mother, and acquainting her with 
the event, added, I am now a king, madam, 
* and have no ter for the duke of Guiſe 
4 is no more.” Catherine, without blaming or 
commending the action, only coldly aſked, if 
he had conſidered the conſequences. | 
That princeſs had been for ſome 
time confined to her bed by a ſevere 
indiſpoſition; accuſtomed to the ſupreme direc- 


tion of affairs, her haughty temper could ill 
5 br ook 
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brook the reſerve that for ſome time the wal had 
maintained towards her. The pangs of diſeaſe 
were rendered more intolerable by the agitation 
of her mind. As her end approached, her eyes 
were opened to a juſt ſenſe of the inſiduous policy 7 
which ſhe had ſo long and fo fatally purſued; 
in her laſt moments ſhe exhorted Henry to re- 
concile himſelf to the princes of his blood, par- 
_ ticularly the king of Navarre, whoſe fincerity ſhe | 
declared ſhe had conſtantly experienced ; and to 
reſtore the tranquillity of France, by allowing the 
free exerciſe of the proteſtant religion. In her 
ſeventieth year ſhe ſunk into the grave, and ef- 
caped by a timely death beholding the deſtruction 
of her laſt and favourite ſon, | 
The king was ſoon convinced how etch 
it was for him to adopt the dying counſels of 
Catherine. On the fate of the Guiſes, the crowd 
that had attended him to Blois haſtily diſperſed; 
the multitude abhorred him, the majority of his 
nobles were combined againſt him, his favourites 
on whom he had profuſely laviſhed his treaſures 
deſerted him, and the clergy whom he had blind- 
ty reverenced publicly reviled him. All zealous 
catholics were armed againſt him ; the citizens 
of his capital rejected his authority, and choſe 
the duke of Aumale as their governor z the doc- 
tors of the Sorbonne openly abſolved his ſubjects 
from 
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from their allegiance ; and the council of union, 
compoſed of forty members, afſuming a ſove- 
reign power, conſtituted the duke of Mayenne, 
brother to the late duke of Guiſe, lieutenant-ge- 
neral of the ſtate royal and crown of France; 2 
dignity pompous, abſurd, and before unknown; 
and their zeal would even have extended to him 

the title of king, had not his caution induced him 
to decline the dangerous preeminence. Rouen 
and the greateſt part of Normandy declared for 


the league; ; Lyons, Thoulouſe, Marſeilles, Ar- . 


| les; and Toulon, with the provinces of Brittany 
and Auvergne, embraced the ſame party; the 
Spaniſh ambaſſador repaired to Paris, and nou- 
riſhed by his gold the factious councils of the 
capital ; while pope Sixtus the Fifth fulminated 
his thunders againſt the aſſaſſins of the duke of 
Guiſe, and involved the King in the ſentence of 
excommunication. 
While Henry ln ab deſponding contem- 
plated the gloomy and diſtracted proſpe& before 
him, a ray of hope broke in from the honourable 
and diſintereſted attachment of the princes of the 
blood ; theſe haſtened to devote to his ſervice their 
lives and fortunes; and their example was fol- 
| lowed by the dukes d'Epernon and Nevers, and 
the mareſchal Montmorer y; a reconciliation was 


effected betw een the Kings of France and Navarre; 
| and 


\ 
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and the former inveſted in Tours by the duke of 
Mayenne, after defending the ſuburbs with the 
ſame gallantry as he had diſplayed in early life, 
was relieved by the latter, who preſſed forwards 


with his troops to his affiſtance, and diſdained 


when he joined the royal ſtandard to extort from 


the neceſſities of the king any conditions for his 


own advantage. Large levies were diligently 


raiſed in Switzerland and Germany; yet the mind 
of Henry, amidſt the hope of returning fortune, 
ſeemed continually oppreſſed by the ſpiritual cen- 


| ſures of the court of Rome; and it required the 
utmoſt addreſs of the king of Navarre to animate 


his drooping ſpirits ; © Let us, Sire,” ſaid that 
| mani with his uſual vivacity, march to Pa- 


© ris, and if we are victorious, we ſhall be eaſily 
* abſolved.” The counſel was approved; their 


Mens forces, joined by the Swiſs and Germans, 
{wept the revolted towns in their progreſs; and 


ſwelled by ſucceſs to near forty thouſand men, 
on the laſt of July inveſted the capital of France. 


The duke of Mayenne, with four thouſand re- 
gular ſoldiers, endeavoured to confirm the courage 
and conſtancy of the inhabitants; but Henry urged _ 


the fiege with inceſſant ardour; within the walls 
the royaliſts were ſtill numerous; and Paris muſt 
ſoon have been reduced to acknowledge the au- 


which, 


thori ity of her ſovereign, had not the puniſhment | 1 
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which her ſeditious and turbulent citizens had ſo 
long provoked been averted by the deadly dag- 
ger of aſſaſſination. James Clement, a jacobin 
friar, and native of Sens, of ſtrong paſſions but 
weak intellects, had eagerly liſtened to the trea- 
ſonable and daring diſcourſes which the popular 
_ preachers. of the league daily thundered from 
their pulpits. A diſpoſition, naturally gloomy 
and fanatical, was inflamed to deſperation by 
theſe intemperate harangues; and either impelled 
by that ſanguinary ſuperſtition that ſtrongly | 
marks the times, or prompted by perſons of ſu- 
perior rank, who viewed in the return of Henry 
their own deſtruction, he determined by one fa- 
tal ſtroke to extinguiſh the enemy of the pope, 
and of the catholic religion. With a paſſport 
procured under falſe pretences from the count de 
St. Brienne, one of the king's generals then a 
priſoner, and a letter forged from the prefident 
Harlay, who at that time was confined in the 
Baſtile, he ſet out from Paris for St. Cloud, the 
royal quarters; on the road he met the attorney 
general, and informing him that he had ſome 
important intelligence to communicate to the 
king in perſon, he was entertained by that offi- 
cer at his houſe, who alſo engaged to procure | 
him an audience of Henry. 
The next morning he was accordingly intro- | 


duced 
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duced to the king, to whom he pre his let- | 
ters, but while Henry was attentively occupied 
in the peruſal of them, Clement ſuddenly plunged 
a knife, that he had concealed in his fleeve, in 
the bowels of his unhappy ſovereign. The 
wounded monarch inſtantly drew it out, and 


twice ſtruck with it the aſſaſſin; the attorney-ge- 


neral with a blow of his ſword extended him on 
the floor; and the imprudent zeal of two of the | 
royal guards immediately diſpatched him. 
lenry at firſt had flattered himſelf that his 
wound: was not mortal, but frequent faintings 
ſoon convinced him of his approaching end, and 
he prepared to meet it with a fortitude and com- 
poſure worthy of his high ſituation. He ſum- 
moned to his preſence the king of Navarre, whom 
he tenderly embraced and declared his lawful 
ſucceſſor ; he exhorted the nobility to acknow- 
| ledge and ſupport their new ſovereign; and ex- 
pired the next morning in the fixteenth year of 
his reign and the thirty-ninth of his age. In 
| him was finally extinguiſhed the race of Valois; 
and his widow Louiſa, of the houſe of Lorrain, 
after lamenting the untimely fate of her conſort, 


Whoſe tenderneſs ſhe had invariably experienced, "I 


retired amidſt the diſtractions of her bleeding 
country to linger through a life of crelvy youre | 
of blameleſs obſcurity. FH | 
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1 Chapter the Twenty-ninth. 


ACCESSION OF HENRY THE FOURTH, THE FIRST 
' KING OF THE HOUSE OF BOURBON—STATE OF | 
ENGLAND AND SPAIN —CONDUCT OF THE 
 DVKE OF, MAYENNE=—BATTLE OF YVRI— 
SIEGE OF PARIS——MARCH OF THE PRINCE or 
PARMA— ABOLITION OF "THE \COUNCIL or 
"SIXTEEN>—SIEGE OF ROVEN=—RELIEVED BY 
THE PRINCE OF PARMA— EIS RETREAT FROM 
CAUDBEC—HIS DEATH — NEGOCIATION BE- 
TWEEN'THE KING OF SPAIN AND THE LEAGUE 
—CONVERSION OF HENRY TRE FOURTH TO 
THE CATHOLIC FAITH, : „ 
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| By the death of Henry the Third, the ſcep- 

tre of France was transferred from the houſe of 

| Valois to that of Bourbon, and placed in the 
hand of Henry the Fourth, the firſt monarch of 
that family. The religious. commotions which 
. 5 „ 10 
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ſo long had agitated France, had afflicted. alſo 
great part of Europe. The prudence of Eliza- 
| beth had indeed ſecured the internal tranquillity 
of England; but the tempeſt had raged with re» 
doubled violence in Scotland; the amiable but 
unfortunate Mary, who had ſought ſhelter in 
Britain from the fury of a rude, haughty, and 


turbulent people, inflamed with a ſanguinary 


the name of the Invincible Armada, was defeated 


zeal for the doctrines of calviniſm, had after the 
form of a ſolenin'trial, periſhed on the ſcaffold 
the victim of the female jealouſy of Elizabeth. 
To avenge her death, the king of Spain filled 
his ports with naval preparations ; but his fleet, 
which from the ſize of the ſhips, and the ample 
manner in which they were equipped, obtained 


by the lighter veſſels and ſuperior dexterity. of 
the Engliſh; and the remnant of an armament, 
on which the treaſures of the Indies and America 
had been profuſely laviſhed, ſhattered by the 


winds and waves, and purſued by the triumphant 


navy of Elizabeth, pet wich ee into 
the s of Spain. ra The 
T0 we vaſt continent of ben diſcovered 
by the daring genius of Columbus, and reduced 
to ſubjection by the arms of Cortez and Pizarro, 
Philip had ſome time ſince added the dominions 
M My The people of that country had 
| 222 a 


— 
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firſt of all the Europeans deſpiſed the narrow 


and beaten tract of navigation, boldly committed 


themſelves to the wide expanſe of the ocean, 
eſtabliſhed their colonies on the coaſt of Africa, 


founded new cities in Afia, and planted Brafil, 
in America, a valuable ſettlement of which they 


Mill retain poſſeſſion. But their monarch Sebaſ- 


tian, impelled by frantic zeal and romantic va- 


lour, had periſhed waging a fruitleſs war in Afri- 
ca againſt the diſciples of Mahomet; his crown 


paſſed to his uncle Don Henry, a cardinal and a 


| prieſt; and on the death of Henry, the preten- 
ſions of Philip, ſeconded by the armies of Spain 
and the experience of Alva, triumphed over the 
feebler efforts of his competitors, and annexed the 


kingdom of Portugal to the dominions of Spain. 


But this acceſſion of ſtrength had not enabled 
that monarch to ſubdue the revolted provinces of 
the Netherlands, and to bend to the yoke the 
ſtubborn minds of the Flemings. A people na- 
_ turally obſtinate and perſevering, were confirmed 


in their oppoſition by that very cruelty which 


had been exerted to reduce them; their habitual 


phlegm was quickened by the fire and command- 


ing genius of William prince of Orange; ſeveral 


years had now been conſumed in the important 
conflict; and Philip, exaſperated by reſiſtance, 


Sl his —_— to. the * beyond the 


limits | 
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limits of his own dominions; he regarded with 
dread a proteſtant prince on the throne of France; 
and was determined cloſely to connect himſelf 
with the catholic chiefs of the league; while Eli- 
zabeth, intent on extirpating the catholic reli- 
gion from every country in Europe to which her 
power and influence could reach, was prepared 
to ſupport a king whoſe religious mnie, were 
ſimilar co her -·õm wm... defies 
Such was the ſtate and inclinations .D. 2255 
of the two moſt powerful potentates s 5. : 
in Europe, when: the ſtroke of Ae dit 
miſſed Henry the Third from a turbulent and 
ignominious reign. His ſucceſſor Henry the 
Fourth who had completed his thirty-fifth, year, 
and was equally adorned with all the ſplendid 
qualities of mind and body, eloquent in council, 
intrepid in action, fertile in reſources; a great 
general, an undaunted ſoldier, and a penetrating 
ſtateſman, beheld in a moment a proſpect pre- 
ſented to his view, which as it might kindle the 
ambition of the coldeſt, was ſufficient to damp 
the ardour of the moſt aſpiring ſpirit. The crown. 
of France, his right by deſcent, was the object 
of his hopes; but innumerable. objects ſtill op · 
poſed the peaceable poſſeſſion of it. He was in 
deed at the head of a conſiderable army, but the 
a un part of his ne as well as of his ſub- 
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the hands of a faction formidable by their num- 


| bers, and daring in their deſigns; his coffers were 
empty; and the moſt fertile provinces of France 


eee the authority of the league. 
The Swiſs guards, with their colonel Sanci, firſt 


fatured Henry as their ſovereign; the mareſchal 
Biron aſſured him of his fidelity; the principal 


catholics, Bellegarde, D'o, Chateauvieux, d'En- 
| tragues, and Dampierre, who had attached them- 


ſelves to the fortunes of the late king, were in- 
dueed to deelare themſelves in favour of the pre- 
fent; but the duke d' Epernon, under pretence of 
reſenting the little deference that was ſhown to 
him} retired with the troops more immediately 


under his command, and firſt: communicated to 
the camp the contagious ſpirit of diſaffection. 


The duke of Mayenne, in Paris, was on this 
critieal occaſion at leaſt as much ee ne as 
Henry; but in a fituati | 


eonducted himfelf with dignity ind; PA Fa 


Juſtified the favourable opinion which his 


party entertained of his abilities. He declined 
the dangerous title of king, which he was ear- 
neſtly ſolicited"to accept; he rejected a propoſal 
that was made to offer the crown to Philip of 
Spain; but at the ſame time he exhorted the peo- 
$ | of France to live and die i in the catholic re- 


Ugion, 


* 


| ligion, -and as: the king of Navarre was an here · 
tic, to acknowlegde as their, OO n 
mF of Bourbon.” EDT? 

The deſertion of the ini . . 
followed by that of the moſt zealous catholics; 
and Henry, ſenſible of the daily diminution of 
his forces, retired from the walls of Paris, and 

flowly directed his march toward Normandy. The 
governor of Dieppe opened the gates of that city, 
and readily admitted his ſovereign; the officer to 
whom the league had entruſted Caen, diſplayed 
the ſame diſintereſted loyalty; the aequiſition of 


two places ſtrongly fortified, and provided with 
numerous garriſons, which might long have re- 
fiſted the efforts of the royal army, was highly 
acceptable to the king, who was now able to pre- 


ſerve a free communication with England, the 
_ Power he could api e r 
_ 5s Blu en of ond Was eden endl 

DIY importance of the revolted towns; the 


zeal of the Pariſians eee e with - 


every pecuniary aid; he drew large levies of ſol- 


diers from Lorrain; at the head of an army of 
thirty thouſand men he advanced towards Nor- 
mandy, and threatened to overwhelm the royal 
forces, ſcarce amounting to ſeven thouſand, and 
to N W to the authority of the league; 
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his ſuperior. numbers in either enterpriſe maſt 


have inſured ſucceſs, had he rapidly preſſed for- 
wards; but naturally cautious and flow in all his 
motions, his dilatory march afforded Henry leiſure 


to ſhelter himſelf under the walls of Arques. In 


that poſition he was attacked by the duke of 
Mayenne, who, after ſeveral ineffectual attempts 
on the intrenchments of the royaliſts, was com- 
pelled to retire. with the loſs of above ſix hun- 
dred men. The ſatisfaction of Henry at having re- 
pelled ſo formidable an antagoniſt, was heightened 
by the welcome intelligence, that the Swiſs can- 
tons, the republic of Venice, and the queen of 


Vogland, had acknowledged him as king; and 


by the junction of four thouſand ſoldiers whom 


Elizabeth had diſpatched to his ſupport. | 


Wich this reinforcement, and with the troops 


which the count of Soiſſons, the dukes of Orleans 


and Longueville, the mareſchals Biron and Au- 
mont, led to his aſſiſtance, Henry determined 


once more to appear before the gates of Paris, 
and endeavour to ſurpriſe the unguarded ca- 
pital. By rapid marches he outſtripped the 
Intelligence of his deſigns; and the Pariſians 


were aſtoniſhed and intimidated by the hoſ- 


tile appearance of a monarch, whom they fond- 
Aly expected to have beheld: led through the 


ſtreets, a captive: to the victorious arms of the 


* 
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Machte He inſulted the ſuburbs; cut in pieces 
above thirteen hundred of the troops of the league; 
and would probably have made himſelf maſter of 
his capital, had not the duke of Mayenne, at 
that critical moment, entered Paris on the oppo- 
ſite ſide; prudence allowed Henry no longer to 
perſiſt in beſieging a city, always formidable from 
the number of its inhabitants, and now defended 
by an army more numerous than his own ; he re- 
tired to Tours; while the duke of Mayenne, in 
Paris, ſolemnly proclaimed as king the captive 
cardinal of Bourbon, by the title of Charles the 
Tenth; in the name of this pageant of royalty, 
who was himſelf a priſoner to Henry, the duke 
diſſolved the council of union, whoſe intemperate 
meaſures and ſecret intrigues with Spain he had 


long diſapproved; and with the aſſiſtance of a 


ptivy- council nominated by himſelf, and devoted 


to his will, aſſumed the en adminiſtration 5 
i. | | 


The duke of A deſcended 1 his a f 
Grd Francis the Firſt, had not heſitated, on the 
death of Henry the Third, to urge his pretenſions 
to the vacant throne ; ſenſible} of the weakneſs of 
his claim, amidſt the general confuſion, he en- 

deavoured to poſſeſs himſelf of Provence and 
Dauphinè; he was baffled by the ſkill and vigi- 
lance of Valette, elder brother to the duke d'E- 

„„ 5 pernon 
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pernon, who ſacrificed his fortune and bis un in 
the ſervice of his ſovereign; while the duke him- 
ſelf, without publicly acknowledging the autho- 
rity of Henry, acted with ſpirit and- n __—_— 


the league. 
a D. pes 35" Die aue of een was the re- 
395, rreat of Henry from Paris, had re- 


duced Pontoiſe, twice inveſted Meulan, and 
twice retired on the approach of that monarch. 
The king, in return, with an army of twelve 
thouſand: men, laid ſiege to Dreux; and the walls 
were already ſhaken by his attacks, when he was 
informed that the army of the league, reinforced 
by the prince of Parma, and conſiſting of fixteen 
thouſand veteran ſoldiers, was advancing towards 
him. He immediately defiſted from the hopeleſs 
enterpriſe, and, determined to hazard! a decifive 
engagement, poſted himſelf at Yvri, on the banks 
of the river Eure. The duke of Mayenne till 
withed to avoid committing the fortune of hi: 
party to the fate of a ſingle day; but his own ir- 
reſolution was vanquiſhed by the reproaches of 
the citizens of Paris, and by the daring} counſels, 
and preſumptuous vaunts of count Egmont, whoſe | 
father had periſhed the victim of the jealouſy of 
Philip, and the cruelty of the duke of Alva. 
Yer the ſon had diſplayed undaunted zeal and 
— loyalty in the cauſe of the tyrant: and, 
inflamed 
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inflamed with religious enmity towards che re- 
formed, had been detached by the prince of Par- 
ma to the ſupport of the catholic arms. He 
boaſted that the cavalry which he led were able 
alone to encounter and vanquiſh the royal army; 
and the duke of Mayenne reluctantly yielded to 
his impetuous courage. The conflict was long 
obſtinately maintained; but the ſuperior genius 

of Henry at length prevailed. Count Egmont, 
with the greateſt part of his detachment, Send 
on the field ; two thouſand five. hundred of the 
leaguers were involved in the ſame fate; and the 
duke of Mayenne, after having diſcharged the 
ſeveral duties of a general and a ſoldier, eſcaped 
with difficulty from the ſword of the conqueror. 

The Swiſs, who amidſt the general rout alone 
preſerved their ranks and reputation, conſented to 
enter into the ſervice of the Ring; but Henry was 
prevented from immediately improving his ad- 
vantage by the diſtreſſed ſtate of his finances; 
he ſuffered himſelf to be amuſed by a fallacious 
negociation; and it was not till near two months 
afterwards, that he marched. to, and blocked up, 
the city of Paris. 15 „ 
About this time the kan of Bous his | = ED pe. 
competitor for the crown, Gents, into the grave, „ 

expreſſing in his laſt moments his regard for his 


5 ne nval, and conſcious of the inter eſted 
| views 
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views of thoſe who had affected to elevate him to 
a throne; yet his name for ſeveral years, after his 


death, was uſed to ſanction the deſigns of the 
league, and to nouriſh the flame of rebellion. 


The Pariſians ſtill diſplayed the ſame implacable 
enmity towards their ſovereign; and the duke of 
Nemours, who had been appointed governor of 
the capital, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his valour 
and conduct. Even the ecclefiaſtics on this oc- 
eaſion forgot the peaceable tenets of their religion; 
and, emerging from the gloom of the cloyſter, 
formed themſelves into a regiment, under the 
command of the legate of the court of Rome. 
This holy corps could have added but little real 
ſtrength to the cauſe in which it armed, and Paris 
derived more effectual advantage from the hu- 


manity of the ſovereign, whom it continued thus 
obſtinately to reſiſt; famine and peſtilence began 


already to ſtalk at large through the ſtreets; and 
the duke of Nemours, to avoid the inſtant conſe- 
quences of the former, commanded the aged and 


infirm to leave the city; had Henry refuſed a paſ- 
ſage through his lines to theſe unhappy wretches, 


it is more than probable his capital muſt have ſur- 
rendered; but his natural clemency prevailed over 


the ſuggeſtions of ambition; and he rejected the 
_ counſels of his officers, who adviſed him to drive 
them hack with the ſword; yet even this could 


0 b only 
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only for a ſhort time alleviate, but not extinguiſh 

their miſery; the cry of peace, or bread, reſound- 

ed through the ſtreets ; and the reſolution of the 
duke of Nemours muſt have yielded to the cla- 
mours of a ravenous and diſorderly multitude, 

when the fainting ſpirits of the leaguers were 

again revived by the approach of the duke of 
Mayenne and the prince of Parma. 


ſumed above thirty thouſand of the inhabitants of 
Paris; each feeling of nature was overborne by 
the preſſure of immediate diſtreſs ; at the im- 
perious call of hunger mothers are reported to 


diſmembered limbs of their offspring. With” 


from his polluted capital; and impatient, amidft 
the tumult of battle, of effacing from his mind 
the inhuman ſcenes he had witneſſed, directed his 
march towards the prince of Parma; that able 
commander at Meaux had joined the duke of 
Mayenne with fourteen thouſand foot and three 
thouſand horſe, and their confederate forces com- 
poſed an army of twenty-four thouſand infantry, I 
and near twelve thouſand cavalry ; but the ſole 
object of the prince was to relieve Paris, and he 

determined to accompliſh it, if poſſible, | without 


from 


In the ſpace of the laſt month famine had con. + 


have prolonged a guilty life by feeding on the 


mingled horror and compaſſion Henry | turned" 


hazarding a general engagement. To a defiance 


— 
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from the king of France, to put an end to the 
calamities of the kingdom by a deciſive action, 
he cooldy replied, that he was accuſtomed to fight 
only when he thought proper himſelf, and not 
when it was convenient for his enemies; and by 
a ſeries of ſkilful operations, which commanded 
the admiration of Henry himſelf, he eluded the 
vigilance of his adverſary; ſtormed within his 
very fight the walls of Lagni, ſwept away the 
garriſons of St. Maur and Charenton, and once 
more poured plenty into the famiſhed capital. © 
Though Henry himſelf could not but applaud 

the {kill and conduct of the prince of Parma, yet 
his generous ſpirit was ſeverely mortified by the 
diſappointment. Paris was raviſhed from his 
graſp, at the moment that his hand was ftretched 
out to ſeize it; the ſuperior dexterity of his anta- 
goniſt had wounded his reputation, and evaded 
his endeavours to force him to a battle; his own 
army was greatly weakened by fickneſs and the 
fatigues of a long campaign; the ravaged .coun- 
try could no longer ſupply the neceſſary ſubſiſt- 
ence ; his exchequer was exhauſted ; the nobi- 
lity and gentry, who ſerved him at their own ex- 
pence, were diſcontented and impatient to de- 
part; and he was compelled, though reluctantly, 
to embrace the only expedient that remained; he 
retired to St. Denys, diſbanded the greateſt part of 
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his forces, ibis his principal adherents to the 1 
protection of the provinces in which their intereſt 
lay, and with a flying army of his beſt troops pre- 
pared to watch the motions hs the prince of 
Parma. 
That general, after che relief of Pars at the 
| requeſt of the duke of Mayenne and the chiefs of 
the league, inveſted Corbeil; which, though de- 
fended with gallantry, was taken by aſſault. The 


prince, to ſound the inclinations of the catholic 


leaders towards the king of Spain, propoſed to 
garriſon it with his Walloon, or Italian troops; 
but this offer was rejected with indignation by the 
duke of Mayenne and his confederates ; and the 
manner of their refuſal clearly diſcovered their 


jealouſy and ſuſpicion of ] Philip. The prince 


confirmed in his opinion, that the moment was 
not yet arrived of avowing the ambitious defigns 
of his maſter, and influenced ſtill more by the 
inclemency of the ſeaſon, the ſickly ſtate of his 
troops, the want of money and proviſions, deter- 
mined, notwithſtanding the importunities of the 
_ catholic chiefs, to return into the Netherlands, 
and leave the contending parties to exhauſt their 
ſtrength, in mutual animoſity, in hopes their 
weakneſs hereafter would deliver them an a h 
prey to Spain. 
_ Leſt the catholics might be overpowered in his 
: abſence 
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abſence by the ſuperior genius of the king of 


France, the prince left for their ſupport a body of 


fix thouſand men, and with the reſt of his troops 
began his march towards the Netherlands; but 


he was ſenſible that ſo enterpriſing a commander 
as Henry, however his weakneſs had compelled 
him to remain a peaceable ſpectator of his late 
operations, would not fail to obſerve his retreat 


with a vigilant eye. That he might accompliſh 


without loſs this arduous deſign, he drew up his 


army in four diviſions, and marched always in 


order of battle; the country through which' he 
paſſed was diligently in the morning reconnoitred 
by his light cavalry, and his army each night was 


. ſecured by ſtrong intrenchments. 


The moment that Henry was med of the 
intended route of his adverſary, he collected a 
{mall but ſelect body of troops; and impatient to _ 
efface his diſgrace before Paris and Lagni, con- 


tinually hovered round and haraſſed the forces of 


Spain ; his bravery and vigilance were diſplayed 
in inceſſant attacks; but in the paſſage of the 
river Aine his ardour precipitated him amidſt the 
thickeſt of the enemy, and he muſt either have 


periſhed, or ſurrendered to the multitude that ſur- 


rounded him, had he not been diſengaged by the 


active gallantry of baron Biron, ſon to the mareſ- 
chal; yet his _— inſtead of depreſſing, 


ſeemed 


© 
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ſeemed only to inflame his: enterpriſing ſpirit. 
The length of the march, the badneſs of thè roads, 
and the advanced ſeaſon of the year, all contri-. 
buted to ſecond his attempts, and to increaſe the 
diſtreſs of the enemy; but every obſtacle vaniſhed! . 


before the prudence: and kill. of the prince of 


R criumphantly conducted tis 8 into the 8 
vince of Hainault. . 


| Fifth. The former reduced Frejus and Antibes, 
and entered Aix in triumph; the latter expired 
at the moment that he had determined to break 


Urban the Seventh, his tranſient ſucceffor, within 
a few months ſunk alſo into the grave; and che 


the Fourteenth, by birth a Spaniard, and the 
moſt implacable enemy of Henry. He inſtantly | 
declared that monarch an heretic, abſolved his 


in the cenſures of the church, unleſs they quitted 
the 1 impious party ny had Re; 7 x 


Parma; and, without any conſiderable loſs, he 


The mortification of Henry at bebelding his 
rival thus eſcape with impunity, was increaſed by ö 
the ſucceſs of the duke of Savoy in Provence, 
and by the unſeaſonable death of pope Sixtus the. 


with the Spaniards, and to urge by arms the aur 
of the court of Rome to the kingdom of Naples w 


74 . 


vacant apoſtolical chair was filled with Gregory E 


ſubjects from their allegiance, and involved them 
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But thei magnanimity of W 
ſeemed to riſe in proportion to the 
Aan that preſented themſelves; baffled in 
repeated attempts to furpriſe the city of Paris, he 


ſtill maintained his ſuperiority in the field; a 


ſupply of money and ammunition from England 


enabled him ſoon after to befiege Chartres. In 

the reduction of that city Francis de Coligni, ſon 
to the celebrated admiral, diſplayed qualities 
_ which promiſed even to ſurpaſs thoſe of his father; 


and his death ſoon after was univerſally deplored by 
the calviniſts, who were permitted to behold, and 
to lament the loſs of, his virtues. From the ac- 
quiſition of Chartres, the king directed his attacks 
to Noyon, which was compelled to ſurrender 


even in the fight of the duke of Mayenne. _ 


The eſcape of the young duke of Guiſe from 
the caffle of Tours, in which he had been con- 
fined ever fince his father's death, increaſed the 
number of Henry's enemies; but the duke of 
Mayenne, on his nde, found himfelf almoſt equally 
embaraſſed with thoſe who profeſſed themſelves 
his moſt zealous friends. The council of ſixteen 
had again aſſumed the government of the capital, 


and *inflamed with religious and political fury, 


had ca. ſed, on a frivolous charge, and without 


the form of a trial, the preſident, and two of the 


counſellors, to be ſeized and executed. On in- 
„„ | formation 


with a ſelect body of troops, haſtily returned from 


þ withdrew to their original obſcurity. 


the king of France, with an army of nearly thirty 


preſerve Rouen. 


f cember, and his army, when joined by that of 
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formation of this outrage, the duke of Mayenne, 


Picardy; ſeverely reproached the council for their 
inſolence and temerity; and as anS@ample to the 
reſt, commanded four of the moſt guilty to be 
inſtantly hung up in his hall. The ſurvivors, in- 
timidated by the fate of their companions, gladly 


The forces of Henry had been ſwelled by G . 
teen thouſand Germans, levied by the viſcount 


du Turenne, and were reinforced by four thouſand 
Engliſh, commanded by the earl of Eſſex; and 


| thoufand horſe and foot, laid ſiege to Rouen, the 
capital of Nermandy. That city was defended 
with the higheſt intrepidity and {kill by the Sieur 
de Villars; but there was little probability that 
he would be able long to r reſiſt ſo formidable a 
= fore ce, directed by ſo able a commander as Henrys 
Ihe duke of Mayenne, alarmed at the danger of 
ſo important a place, ſolicited the affiſtance of the 
King of Spain, and the prince of Parma was again 
commanded to enter ee and endeavour to 


He began his march oe POE middle of De- i 


the duke of Mayenne, might conſiſt of twenty - 
five thouſand infantry, and fix thouſand W | 


do relinquiſh his hopes of a city which he daily 


EY ſelf, who commanded, was wounded, and Vil- 
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Henry informed of bis approach, and unwilling 


expected would capitulate, left his foot to proſe- 
cute the ſiege, and with his horſe advanced to re- 
tard the progreſs of the prince. But his ardour 
on this occaſion precipitated him into a danger 
the moſt lively and imminent ; having with four 
| hundred horſe outſtripped the reſt of his ſqua- 
drons, he fell in with the van of the Spaniards, 
near the town of Aumale. Theſe he charged and 
repulſed; and purſued his advantage till he deep- 
1y engaged himſelf with the adverſe ranks; for 
ſome time he continued fighting deſperately, till 
wounded in the reins, and the greater part of his 
companions killed by his fide, he effected a re- 
treat, which it would have been impoſſible for 
him to have accompliſhed, had not the prince of 
Parma, ſuſpicious of an e e called « 1 5 
his troops. 2 
Ik! be forces of the eoafiderites; Show "I 
ſantly haraſſed and repeatedly attacked, had now | 
penetrated within two days march of Rouen, 
when they were ſurpriſed by the agreeable in- | 
telligence that the governor had availed himſelf 
of the abſence of the king; ſallied from the town, 
and deſtroyed the works and cut in pieces great 
numbers of the beſiegers; mareſchal Biron him- 


97 Fey ' lars, 
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lars, who aſpired to the glory of raiſing the bege 


without the aſſiſtance of the Spaniards, added, 


5 that if his garriſon was reinforced, he expected 


to defend the town for ſeveral months longer. 5 _ 
Though the prince of Parma was of opinion _ 


that he fill ought to purſue his march, and at- 
tack the royaliſts before they had recovered from 


Tl their confuſion, yet he yielded to the counſels of 


the duke of Mayenne, and after detaching eight 


hundred choſen men to Rouen, he turned aſide. | 


into Picardy, and inveſted St. Eſprit de Rue. 


The king himſelf was no ſooner in- 
. formest of this reſolution than he re- 


A. D. 1592. ; | 


. 


turned to preſs. the ſiege of Rouen -with re- : . 
doubled vigour. The loſs that he had ſuſ- 65 


tained was amply ſupplied by cannon and am- 
munition from the ſtates of Holland, and Vil- 
lars, in a few weeks reduced to diſtreſs, was 


again compelled to implore the relief of the f 


prince of Parma. That general immediately 0 


relinquiſhed the fiege of St. Eſprit de Rue, and 


rapidly preſſed forwards towards Rouen. Though 


Henry could not conceal. his mortification at 
being thus obliged twice to abandon. a place * 


which he had daily expected to occupy, yet 
conſcious of the inferior numbers of his own _ 
army, he retired from the inauſpicious walls, 


and waited | at Pont de Arche the return of his dy 


nobility, who, on the former occaſion, ſeeing no 
| 8 2 „„ immediate 
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immediate proſpect of a battle, had left his camp, 
and withdrawn to their reſpective provinces. 

I he prince of Parma, after entering Rouen in 
triumph, led his army againſt Caudbec, the re- 
duction of which was thought neceſſary to com- 
plete the deliverance of the former city; but as 
he marked in perſon the ground for the batteries, 
he received a wound in his arm from a muſket 
ball. A fever attended the wound; and he ſcarce 
on his recovery had poſſeſſed himſelf of Caud- 
bec, before he was ſenſible that his own army 
was expoſed to a greater danger than that from 
which he had relieved the citizens of Rouen. 
Caudbec is fituated in the peninſula Caux, formed 
by the Seine on the weſt; and the ſea and the river 
d' Eu on the north and eaſt; and the king was no 
fooner informed that the prince had committed 
his forces within the narrow limits of Caux, than 
he prepared to efface by a ſignal revenge the me- 
mory of his former diſappointments. The nobi- 


ty at his ſummons had repaired with alacrity to 


his ſtandard; his army by their ready appearance 
was inereaſed to ſeventeen thouſand foot and 
eight thouſand horſe. He already poſſeſſed the 
towns of Eu, Arques, and Dieppe, which com- 
manded the eaſtern entrance into the peninſula ; 
andi after ſeveral ſharp encounters, he occupied 
the defiles to the ſouth by which the Spaniards 


| acroſs the Seine. To paſs the broad and rapid 
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had entered. With more than uſual precaution 
- he fortified his camp againſt the deſpair of the ' 
enemy; and the prince of Parma's health no 
ſooner enabled him to reconnoitre the poſition of 
the royaliſts, than he was convinced no other 
expedient remained than to tranſport his troops 


ſtream of that river, with ſo conſiderable an army 
incumbered with artillery and baggage, and in 

fight of a vigilant and powerful adverſary, ap- 
| peared to the duke of Mayenne and the moſt expe- _ 
_ rienced officers utterly impracticable; but no dif- 
 ficulties could depreſs the bold and inventive ge- 
nius of the prince of Parma. He collected from 
Rouen a number of boats and rafts; he cleared 
by his cannon the Seine of the Dutch ſhips which 
occupied it; he availed himſelf of the riſing 
grounds between him and the royaliſts, which 
| ſcreened his motions from the ſight of Henry; 


be ſeized the favourable moment of a thick 


miſt, and while his cavalry threatened a ſerious 
attack on the works of the enemy, his infantry, 
with the artillery and baggage, ſafely croſſed the 


19 river; they were rapidly followed by the horſe; _ 


and the rear was ſecured: from loſs or inſult by 
two batteries which he had judiciouſly erected. | 
Henry had for ſeveral days flattered himſelf 
with the wok Ms hopes of gaining, a deci 


' 
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five victory, and his e was in propor- 
tion to the confidence of his former expectations. 
His rival had again eluded his efforts, and poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf in his retreat to the Netherlands of 
Epernai, while the duke of Mayenne with a part 
of his forces had entered Rouen. The exhauſted 
ſtate of the king's finances had compelled him to 
diſband the majority of his army; on the fron- 
tiers of Anjou the prince of Conti was defeated 
by the duke of Mercœur, a zealous leaguer, and 
a younger branch of the houſe of Lorrain; Eper- 
naiĩ was indeed recovered by the royaliſts, but the 
acquiſition was attended with the death of the 
mareſchal Biron, whoſe career of military glory 
was terminated by a cannon ball. On the other 
hand, in Dauphinè, Leſdaguieres, who had firm- 
ly attached himſelf to the fortunes of Henry, 
vanquiſhed the duke of Savoy, and purſued him 
to the very gates of Turin; and the duke of 
Joyeuſe, who commanded in Languedoc an army 


of ſeven thouſand men in the ſervice of the league, 


was routed by the royal troops under Themines, 
and miſerably periſhed with the greateſt part of 
his followers-in the waters of the Tarn. 
The league was induced by thele diſafters to ſo- | 
| licit again the affiſtance of Spain ; and the prince 
of Parma was once more commanded to march 
to the: ip pport of the en cauſe. But the 
conſti- 


0 © eh 
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oonfliention of that abi commander was already | 


fatally impaired by the fatigues of fourteen ſuc- 
ceſſive campaigns ; the wound which he had re- 


_ ceived before Caudbec had never properly healed; 
and while he applied with his wonted aſſiduity to 


haſten the neceſſary preparations for his expedi- 


tion, his death deprived the king of Spain of a 


- ſubje& whoſe ſagacity and penetration had re- 

united to his crown great part of the Netherlands, 

and delivered the king ef France from a rival 

_ whoſe ſplendid military talents had ſo often baffled 
his beſt concerted enterpriſes. On his deceaſe, the =. 

government of the Netherlands was committed 

to count Peter Erneſt of Manſveldt, whoſe ſon 


Charles led a Spaniſh army of ſeven thouſand ve- 


0 teran ſoldiers to the ſupport of the league, and 
after, in conjunction with the duke of ane | 


reducing Noyon, returned to Flanders. 
| Philip had hitherto laviſhed his 
| treaſures and the blood of his ſub- 


jects to keep alive the flame of war in France; 
but the progreſs of his arnis had yet been attend- 


ed with no permanent advantage, and he now en- 


| deavoured by negociation to ſecure in his family 
the crown, the object of his ambition. His im- 
portunity had prevailed on the duke of Mayenne 
to aſſemble the ſtates at Paris, and the duke of 


F the che e W endeavoured to 


P | 
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Nd the deputies to place Iſabella, the 
daughter of his royal maſter, on the throne. 
Though even the moſt bigoted catholics abhorred 
a meaſure which muſt have rendered France in 
fact a province of Spain, yet conſcious they were 
- unable to contend with Henry, unleſs ſupported 
by Philip, they ſtudiouſly concealed their aver- 
ion, and expreſſed an affected ſolicitude in re- 
gard to the perſon whom the latter prince might 
name for his daughter's conſort. The archduke 
of Auſtria they unanimouſly rejected, and de- 
clared that they never would ſubmit to her union 
with a foreign prince. The young duke of Guiſe, 
the next object of Philip's choice, was endeared 
to them by the name and popularity of his fa- 
ther; but the duke of Mayenne beheld with ſee 
eret diſguſt his nephew preferred before his ſon ; 
while outwardly he profeſſed the higheſt { ſatisfac- 
tion at the propoſal, he privately determined to 
traverſe it; and infiſted, both for the honour of 
the king of Spain and for the ſafety of the duke 
of Guiſe, that the election of Iſabella ſhould be 
deferred till an army was aſſembled ſufficient to 
overwhelm her enemies, and to 2 eſtabliſn 
Ber on the throne. 7 
But while the king of Spain and the catholic 
hielo were bewildered in an endleſs labyrinth of 


A RAMs both were ſurpriſed by an event as 
im 1 8 0 
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| important as it was unexpected. Henty had be- 5 5 
hueld with anxiety the aſſembly of the ſtates, and | 
| dreaded the intrigues of the duke of Mayenne 


with the court of Spain. He perceived the reli- 


gious prejudices of the catholics were confirmed 
by a ſeries of long and bloody hoſtilities ; thoſe 
who hitherto acted with him, had been deluded 


by the hopes of his converſion; their patience 
was now exhauſted ; and they publicly ſuggeſted 


the neceſſity of transferring their allegiance to the 
_ cardinal of Bourbon, the couſin of the king; de- 


firous of delivering his people from the calamities 


of war, the humanity of Henry co-operated with 
his ambition; even the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the 
proteſtant leaders, and his favourite Roſny, after- 5 
wards better known by the title of duke of Sully, 
exhorted him to conſult the happineſs of his ſup- 
jects, and to relinquiſh a faith which he only 


| could maintain amidſt ſcenes of blood and devaſ- 
tation. In conſequence of this advice, Henry 


invited the catholic divines throughout his king- 


dom to come and inſtruct him in their religion, 


and after being preſent at ſeveral conferences, he 


profeſſed himſelf ſatisfied with their arguments, 


heard maſs at St. Denys, read aloud his confeſ- 


ſion of the catholic faith, and declared his us 


lution e to maintain and defend i 3 
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| CORONATION OF HENRY AT CHARTRES—IS AD- 
MIT TED INTO PARIS — ACQUIRES ROUEN=— 

| SIEGE OF LAON—SUBMISSION OF THE DUKE 
or GUISE—ATTEMPT ON THE LIFE OF HENRY 
BY JOHN CHATEL—TREATY WITH THE DUKE : 
OF MAYENNE—ABSOLUTION FROM THE 


SEE 

of ROME—CALAISTAKEN BY THE SPANIARDS 
| sun RISE OF AMIENS—THAT CITY RECOVER- 
3 ok ED, AND THE EXTINCTION OF THE LEAGUE= 
PEACE OF VERVINS. | (Tf | 5 | 
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. way e e of e . 1 
to have enſured the ſubmiſſion of his 
„ chaotic ſubjects; but the embers of civil com- 
motion which had been waked into life by the 
breath of religion, were now fanned by that of 
ambition; and the voice of the pope, which might 


; have gud; ſtill continued to nouriſh the 
 deſtruce | 


4. 5. 1593- 
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deſtructive flame. | Gregory the F outtibnth was 
indeed no more, and Innocent the Ninth, Wau 
with the power ſeemed to have ſucceeded to the e 
i; implacable diſpoſition of his predeceſſor, had allo 
| ſunk into the grave; but Clement the Eighth, 
|  , who had been elected to the honours of the pon- 
© tificate, fill refuſed to admit the ambaſſadors of 
5 Henry, or to relieve him from the ſentence f 
excom munication which a been eee ht 
7 e imm 
The duke of Sn 5 the Spantth mini- 
ö er alarmed at the intelligence that Henry had . 
entered the pale of the catholic church, reſumed __ 
their intrigues with redoubled vigour. They re. 
preſented it to the people merely as a political! 
device to evade the election of a catholic prince „ : 
and they. perſuaded a number of their adherents 
to ſwear that they would not acknowledge Henry 
for King, unleſs his converſion was ratified by 5 
the pope; while at the ſame time they employed © | 
- their influence to confirm the inflexible diſpoſition Pq 0 
of the ſee of Rome. Philip was now more ſenſi- 
dle than ever of his error in connecting himſelf 
with the duke of Guiſe, a young nobleman of 
little weight, in preference to the duke of May- 5 ET; 
| enne; he ordered his miniſters to acquaint that 
powerful leader, that on mature conſideration he _ 
had changed his intentions, and was determined 
| 1 ns 1 


r 
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to beſtow the hand of his ee Labelle on 


5 [His ſon. - 


But while Philip. and the chiefs of the tie 
endeavoured to fortify themſelves againſt the in- 
_ creaſing influence of the king of France, the 

hand of an obſcure enthuſiaſt, who earned a daily 
and ſlender pittanee as a waterman on the Loire, 
was already prepared to extinguiſh their fears 
with the life of his ſovereign.” James Barrier, 
for ſuch was the name of the unhappy bipor, 
had communicated his intentions to ſeveral of the 
moſt” zealous ecclefiaſtics, who had eſpouſed the 
party of the league, and their exhortations had 
confirmed his reſolution; at length he revealed 
them to a dominican friar at Lyons, who ſtruck 
with horror at the crime, contrived to tranſmit 
to the king, with the picture of the affaſſin, an 
account of the atrocious deed that he meditated. 
From the reſemblance of the portrait, Barrier 
was diſcovered and apprehended at Meulan; and 
after confeſſing his guilt, and in vain endeavour- 
ing to impeach the count of Soiſſons as having 

ſtimulated him t to the ee was hr as a 
traitor. | ws | + | Sl 
5 Though the enmity of the league was but lit- 
tle abated, their reſources were in a great meaſure 
__ exhauſted ; they had ſolicited, and Henry had 


conſented to a truce for three months; this was 
- | ” afterwards 
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afterwards extended to fix more; and the ſweets  _ 
of tranquillity which the people in this interval! 
had taſted, rendered them ſtill more averſe. ro A 
| plunge again into the calamities of war. The 
deſcription of ſcenes, clouded. by anarchy, and 
where an independent intereſt was maintained in 
almoſt every different province, cannot fail of fa- 
tiguing the patience of the reader. The duke of 
Savoy was routed again by Leſdaguieres, who 
alſo diſperſed an army of three thouſand Spaniards 
on the frontiers, and checked in Provence the ar- oY 
rogance of the duke d'Epernon ; but Languedoc 35 
alone amidſt the general diſtraction was exempted Tr MN 
from the miſeries which had afflicted the reſt of 
the kingdom; and the prudence of the mareſchal  _ ' 

Montmorency, which had ſecured the peace o . 
that province, was rewarded by the Kat with the 

{word of conſtable. 5 
In vain did the intrigues of the | 
court of Spain and Rome endeavour 

to allay that ſatisfaQtion with which every honeſt 
_ catholic in France had heard the news of their ſo- 

vereign's converſion to the faith they profeſſed. 

Lewis de PHoſpital, marquis or Virri, had 22x: 
the death of Henry the Third withdrawn himſelf e 
from the preſent king, and was by the league en- 
truſted with the. city of Meaux. He had fre- wb 

MS but in vain, "RAN the duke „ 
N yy 2 
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MNayenne to terminate ay: a peace the calamities of 


France; but no ſooner did Henry abjure the pro- 
teſtant religion, than he determined to follow the 


dictates of his conſcience, and to return to his al- | 


legiance. He commanded. his garriſon to eva- 


cuate the town, and when he delivered the keys 
to the magiſtrates, ** 1 ſcorn,” ſaid he, to ſteal 
< a place, or to make my fortune at other mens 


«© expence; I am going to pay my duty to the 


mn 


* king, and I leave it in your power to act as you 
< pleaſe,” This ſhort, but animated harangue 


vas attended by the acclamations of the inhabi- 


rants, and the air reſounded with Long life to 
« Henry the Fourth!” The flame of loyalty 


once kindled, ſoon imparted its warmth to the 


moſt diſtant parts of the kingdom; and the ex- 


- ample of Meaux was followed by. the cities of 


Pontoiſe, Orleans, Bourges, and Lyons, which 
ſhook off the yoke of the league, and acknow- 


| ledged the authority of Henry. 


The king determined to embrace the moment 


o returning proſperity to celebrate his corona- 
tion; Rheims was ſtill in the hands of his en- 
mies, and Chartres was preferred for that im- 
portant ceremony. It was performed by Nicolas 
de Thou, biſhop of that city; and was graced by 
the preſence of the prince of Conti, and count 


of n with the dukes of Montpenfier, Lux- 


3 3 emburgh, | 
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compliſhed, before a new event engroſſed the at- 
tention of Henry; and while it diſſipated the vi- 
ſionary projects of his ue, ſeemed Ar | 
to fix the crown on his head. 
The preſence of the duke of W oo the 
terror of a Spaniſh garriſon, had hitherto reſtrain» 
a ed the fickle diſpoſition of the Pariſians, and 1 main 
tained the authority of the league; but the diſ- 
In, orders of Picatdy. ſummoned the duke to that 
province; he had before deprived the count of 
Beling hoſe inclinations he perceived to lean 
ſeeretly towards the king, of the government of 
the capital, and now conferred it on Charles de 
Coſſè, count of Briſſac. That nobleman, im- 
Preſſed with an high and romantic reſpect for the 
commonwealth of Rome, the hiſtory of which he 
had diligently ſtudied, entertained the ſingular 
and chimerical project of forming France into a 
ſimilar republic. His defigns had been received 
with cold contempt by the chiefs of the league: x 
and alarmed, leſt, on Henry recovering his capi- 
tal, he ſhould be involved in the fate of his fa- 


vaurite ſyſtem, the ſpirit of the ſtern republican 


evaporated, and Briſſac became only anxious for 
his intereſt and his ſatety, 
To ſecure theſe, he immediately — into a2 


negociation with the king, and on advantageous 


Vor. 11. Rs 42 con- 
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conditions agreed to admit the royal forces into 


the city of Paris. While the Spaniards were 
amuſed by the arts of Briffac, the new gate was 


opened to Henry and his army, who inftantly pof- 


ſeſſed himſelf of the ſquares and principal ſtreets. 
The Parifians received their ſovereign with loud 
*acclamations ; the troops maintained -the moft 


exact diſcipline; 0 and amidſt the revolution, the 


city throughout bore the appearance of peace and 
"ſecurity. The Spaniards alone, about four thou- 


ſand in number, and commanded by the duke yr 


Feria, ſtill occupied the quarters of St. Anthony 


and St. Martin, with the Baftile and the Temple. 7 


1 


\ *Thefe they diligently fortified, and declared their 


reſolution, if attacked, to defend themſelves to the 
laſt extremity ;- but from this defperate deſign they 


'were ſoon diverted by Henry, who, unwilling to 


pollute with blood that capital which he had juſt 
"recovered, permitted them to march out with all 
4 "the honours of war. | 


The enemies of Henry 1 bad cefiſted 1 bio 


arms, were vanquiſhed by his clemency. His 
* generous fpirit, ſuperior to reſentment, revolted 


at the idea of puniſhing thoſe who were willing 


to ſubmit; and he received his moſt inveterate 


foes with a degree of goodneſs and condeſcen- 


"oP Gs a for « ever c attached them to his . 4 
TT gy nj: hen 
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15 Been 0 uckiefs: of Montpenſier, who had diſ- 
tinguiſhed herſelf by the moſt indecent and pub- _ 
lic invectives, was admitted to his preſence, and 
by his familiar converſation, he endeavoured to 
' baniſh that confuſion. which ſhe, could not en- 
tirely conceal; Briſſac, with a liberal pecuniary 5 
reward, was raiſed to the rank of mareſchal; 
I Huillier, mayor of Paris, who had diſplayed 
equal, and more diſintereſted zeal, was preferred 
do the poſt of preſident of accounts; while a ge- 
neral amneſty diffipated- the fears, and ae 0 
tanquillity to the anxious multitude. ee. 
Villars, who had defended Rouen with FOR a 
| diſtinguiſhed {kill and courage, ſoon after opened 45 
the gates of that city, and proclaimed Henry the 
Fourth. His return to his allegiance was recom- 
penſed with the dignity of admiral, and the go- 
vernment of the place he had ſurrendered; Cam- 
bray, which had been wreſted from the Spaniards 
by the duke of Anjou, and by that prince had 
been bequeathed to Catherine of Medicis, was 
ruled with independent authority by Balagny, a 
French officer, whom the queen-mother had en- 
truſted with the defence of it. The waining for- 
tunes of the league recalled Balagny to a ſenſe of 
his delicate ſituation; and he was conſcious that 
he muſt ſeek a protector in the king of France, 
or "-of SPN; his partiality to his native country 
% ¾ — 15 Ween,” 
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former; and he acknowledged his dependance on 


de permitted to enjoy the lovercighty, with _ 


ſupport of Spain; and though Philip 


army of twelve thouſand men, to invade the pro- 
vince of Picardy ; the count laid fiege to the 
town of la Capelle, and before Henry could 
march to its affiſtance, the garriſon was nes 
£ capitulate. 


7 twelve thouſand infantry and two thouſfand ca- 


fortified, and well provided, was defendetl by a 


the preſence of the count of Somerive, ſecond ſon 


Aeteriben bim to prefer che ſapport of the 
Henry, on condition that under him he fhould 


title of prince of Cambray, © - 
The duke of Mayenne, embarsfſed! by che rapid 
deſertion of his confederates, again ſolicited the 
ould no 

longer flatter himſelf with the hopes 10 am 
the crown of France, his implacable .enmity to 
Henry, and his dread left that monarch, when 
firmly eſtabliſhed on his throne, ſhould revive 
the pretenſions of his houſe to Navarre, determined 
him ſtill to keep alive the flames of civil war, 
He detached Charles count of Manſveldt with an 


The king of France had embed i an” ute of 


valry ; and to indemnify himſelf for the loſs of la 
Capelle, he inveſted Laon. That city, ſtrongly 


numerous garriſon , cotnmanded by one of the 
'braveſt officers of the league, and animated by 


3 i „ to 


* 
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w the duke of Mayenne. Henry carried on his d 
operations with his wonted ardour; and the duke 
of Mayenne, alarmed for the fate of the town, the 
moſt canfiderable that remained in his poſſeſſion, 
advanced to the relief of it with the Spaniſh 
forces, the chief command of which Philip had 
| conferred on him; but his efforts were conti- 
3 nually fruſtrated by the valour and activity of the 


mareſchal Riron, ſon to the celebrated commander „5 


who had periſhed before Epernai, and who now 
emulated. the martial fame of his fathers May» 


enne, diſtreſſed for proviſions, was at length com- Wy 


| pelled to retreat; but though haraſſed, and re- 
peatedly attacked by the ſuperior forces of the | 
royaliſts, he maintained an undaunted counte- 

| nance, repulſed by his conduct and courage the 
attempts of his enemies, and reached La Fere in 
ſafety ; on his retreat, Laon, hopeleſs of ſuccour, 
Lapitulated; the garriſon was permitted to march 
out with all the honours of war, a and Henry diſ- 


played his magnanimity by treating the count f 


Somerive with every mark of reſpect. A con- 

duct ſo truly generous, could not but impreſs the 

enemies of the king with the moſt favourable {en-- 
timents; and the duke of Guiſe, mortified at the 
neglect of the Spaniards, and impelled by his ad- 
miration of n reconciled himſelf to his ſo— 
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feieign : and delivered to him the towns of Vice 


Rocroiz, and Rheims. 


The daily return of his lubjects t to their alle: \ 


giance, and the expiring ſtate of the league, in- 


ſpired Henry with more vigorous counſels. He 
now publicly declared war againft Spain, and en- 


_ tered into a treaty of alliance with the revolted : 


inhabitants of the Netherlands, who by the treaty 


of Utrecht had laid the foundation of a free re- 
public under the title of the Unized Provinces. 
_ While the allies purſued their joint preparations 


with diligence, the enemies of Henry again re- 
ſolved to aſſail the life of that monarch; as the 
king in his apartments of the Louvre ſtooped to 
embrace a nobleman that was preſented to him, 
he received a ſtroke from a knife, that cut his lip, 


and broke one of his teeth; the compoſure of 
Henry diſpelled the conſternation of his friends; 
the aſſaſſin was immediately diſcovered and ſeized. 
His name was John Chatel, a ſcholar of the col- 
lege of the jeſuits, to the influence of whoſe do- 
trines he attributed his atrocious attempt. Chatel 
was inſtantly conſigned to the puniſhment due to 
his crime; father John Guignard, who was ac- 
cuſed of having vindicated in his writings the 
right of the ſubject to attempt the life of his 
Prince, was alſo executed; and the whole order 


. ; ; 7 7 > þ 


* 
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of the jeſuits 1 was commanded, on the penalty of 9 


death, to quit the dominions of F rance. 
Henry, ſtill more determined in his 
8 reſolution to proſecute the war, and 


fo ſeek in camps that ſafety which was denied him 2; 
in his own. palace, entered the county of Bur- 
i rs Dijon, the capital of which had already 5 


declared for him; but he had ſcarce poſſeſſed 
| himſelf of Troyes, before he was informed that 


the Spaniards, commanded by the conſtable Ve- Cn 


laſco, and joined by the duke of Mayenne, had 
paſſed the Saone. At Fontaine | Francoiſe, the 
confederates were attacked by Henry with his. 
wonted ardour and impetuoſity. At the head of 
_ eighteen hundred horſe and foot, the king of 
France carried carnage and. confuſion through an 
army of fourteen thouſand men; but had not the 
caution of Velaſco reſiſted the importunities of 
the duke of Mayenne, neither the courage of 
Henry, or the fidelity of his companions, could 
bave prevented him for being overpowered by 
the numbers of his enemies; but the Spaniard, 
intimidated by the boldneſs, of his- ien, 
ſounded a retreat, left the king in poſſeſſion of the 
field of battle, and early next morning repaſſed 
the Saone. He thence purſued his march to 50 


town of Gray, where, notwithſtanding the remon- 


ſtrances of the duke of Mayenne, he fortified his 


ERPs and determined to remain on the defenſive. a 
FE =. 


A. D. 1595: 
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But in Pibardy the c mpaign opened with 
events leſs auſpicious to France. The count of 
g Fuentes, who had been appointed by Philip go- 
vernor of tlie Netherlands, penetrated into that 
province, reduced Chatelet, and endeavoured, 
by treachery, to poſſeſs himſelf of Ham; his 
ttoops were admitted into the town, but the 4 
caſtle ftill refiſted their attacks. Bafſfed in 
this enterpriſe, he pointed his march towards 
Dourlens, which he immediately inveſted, Sen- 
fible of the importance of that city, Admiral Vil- : 
lars, with a body of ſele& ſoldiers, advanced to 
_ reinforce the garriſon, He was met, encountered, 
and overwhelmed by the ſuperior forces of the 
i Spaniards, and periſhed in the field, with fifteen 
hundred of his companions, gallantly fighting to 
the laſt. Dourlens was ſoon after carried by aſ- 
fault, and the brave defenders of its walls, diſ- 
A.-aining to aſk quarter, were put to the ſword. 
* "The ſucceſs which had attended Fuentes, ſerved 
| Es only to inflame him with the defire of further 
glory. The fituatjon of Cambray has been al- 
ready deſcribed, and the Spaniſh commander de- 
termined to fignaliſe his arms by the fiege of that 
city. Balagny had ſpared no expence or pains in 
ftrengthening the fortifications of the place. The 
=  gattifon amounted to three thouſand foot, and 
= fix hundred horſe; and the town was well fur- 
= niſhed = 
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nifſped with military ſtores and proviſions, | The 
principal officers of Fuentes repreſented. to him 2 
the danger of waſting his forces in ſo. arduous 
an enterpriſe, but he refuſed to liſten to their re. 
monſtrances, and began his operations without de- 
lay. They were carried on with a degree of {kill 
and vigour that even vanquiſhed the reſiſtance of 
de Vic, whom Henry had ſent with a reinforce- _ 
ment to the aſſiſtance of the beſieged. The i in e 
habitants, diſguſted with the extortion and in- 
ſolence of Balagny, co-operated with the arms of 
the Spaniards, and opened their gates to the ai. 
| ſailants; the garriſon retired into the caſtle, W 
were ſoon compelled to ſurrender from the want | 
of een Cambray was again reſtored to 
the dominions of Spain; and the tranſient Wwe 1 
_ reignty of Balagny was extinguiſhed for ever. 
In the mean while the king of France croffed 
the Soane in purſuit of Velaſco, and unable to 
draw the conſtable from his intrenchments, ex 
tended his devaſtations over Franche Compte. 0 
From the conqueſt of that country he was diverted 17 
by the powerful mediation of the Swiſs Cantons; 
but the inactivity of the Spaniards awakened the _ 
jealouſy of the duke of Mayenne, who at lengtngn 
determined to ſeparate himſelf from allies he could 
u longer confide in. His inclinations had al- 
n been intimared to. Henry; but Mayenne 
9 | | fill. 
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ſtill perſiſted in his reſolution never to effect a re- 
conciliation till that monarch had been abſolved 
by the pope 3 Henry ſecretly ſuggeſted to him to | 
retire to Chalons, a town till in his power, till 
' Clement ſhould relent, and affured him that no 
n ſhould be taken i in his abſence of him-. 
ſelf or his adherents ; the duke had ſcarce ar- 


| rived at chat place, when the Roman pontiff, 


fully convinced that Henry was firmly eſtabliſhed 
en his throne, abſolved him in form from the 
cenſures that had been pronoymned . 1885 : 
Ds his predeceſſors. 1 

The duke of Mayenne FAS? PI 
ly threw himſelf at the feet of his ſo- 
vereign, and; vowed a fidelity which he ever af- 
terwards inviolably preſerved. The duke of 


A. D. 1596. 


Guiſe in Provence. equally diſplayed by actions 


the fincerity of his ſubmiſſion ; he ſurpriſed Mar- 
ſeilles, checked the arrogance of the duke d'Eper- 


non, who had aſſumed the ſtyle of independence, 
and reduced that haughty chieftain to implore . 


the clemency of his royal maſter. Henry him- 
Felf, after his return from Franche Compte, had 


entered Picardy, and inveſted La Fere; the 
frength of the fortifications, and the number of 


the garriſon, had determined him to relinquiſh 
his hopes of carrying it. by aſſault, and to depend 


on Ne! flow- but certain effects of famine. The 5 
; Spaniards, | 
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Speniirde, commanded by che archduke Albert, ” 
in whoſe favour Philip had ſuperſeded the count 
de Fuentes, abandoned the impracticable deſign 
of preſerving La Fere, and formed the reſolution 
of beſieging ſome other frontier towu which 
might compenſate for the loſs of that place. The 
ſieur de Rond, a native of France, and a zealous 
officer of the league, who had been refuſed by 
Henry the rank of mareſchal, repreſented the 
defenceleſs ſtate of Calais, and urged the arch- 
duke to aſpire to that important acquiſition. Al- 
bert yielded to his ſuggeſtions, and entruſted the © 
conduct of theenterpriſe to de Ronè himſelf, whoſe 
bold and active genius, and diſtinguiſhed ſkill in 
war, eminently qualified him for the undertaking, . 
Io deceive Henry, the archduke ſtill affected 
to meditate the relief .of La Fere, and began his 


march towards that place, while de Ronè ſud- 


denly turned to Calais with a body of ſele& 
troops, and poſſeſſed himſelf, after a faint reſiſt- 
ance, of the two forts which commanded the 
entrance of the town and the harbour. He wass 
quickly followed by Albert and his whole army; 
the ſuperior numbers of the Spaniards ſoon pe- 
netrated into the ſuburbs and occupied the town; 
and the caſtle alone reſiſted the arms of the be- 
ſiegers. To reinforce the garriſon of that for- 
USP, Matalet, governor 1 * had opened . 


pallige in 


PY 
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_ paſſage for himſelf and three hundred compa- 
nions through the lines of the enemy. But even 


additional force was not capable of withſtand- 
ing the attacks of the Spaiards, and Henry en- 


dured the mortification of beholding the banners 
of Spain diſplayed from the citadel of Calais, at 
the moment that he had advanced from La Fere 


at the head of his cavalry ig the e 1 the 
. | 
Henry 383 e to as the fiege 


1 of La Fere, while the archduke, after repairing 


the fortifications of Calais, led his troops againſt 


the town of Ardres. The ftrength of that place, 


it was reaſonably expected, might have reſiſted 
the arms of the Spaniards till La Fere had fur- 


rendered; and the garriſon at firſt diſplayed 
their yalour in repeated vigorous ſallies; but no 


| ſooner had the troops of Spain poſſeſſed them- 


ſelves of the ſuburbs, than the marquis of Belin, 


_ who commanded in Ardres, baſcly yielding to his 


his fears, propoſed to his officers to capitulate. 


Though the propoſal was rejected with diſdain 


by the majority of the council, yet the marquis 
availing himſelf of his ſuperior authority, offered 
to open his gates on condition that the garriſon 


ſhould march out with the honours of war; Al- 
bert readily agreed; and the capitulation was 


figned- 


« 
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| figned the day that Mets the ſurrender of Ls 
Ferre. 

From that place 1 king of Ginkioe had r 3 
preſſed forwards with an army, ſwelled by the _ 
real of his nobility, and with the moſt ſanguine 

expectations of raiſing the ſiege of Ardres. His _ 
i ere clouded by the mortifying intelli- 
= gence ofthe ſhameful capitulation of the marquis 
of Belin; with the approbation of his principal 
officers, he ſtill however continued to advance too 
compel his enemy if poſſible to give battle; but 
Albert, after placing ſtrong garriſons in the 
towns he had taken, and unwilling to hazard a 
decifive engagement with Henry, retired from 
the dominions of France into the province of Ar- 
tois; and the king, after taking the caſtle of Im- 
bercourt by affault, and making an ineffectual 
attempt on Arras, returned to his capital, and left 
mareſchal Biron, with a body of fix thouſand. 
troops, to ſecure the frontiers of Picard. 
That enterprifin g officer did not long confine 
his: operations to the cautious ſyſtem which had 
been recommended to him. He entered the pro- 
vince of Artois, werent on that corntty the 1 3 
juries of France, and ſpread the terror of His 
arms along the ſouthern frontier. of the Nether- 
lands. "The archduke had for ſome time been 
employed in the ſiege of Hulſt, but ro ſooner 


> 
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bud he Serie the cechafiicnr of: that N 
than he detached the marquis of Varambon, with 
a conſiderable body of forces, to check the de- 
Nrudtive progreſs of the French. Biron informed 
that the marquis was on his march to offer bat- 
tle, advanced rapidly to meet him; his ſkilful 
evolutions confounded and vanquiſhed his anta- 
goniſt; the Spaniards deluded into an ambul- 
cade, were routed with confiderable ſlaughter, 
and Varambon himſelf became a captive to the 
F rench ; the duke d Arſchot, who was appointed 
to ſucceed him, and to reftore the honour of the 
Spaniſh arms, though he avoided the fate of his 
predeceſſor, was reduced to remain a ſpectator 
of the deſtruction of the country, which the ca- 
valry of Biron ſtill continued to inſult and ravage 


| ll _ ſh of winter. en them to 


The lion's which W Amed a the 


teen of his generals, was alloyed by the factious 


and aſpiring diſpoſition of his nobles. The eaſy 


temper of the duke of Montpenſier recommended 


him to the nobility of France as A Proper repre- 


ſentative to carry their injurious propoſals to the 


throne. The duke, in an audience from Henry, 25 
ſtudiouſſy dwelt on the dangerous ſtate of the 


kingdom, and the difficulties that fill obſtructed 


the re-eſtabliſhment * the public tranquillity; he 
. . added, 
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| day one meaſore Rill dN to reſign 1 ro 


the different governors the hereditary right of the 
provinces they preſided over, and to require of 


them only homage and allegiance ; the zeal and 
F gratitude of theſe dependant princes would for f 


ever attach them to his ſervice, and the troops 
they would conſtantly maintain for his ſupport, 
would enable him to triumph over his foreign 
enemies. The king remained ſome moments in 


ſillent indignation, but no ſooner had the emo- - 
tions of anger and aſtoniſhment ſubſided, than 


he declared his reſolution rather to ſubmit to the 
moſt adverſe fortune, than conſent to a propo- 
ſal that would fix only an empty ſceptre in his 
hand, and reduce him to the ſhadow of royalty. 
His reproaches awakened the duke of Montpen- 
ſier to a juſt ſenſe of his temerity ; he implored 
the forgiveneſs of his ſovereign; and hy his fu- 


ture fidelity diſconcerted the deſigns of thoſe 


who had allured him to act a _ ſo n A 
prince of the blood. 7 
Juoyeuſe, who had i ths 1 
| of a monk to reſume that of a ſoldier, -- A.D. "5 7. 
now with the ſame facility deſerted the declining © 
fortunes of the league, opened the gates af Thou- 


louſe, and returned to his allegiance to his ſove- 


"reign. The duke of Nemours had already en- 
bertained the ſame i . when his negocia- 


* 


* 
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tions were Mate by ho. FE of . 
his brother however continued the treaty that 
he had began, and reconciled himſelf to the 

cron; but while the king from theſe examples 

flattered himſelf with the hourly expectations of 

beholding the royal authority firmly eſtabliſhed, 
is fortitude was ſeverely exerciſed by an unex- 
pected diſaſter that cooled the ardour of his newly 

ire kin. and revived. the Kinds n 8 


Am ens, 5 SHIT af] Piep, had lately ſub- 
mitted to the king of France, and the citizens 
with their ancient privileges, had obtained an ex- 
emption from 1 regular troops; 
their ſubſequent conduct proved how unworthy | 
0s were -of the 9 truſt repoſed in 
them. Of fifteen thouſand inhabitants who were 
5 n only a few were employed as centinels 
and guards, and even thoſe performed their duty 
in the -moſt remiſs manner. Their negligence 
had not eſcaped the knowledge of Portocarrero, 
goyernor of Dourlens, an officer brave and en- 
terpriſing, and who, encouraged by the vicinity of 
his ſituation, planned a ſcheme for ſurpriſing 
Amiens. With three . horſe and foot he 
- marched from Dourlens, and, concealed by the 
darkneſs of the night, reached at dawn an ber- 
mitage about à quarter of a mile from the capi- | 
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tal of Picardy. Twelve of his moſt reſolute ſol · 
diers, diſguiſed as peaſants, and with arms be- 
neath their frocks, were ſent forwards as ſoon as 
the gates of the city were opened; ſome nuts 
which they carried, and affected accidentally to | 
ſpill, amuſed the guards; a waggon which they 
bad driven, and intentionally ſtopt in the gate: 
way, prevented the portcullis from being let 
en 3 they fell wh fury on the-aftoniſhed cen» 
pported by Portocarrero, and 
his e who W ee e, to join them 
and after a feeble reſiſtance, and the ſlaughter of 


the arms of the Spaniards. © | 


and ſo near to Paris, ſtruck Henry with conſter- 
nation. Calais, one of his principal ſea- ports, 
was already in the poſſeſſion of Spain, and by 
their preſent conqueſt the forces of Philip might 
extend their incurſions to the very gates of his 
capital. Though labouring under a ſevere in- 
diſpoſition, the conſequence of his too licentious 
amours, the king renounced the care of his 


dom; he determined to poſtpone every other 
conſideration to the recovery of Amiens, and im- 

 tediately ordered mareſchal Biron to inveſt the 
town with whatever forces he a draw from 
rote 1. V»Uv the 


about an hundred citizens, Amiens ane to 


The loſs of a city fo ſtrong, ſo well 8 155 


Perſon, to provide for the defence of his king- - 
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the neigh ouring garriſons, while he pimlelf re- 
turned to Paris to provide the neceſſary ſupplies 
- for the proſecution of this enterpriſe. | 
Fhbe abilities of the baron de Roſny, to whom 
Henry had entruſted the regulation of his finances, 
ſurmounted every obſtacle, and repleniſhed the 
exhauſted coffers of his fovereign; the zeal of 
the duke of Mayenne was eminently diſplayed to 
ſecond the efforts of a monarch whom he had ſo 


„ oppoſed; che Friendſhip of Elisabeth ad 
5 iuforced him with four thouſand troops; and 


the indefatigable induſtry of the mareſchal Biron, 
_  ealous of the preſence of the king, and inſatiate 
of military fame, had already rendered the block- 
ade complete, and rapidly advanced the fiege, 
when Henry himſelf joined the army. Conſcious 
of the haughty ſpirit of Biron, he fuffered him 
ſtill to retain the command; but though the be- 
ſiegers carried on their operations with redoubled 
ardour and alacrity, yet the garriſon diſputed 
every inch of ground with incredible obſtinacy; 
the death of Portocarrero, who fell in a defperate 
fally, diminiſhed not their confidence, and the 
defence was eonducted with the fame kill and 
ſpirit as before by the marquis de Montenegro. 
Henry already had ſtruggled for five months with 
every difficulty that the experience or courage of 
„ * AA N 8 when he was at length 


alarmed 
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alarmed by the approach of the archduke, who, 
at the command of Philip, with an army of twen- 
ty-five thouſand men, preſſed forwards to the re- 


beef of Amiens, and appeared in fight of the 


French camp; the mareſchal Biron, tranſported 
by his uſual ardour, adviſed the king to accept 
their offer of battle; his counſel was oppoſed by 
be cautious remonſtrances of the duke of May- 
enne: © Sire,” ſaid he, you came to take 
Amiens, and not to fight. Henry for once 
preferred the voice of prudence to that of glory; 
he kept within his intrenchments; the archduke, 
after ineffeQtually endeavouring to provoke him 
to action, retired to Arras, and reſigned Amiens 
do its + fs, which. ſoon after Gurendeneds to the 
ſat the 8 of Peng We :ofulting; ; 


' 1 province of Artois, Henry turned his arms _ 


Already provided that city with every thing ne- 

ceſſary to its defence, and the king had ſcarce 
commenced the ſiege before he repented of his 
enterpriſe. The troops were haraſſed by the fa- 
tigues they had ſuſtained before Amiens; diſ- 
caſes and diſcontent began to prevail through the 
camp; the works were retarded by a - ſeries: of 
unfavourable weather; and the roads naturally 

heavy, by inceſſant rains were rendered impaſſa- 
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dle to the artillery ; the king, convinced of bis 
error, abandoned the -hopeleſs attempt; and auf- 
ter diſpanding the fnajority of his forces, and 
leaving his cavalry for the ee * ne, 
He returned to Paris. NY 
15 55 | . greateſt pen u lee Ag dot 
| Ft acknowledged. the authority of 
Henry, but in Brittany the league ſtill nouriſhed 
che flames of ſedition, ahd the fire was ſeefetly 
fed by the counſels and influence of Philip duke 
of Mercœur, of the houſe of Lorrain. For two 
|  Tueceffive years that prince, while he profefied 
the moſt profound reſpect for the throne, had 
maintained a proud and dangerous independence; 
but the king, determined to extinguiſh theſe 
ſparks of civil commotion, aſſembled his forces 
on the return of ſpring, and had already ad- 
Vvunced to Angers, when his further progreſs was 
rendered unneceſſary by the fabtniſſion of the 
ſtates of Brittany and the duke of Mereceur. 
The former expelled the Spaniards from the few 
towns they fill held, and reſtored the royal au- 
 thority ; ; the latter, while he implored the cle- 
mency of his ſovereign, (intereſted in his favour 
the fair Gabrielle d'Eftrees, the favourite miſtreſs 
of Henry. The duke offered to beſtow the hand 
of His daughter, the heireſs of his vaſt eſtates, 
* Ouſut, * natural fon of that had y by "_ 
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The nuptials. were celebrated with princely. mag- 
nificence at Angers; the ſubmiſſive deer eee 
of the duke of Mercœur were aceepted; 
his former errors were conſigned to oblivion. 
The recovery of Amiens and the extinction of 
the league, opened the eyes of Philip to the va- 


which he had been ſo long deluded. His ad- 
vanced age and broken health warned him of his 
approaching end, and he was unwilling to leave 
his inexperienced ſucceſſor involved in a bloody 
and dangerous war. Peace on the other hand 
was no leſs defirable to Henry, and ſome reſpite 
was required ta cloſe the wounds under which 
his kingdom had bled for ſo many years. The 
mediation of Clement, as the common father of 
both princes, was accepted; at the requeſt of 
the Roman pontiff a congreſs was held by the 
plenipotentiaries of France and Spain at Vervins, 
a town in Picardy; though the queen of Eng- 
land and the ſtates of Holland offered Henry the 
moſt effectual ſupport for the continuance of the 
war, he declined, with every profeſſion of grati- 
tude, a ſyſtem which he declared muſt end in the 
utter ruin of his kingdom; and after ſeyeral dif- 
ficulties which the zeal of Clement was ſucceſ- 
fully employed in removing, Henry ſigned a 
| ne oY: which he relinquiſhed indeed his claims 
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nity of thoſe flattering dreams of conqueſt by _ 
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on Cambray, but obtained the reſtitution of Ca- 

lais, Ardres, Dourlens, and all the towns in 

France, that Philip had acquired at the expence 
5 of ſo much blood and treaſure. 
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: Chapter the Thirty-firſt. 


CHARACTER OF MARGARET OF VALOIS—DQs 


| ILLON—P ASSION OF HENRY FOR THE PRIx- 
CESS OF CONDE—HIS DESIGNS AGAINST THE 
| HOUSE OF AUSTRIA—HIS ASSASSINATION BY 
Dien, - 5 


5 Tarr peace of Vervins had reſtored 
tranquillity to the ſubjects of France; 
but the amiable qualities of Henry could not en- 


1 2 and conſtancy had commanded in public 
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MESTIC UNEASINESS OF HENRY—HIS CON- 

NECTION WITH . GABRIELLE p'ESTREES — 
MER DEATH—WAR WITH THE DUKE OF SA- 
 VOY—DIVORCE AND MARRIAGE OF HENRY 
. CONSPIRACY AND FATE OF THE MARESCHAL - 
© BIRON=—DEATH OF ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF 

ENGLAND—$UBMISSION OF THE DUKE OF BOU-. 


A. D. 1598. 


ſure that happineſs in private life, that his cour- 
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Previous to the mailers of St. 8 he 
had formed a political union with Margaret, 


ſiſter to Charles the Ninth, and Henry the Third; 
a princeſs who united all the virtues and vices of 


the family of Valois, from whence ſhe ſprung. 
The beauty of her perſon inſpired paſſion and de. 
fire in the coldeſt boſom; her genius and imagi- 


nation were celebrated by all the poets of her 
time; the fung and played on the lute with ex- 


quiſite Kill; and in dancing no lady of the court 
was her equal; but fo violent was her love of 
pleaſure, that at twelve years old ſhe had facri- 
ficed to it her honour; Entragues, Charry, the 
prince of Martigues, and the duke of Guiſe, had 
been ſucceflively admitted to her moſt intimate 
favours, previous to her marriage with Henry ; 


| and mingling the fervours of religion, with the 
exceſſes of diffipation, her hours afterwards were 


alternately occupied by enthuſiaſtic Ae ; 12 
unreſtrained ſenſuality. 

While Margaret ſtretched her de over 
the multitude that admired and adored her, ſhe 


had never been able to touch the heart of Henry, 
on whom indeed, at the command of her brother 
Charles, ſhe had 8 her hand with extreme 
reluctance, and to whom her irregularities were 


no ſecret. That monarch, who had broken the 


formidable confederacy of the league, and affixed 


bounds 
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| 306 800 to the ambition of Spain, was bimſelf the 
captive of the fair. His character bore a ſtriking 
reſemblance to that of Francis the Firſt; and he 
was always flattered and charmed by the compa- 
riſon. Like Francis, he had early engaged in a 
variety 6f promiſcuous amours; but for ſome 


time paſt, his unlimited homage had been paid to 


the fair Gabrielle d'Eftrecs, on whom he had 
ſucceſſively beſtowed the titles of marchioneſs of 


Monceaux and ducheſs of Beaufort. Two ſons 


and a daughter were the fruits of their illicit com- 
merce; and Henry, deſirous of eſtabliſhing in his 
offspring the peaceable ſucceſſion of the crown, 
even entertained thoughts of legitimating his na- 
tural children, and dividing his throne with vw | 
miſtreſs of his affections. | 
The queen, who for ſeveral years 1 
had reſided at Uſſon, a caſtle in Au- 1590. 
vergne, had already conſented to the diffolution 


of a marriage, the effect of conſtraint; and the 
Roman pontiff readily liſtened to a meaſure cal- 


culated to promote the future tranquillity of 
France; yet both Margaret and Clement ex, 
preſſed the moſt pointed diſapprobation, when 
informed that the ducheſs of Beaufort was in- 
tended to be raiſed to the vacant bed of Henry. 
The paſſion of the king would probably have 
trium Mieze over all oppoſition, and have placed 
\ Tn 
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the crown on the head of his miſtreſs, when his 


fame was preſerved from this degrading inſtance 
of weakneſs, by an event as decifive as it was un- 


expected. While the ducheſs of Beaufort; in the 


vigour of health and pride of beauty, feaſted her 
imaę ination with the grandeur of royalty, the vi- 
fionary proſpect was diffolved by the hand of 
death. In the abſence of Henry ſhe was ſuddenly 


ſeized with convulſions, and expired a 1 N 


too horrid for deſtription. 
Henry, on the intelligence of he fate, = 


; ed himſelf to all the tranſports of ſorrow ; but 


that conſolation, which was vainly proffered by the 


Attention of his courtiers, he derived from time and 


the duties of his ftation. His ancient and inve- 


terate enemy, Philip, had ſunk into the grave; 


but the latent embers of commotion, which ſtill 


jurked in the boſom of France, required all the 
care of the monarch to extinguiſh. Previous to 
the peace of Vervins, he had endeavoured to ſe- 


cure the tranquillity of the proteſtants by the ce- 
lebrated edict of Nantz, It granted to the re- 
formed, all the favours in which they had been 
indulged by former princes, and added a free ad- 


miſſion to all employments of truſt, profit, and 


honour; an eſtabliſhment of chambers of juſtice, 


- in which the members of the two religions were 
_ and ene to educate their children, 


without 


20 


without reſtraint, i in any of the univerſities. Vet 
even theſe liberal conditions could not entirely 
baniſn that jealouſy which the hugonots had con- 
ceived on the king's abandoning their faith; and 
already their intrigues had reached the car, and 
| awakened the vigilance of Henry. ©: 4 pt | 
On the death of the ducheſs of Beaufort, W | 
ret had profeſſed an entire obedience to the will 
of her royal conſort, and Clement had pronounced 
her marriage, as the effect of conſtraint, illegal 
and void; but the king was diverted from the 
immediate thoughts of a ſecond union, by a paſ- 
fion for Henriette de Balzac, daughter to de Bal- 
zac-Entragues, by Mary Touchet, the celebrated 
miſtreſs of Charles the Ninth; to this lady Henry 
transferred that affection which he had ſo lately 
vowed to the ducheſs of Beaufort; he created her 
marchioneſs of Verneuil, and even delivered to her 
a promiſe of marriage; yet the moments allotted 
to pleaſure, diminiſhed not his application to bu- 
ſineſs, and the intrigues of the duke of Savoy 
ſummoned him from the embraces of his muſlreis | 
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do the cares of a throne. 


The duke of Savoy, emboldened. 1 Fad late 
diſtracted, ſtate of France, had embraced the mo- 
ment of civil commotion to poſſeſs himſelf of the 
Marquiſate of Saluces. On the treaty of Veryins, 


2 as Amy to ſubmit. us pretenſions to the ar- 
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bittation of pope Clement; but had conſtantly, | 
eluded a decifion, which he was conſcious muſt 
deſpoil him of the territory that he had thus 
_ Uaringly uſurped. Truſting to the arts of nego- 
ciation, and the addreſs for which he was emi- 
nent, he embraced the reſolution of preſenting 
kimfelf at Paris, and treating with Henry in per- 
fon. Though the king would readily have dif- 
penſed with, he could not decently decline, the 
honour of the propoſed viſit; and in a court gal- 
lant, profuſe, and ſplendid, the magnificence, 
liberality, and conciliating manners of the duke, 
ſoon attached to his intereft the princi pal fa- 
vourites and miſtreſſes of Henry. The mar- 
chioneſs of Verneuil eſpouſed his pretenſions with 
Ardout; but the mind of Henry was ſteeled againſt 
the importunities of that lady, by a juſt ſenſe of 
the dignity of his crown, and by the remon- 
ſtrances of his miniſter, the baron de Roſny, whoſe 
1nflexible integrity was 19, wf to gl the 3 
mients of corru ption. | 
[ . 5 1 After laviſhing the immenſe + ſum of 
cs four hundred thouſand crowns in pre- 
ſents to the rapacious minions of a court, the 
duke of Savoy retired from Paris, and prepared 
to afferr by arms, what he had vainly hoped to 
bare acquired by negociation. He had indeed 
_ entered into a cloſe and erer connee- 
| tion 


miSTORY or FRANCE. 30 
en eich che unreſchel de Riepnt bat eM, 
52 Arddur and vanity of that commander: could 


not be reſtrained even by the intereſt of his now ã 
. The duke of Savoy in an inſtant beheld 


Brefſe; Savoy, and Nice, deluged by the forces of = 


France; Mivlans ſurrendered: to the king the 
baron de Roſny, whom Henry had appointed 
grandi maſter of urtillery, reduced Moatmelian 5 
| Fortreſs wich the duke had 2confidersd a8 im- 
pregnable; and St. Catherine's, in the ſtrength 
of which he equally confided, was, in the depth 


of winter, taken by the mareſchal de Biron. 


Theſe ſacteffive diſaſters humbled the haughty 
ſpirit of the duke; and overwhelmed in the un- 
equal conflict, and deſerted hy the court of Spain, 
-which had promiſed to ſupport him, he reſumed 
the thoughts of peace; and implored the me- 
-diation of the pope to extricate him from 2 War 
in whieh he had thus raſhly engag ec. 
The ardent paſſion of Henry for the mar- 
Chioneſs of Verneuil, and the miſery that he had : 
experienced in his former marriage, rendered him 
extremely averſe to a ſecond. The remonſtrabces 
of his miniſters, and his concern for he, public 
welfare, had reluctantly extorted from him per- 


miſſion to negociate an union with Mary de ; 


Miedicis, niece to the grand- duke ief f; Taken. 
Senſible of ee the ommil 
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whom he had devolved this important truſt, haſten- 
ed to conelude it. Their zeal outſtripped the wiſhes 
and expectations of Henry; and he heard, with 
' mingled regret and ſurpriſe, that they had figned 
a treaty: of marriage with thar princeſs. . His own 
honour and the happineſs of his people allowed 
him not to retract; he haſtened to Lyons to re- 
ceive the hand of Mary; and whatever might be 
| his private feelings, he diſcovered to his royal 
conſort. no emotions 5 but thoſe of pra and re- 
A. 0/16 15 | The 3 p 1 was el. 
R lowed: by a treaty with the duke of 
Savoy, who, diſappointed in that aſſiſtance which 
he expected from Spain, and equally deprived of 
khat aid with which he had flattered himſelf from 
the diſcontents of the factious nobles of France, 
found himſelf no longer able to ſupport the un- 
equal conteſt ; for the marquiſate of / Saluces, 
which | he was permitted. to retain, he conſented to 
cede to Henry the country of Breffe, an exten- 
ſive territory on the banks of the Rhone, and to 
pay one hundred thouſand Crowns. _ n the 
expences of the waer. 
Vet while the duke 1 to fle arms 5 1 
France, he did not relinquiſh the intrigues that 
he had entered into with the aſpiring chiefs of 
At OO... The principal of theſe were the 
| dukes 
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dukes d' Bouillon d'Epernon, bite mareſchal 
| Biron. That celebrated commander, whoſe ſplen- 
did exploits eclipſed the military fame of his fa- 
ther, and who openly boaſted that his arm had 
fixed the ſceptre in the hand of Henry, had long 
ſecretly laboured to undermine che edifice that his 
valour had erected, and his blood cemented. Born 
for the camp, he delighted i in war, and excelled | 
in every martial exerciſe ; but the reſtleſs ſoldier 
diſdained the calm acquiſition of ſcience; and 
while he aſpired to the higheſt honours. of the 


ſtate, was almoſt as illiterate as the meaneſt 


centinel. In action he was brave, indefatiga- 
ble, vigilant, and abſtemious; but with his ar- 
mour he ſeemed to lay aſide every virtue and f 
diſplayed a dif] poſition, , vain, envious, and arro 
gant ; no revenue was ſufficient to ſupply ' his 
boundleſs extravagance; ; and his fatal attach- 
ment to gaming, is reported to have ſwallowed, 
within the compaſs of one year, the immenſe ſum 
of five hundred thouſand crowns. His corref- 
pondence with the duke of Savoy, had not en- 
tirely eſcaped the vigilant eye of Henry; and at 
Lyons that monarch had reproached him with his 
ſeditious deſigns. Biron affected frankly to con- 
feſs the imprudence of his conduct. His pro- 
feſſions of repentance, and his proteſtations of 
TP e diſarmed the ieee, of his 
: 3 ' ſovereign, + 
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- fovereigh, - mindful of former ſervices: By a 


large pecuniary donative, Henry endeayoured to 


awaken his gratitude ; and ſenſible that his active 


ſpirit could ill brook a life of indolence, he ſtrove 
to divert him from the dangerous practices that 
he had engaged in, by appointing him, firſt am- 
baſſador to Elizabeth, and eee, to the Swiſs 


Dantons. 
A. D. z60r. The birth fa 45 while 1 afforded 


602. a ſource of domeſtic ſatisfaction to 
Henry, and opened to his people the pleaſing 
proſpect of a peaceable ſucceſſion, ſerved. at the 
ſame time to quicken the deſigus of thoſe, who, 
impatient of tranquil rule; affociated in the moſt 


formidable cabals againſt the throne. The mareſ- 


chal Biron had no ſooner returned from executing 
the commiſhons that _— been entruſted to- him, 
than he reſumed with redoubled ardour his am- 
bitious projects; he entered into an alliance with 
che courts of Spain and Turin; he cloſely con- 
nected himſelf with the duke of Bouillon, who, | 
by his marriage, had obtained the principality of 
Sedan; and united in his treaſonable enterpriſe, 
Charles count d' Auvergne, grand prior of France, 
and natural ſon to Charles the Ninth. Haughty 


and eee his natural demeanour, Biron 


ted the garb of courteſy, and aſſiduouſſy 


laboured to- ingratiate himſelf in the hearts of the 
FO TIE ig + multitude. 
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multikude. The improper nomination to eecle- 
flaſtical d dignities, at the influence of the miſtreſs 
3 of che king; the public neglect of the reformed, 
by 4 prince who had abjured their tenets, and 
_ whomeditated "their: extirpation; 3 but above all, 


plied by the ſovereign on an oppreſſed people, 


factious murmurs through the provinces. The 
ſeditious vapour ſoon ſpread itſelf over the coun= 
tries of Anjou, Poitou, Saintonge, Auvergne, 
Guienne, and Languedoc; the animated counte- 
nuance of Henry was clouded with anxiety; gaiety 

_ and; pleaſure were baniſhed, from a court long 


content. 25 
The plendid 5 ts. ae: Hoon: contem 


plated in the conſciouſneſs of his own military. 
talents, and the power and influence of his con- 
federates,. were blaſted by one fatal inſtance of 
miſplaced confidence. La Fin, a native of Bur- 
gundy, and deſcended. from a reſpectable family 
in that province, was diſtinguiſhed, by a diſpoſi - 
tion daring, indefatigable, and intriguing... He 
had. infinuated himſelf. into the fayour of the 
vort 11. X 1 


\ 


the numerous: impoſts which were daily multi- 


vyere the favourite topies of the mareſchal, and 
were induſtriouſly circulated by his adherents in, 


diſtinguiſhed by its ſuperior. gallantry. and ſplen- 
dour; and the brooding tempeſt of revolt was. 
foretold by every indication of ſu N and dif- 


/ 
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mateſchal, and had been employed both the Biron; 
___andthe duke of Bouillon, in their moſt ſecret ne- 
gociations with Spain and Savoy; but he had 
lately regarded with jealouſy the aſcendancy which 
the baron de Lux had acquired over the mind of 
his patron; and in a moment of diſguſt, he re- 
vealed to Henry the whole of a conſpiracy, the 
wheels of which he was no longer nn to 


dirett. | 
The king read with aftoniſhment the: not 


ſcrow}, which: contained the names of the moſt 
iHuſtrious nobles of France: Some of theſe had 
actually embarked in the daring projects of Bron; 
others, by their known diſeontent, had afforded 
reaſon to expect they would join the ſtandard of re. 
volt, as ſoon as it was erected; and the remainder 
were probably added by the creative genius of La 
Fin, deſirous of magnifying the importance of his 
perfidy: yet the danger was great and immediate: 
and the king determined to viſit the different pro- 
vinces of Poitiers, Limoſin, and Guenne, to awe 
by his prefence the ſeditious ſpirit of the people, 
and to obtain more perfect information of the 
ſchemes of the mareſchal. Each day convinced 
him, that he tottered on the brink of a precipiee: 
and aſter a ſhort reſidence at Blois, he returned to 
5 Foe tainbleau, n to e tho infant con- 
pine, 
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ſpiracy before it Was ſtrengthened by the troops f 
| trexfares of Spain and Savoy. 

On his return from Switzerland, the mareſchal 
Non had retired to his government of Burgun- 
dy, and diligently applied himſelf to ſecure and 
ſtrengthen the moſt important cities in that pro- 
Vince. Confiding in 1 the affection of the inhabi- 

tants, and in the fidelity of thoſe to whom he had 
ctitruſted the command of the fortified places, he 
confidered that country as an immediate retreat, 
mould his defigns be diſcovered before his con- 
federates were ptepared to fupport him; but of 


this eſburce he was deprived: by an artifice of the  - 


baron de Roſny ; under pretence of new-cafting 
the catin6i throughout Burgundy, that miniſter, 
5 grand-maſter, had obtained from rhe mareſchal 
lis artillery which belonged to his government; 
büt no ſooner were theſe tranſported beyond the 
juriſdiction of Biron, than Roſny ſtopped the new, 
with which he had promiſed to replace them. 
The rage of Biron' on this occaſion broke forth in 
open menaces, and His ſuſpicions were ſoon after 
awakened by intelligence of the private conference 


> #% 


that La Fin had held with the king; but he mE- 


fered himfelf again to be deluded by that traitor's 
proteſtations that he had not betrayed him, and 
that Henry was by no means appriſed of his de- 
— He was alſo conſcious, that ſhould his ſo- 
* 2; vereign 
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EY 


vereign march againſt him, and: declare him a 
rebel, he was no longer capable of refiſtance ; 1 
actuated by the powerful motives of hope and 
1 fear, he obeyed the royal ſummons, and with his 
aſſociate, the count d' Auvergne, repaired to che 
court at F ontainbleau. . 3 
The mind of Henry, on the an 10 Fi ma- 
reſchal, was ſuſpended by the conflicting paſſions . | 
of gratitude and reſentment. When he called to = 
_reniembrance the former ſervices of Biron, and | 
the. dangers that they. had ſhared together, his 
feelings drowned the ſtern voice of juſtice, and he 
determined to pardon the ambition of a man to | 
whoſe valour he had been fo eminently indebted z 
but when. the calamities of civil war, from a, 
his kingdom had ſcarce emerged, preſented 
themſelves to his view; when he conſidered 
tke welfare of his people, and the infant ſtate 
of his ſon, both endangered by thę reſtleſs and 4 
turbulent diſpoſition of Biron, the duty of 2, 8 
ſovereign and the affect ion of a parent, loudly, ex- - Me 
| horted him to conſult the happineſs of millions, 
by the facrifice of one obnoxious: perſon : yet he 
beheld the unhappy victim with tenderneſs and 
compaſſion; and while he treated him with every 
mark of regard, he endeavoured, in converſation, 


to lead him to a full confeſſion of his guilt, and 
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0 genie the clenleney that ke fill Pe o ex- 
erciſe, by his fincerity and contrition. 
Vet the friendly admonitions of the monarch 
could not bend a temper naturally ſtubborn and 
*haughty 3 : encouraged by the aſſurances of La 
Fin, the mareſchal maintained a ſullen reſerve, 
and aſſumed the tone of inſulted integrity; he 
| iperſevered in declaring, that fince the confeſſion 
at Lyons, he had nothing to accuſe his conſcience 
with; and Henry, fatigued with unavailing ex- 
Hortations, at length reſolved to give way to the 
eourſe of juſtice; mareſchal Biron and the count 
d Auvergne were arreſted as they withdrew froth 
the king's apartment,” "and were conveyed. to the 
Baſtile. A con iſſion was directed to the parlia- 
ment to examine into their conduct; and the 
Proofs of their guilt were clear and poſitive; the 
very treaty with Spain, which Biron had ſubſcribed, 
And Which he firmly believed that La Fin had 
deſtroyed, was produced againſt him. His judges 
unanimouſly; though reluctantly, pronounced ſen- 
tence of death. The intreaties of his friends pre- 
vailed on the king to change the place of execu- 
tion; he was beheaded in the court of the Baſtile 3 
and; in his laſt moments, diſgraced by alternate 
fallies of rage, and agonies of terror, the charac- 
7 ter of Intrepid, which he _ NR amidſt the ; 
greateſt dangers of Wars 04 £924 
SH od * . The 


regard for the brother of his mil 
chioneſs of Verneuil, and reſpect for the laſt male 
deſcendant of the race of Valois, induced Henry 
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Tho. count d'Auvergne had been involved i in 
the ſame ſentence as the mareſchal iron; but 
eſs, the mar- 


not only to grant him his life, but alſo to alleviate 
the rigour of his confinement, and at length ãnſen- 


ſſbly to reſtote him to freedom; aclemency which 


the ſubſequent intrigues of the count repaid with 
the blackeſt ipgratitude. Of the other conſpirators, 
the principal threw themſelves at the fect of their 
ſovereign, who not only freely pardoned their im- 
Prudence, but even concealed from reproach their 
names; the multitude found ſhelter in their num 
bers and obſcurity ; and the baron de Fontenelle: 


alone, by a public and painful death, was doome 


to atone for his treaſonable intention of deliver- 
ing the fort of Douarnenes to the Spaniards. 
It was not alone in detecting yl Een de- 


ere of his kingdom claimed "and obtained . 
his unwearied attention. Regu | 


- duced into the finances, by the integrity and in- 


duſtry of his favourite miniſter, the baron de 
Roſny ; new manufactures were eſtabliſhed, co- 
nies planted, commerce extended, and agricul- 


ture reſtored; the rage of dauellängz, which had 


* 58 proved 
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proved mortal to ſome of the moſt gallant ſpirits 
of France, was at the ſame time reſtrained by new 
edits; but it could not be diſguiſed, that the 
king, edueated in camps, and impreſſed with 
lively notions of honour, too often ſanctioned by 
bis expreſſions that fatal es which his laws 
were framed to repreſs. | . 
The tempeſt of civil. c commation, * 


of . mareſchal de Biron, was preceded by th 
pteſumption and fate of Eſſex, * e ae of 
Elizabeth ; but / though the queen, jealous of her 
authority, ſigned his final doom, ſhe never could 
eraſe from her heart that fond partiality, which ſne 
had ever evineed towards him. Oppreſſed by a ſor- 
ro which ſhe affected to coneeal, but which in- 
ceſſantly preyed upon her body, her frail conſti - 
tution at length gave way to the emotions of her 
mind. During the latter hours of her life, the 
pride of royalty was overwhelmed by the torrent 
af returning affection; for ſeveral days ſhe re- 
jected all conſolation, and even refuſed food and 
ſuſtenance. The few words ſhe uttered were all 
-exprefhve of ſome inward grief that ſhe cared. not 
to reveal; and in the ſeventieth year of her age, 
_ the cloſed a reign of en conſtancy, ne . 
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Pirſt, who, by: 


tlie hoüſe of Auſtria. Enamoured of x 


4 » 
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| and”: Je x ſs,” the victim of 2 romantic Fe 


| «credible in a love-ſick girl. 
Henty, ho had ever entertained tas taſk pro · 
found ſentiments of regard and reſpect for Eliza. 


beth, and who had concerted xs princeſs 


the deprefnon of the houſe of Auftria, deplored 
the death of his old and faithful ally with | a/fin- 
cerity ſeldom found in royal boſoms. IIIis cloſe 
connections with England rendered it of import. 
anee to him to acquire a thorough knowledge of 
the diſpoſition of her ſucceſſor; and he diſpatched 
the Marquis de Roſny to congratulate James the 
us acceſſion. to the throne, united 
the dominions of England and Ireland to thoſe of 
Scotland; the: feeble and temporizing diſpoſition 

of that monarch, could not be concealed from the 
penettating genius of Roſny ; always negociating, 


and never daring to act, he ſuffered that power to 
become contemptible in his hands, which might 


have commanded the reſpect of the haughty Spa- 
niard, and repreſſed the c overweening arrogarice of 

3 
conſidered the attainment” of it as the only true 


object of a ſtateſman's labours; and though he 


agreed with Roſny ſecretly to ſupport the united 
ſtates, in concert with the king of France, left 
- their. weakneſs ſhould oblige them to ſubmit to 


heir old maſter, yet chat miniſter ſoon acquainted 
| Henry 
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Henry, that he muſt not too implicitly depend od 
the exertions of a prince who continually expreſſed 
his dread leſt he en _ F me 
| pat of rebels. e ee 1951 3111 74 
Mearied by inceſſant 1 eee tt band 
| the king of France conſented to re- 
ſtore the jeſuits, and to demoliſh the pillar v which 5 
had been erected to perpetuate: the atrocious at- 
tempt of Chatel, and the dangerous principles of 
the order that he belonged to. But this freſh in- 
ſtance of the placable diſpofition of the ſovereign 
could not extinguiſh the embers of diſcontent 
which ſtill lurked in his kingdom. The duke of ; 
Bouillon had deeply engaged in the conſpiracy 
of the mareſchal Biron, and to avoid the ſtorm 
which he beheld gathering, had retired to his 
principality of Sedan; he reſumed his cor- 
reſpondence with the court of Spain and with the 
count d' Avergne. That nobleman, unmindful of 
the clemency which he had ſo lately experienced, 
involved in his intrigues his ſiſter the marchioneſs 

of Verneuil, the favourite miſtreſs of the king, 
and her father Francis d'Entragues, on whom 

Henry had beſtowed the rank of mareſchal, as 
the price of the promiſe of marriage he had im- 
prudently given to the daughter. Their deſigns 
were detected and diſeoncerted by the vigilange 
of n The marchioneſs of Verneuil was for 
| ſome 
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eme days 1 ker houſe; bun abe paſſion 
of the man triumphed over the juſtice of the ſo- 


 vereign, and Henry ſoon flew:to proſtrate himſelf 


at the feet of the haughty beauty whaſe chains he 
found it impoſſible to break ; D'Entragues, who 


had been condemned to loſe his head, was in- 


debted for his life to the charms of his daughter; . 
and the protecting influence of the fair was even 
extended to her brother the count d' Auvergne, 


whoſe ſentence of expiating his repeated guilt on 
a public feaffoid, was commuted to nn ne 
| RP gt ps $754 "Hott 


But when the ee Mite = | 
AD . 4695. n was not faſcinated by the 
Ane of female beauty, he well Knew how to 
render his authority reſpected by his ſubjects, 
and to curb the wild deſigns af ingratitude and 


ambition. The duke of Bouillon for four ſucceſ- 
Five years had evaded every ſummons to appear 


at court, and the king determined by his pre- 


ſience to humble that haughty ſubject. He di- 


tected his courſe through the counties of Au- 
vergne and Limofin ; and Bouillon, aſtoniſhed at 


the rapid approach of his ſovereign, and unpre- 


pared for reſiſtance, ordered the governors of the 


different towns that belonged to him to open their 
gates, and diſarmed the immediate reſentment 


of 
” 
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of Henry by: the apparent e of. Js. 
miſſion. 1s eee to 
By: Henry be . n 19, A: b. 1655 
Paris before he was juſtly incenſed 
by repeated inſtances of the ,dyke's reſtleſs, and 
diſcontented diſpoſition. It was with reluctance 
that he prepared to reduce by arms a man hõ n 
the proteſtants looked up to as the chief of their 
religion, and from whom he himſelf had formerly 
received conſiderable ſervices. But the preſent = 
tranquillity of his kingdom, and the ſucceſs of 
the lofty defigns that he began already to medi- 
tate, all concurred in prompting him to meaſures 
the moſt vigorous and deciſive. With a train ß 
artillery, which he entruſted to the command of 
his miniſter Roſny, whom on this occaſion he 
created duke of Sully, and with a ſmall but well 
appointed body of veteran forces, the king f 
France preſſed forwards to Sedan. To the laſt 
moment the vanity of the duke of Bouillon had 
ſuggeſted to him the language of reſiſtance; but 
with the approach of danger, the haughty ſpirit 
of that nobleman began to ſübſide; the inſince- 
rity of Spain he was too well acquainted with; 
and the proteſtants, inſtead of arming in his de- 
fence, flocked to the royal ſtandard; nothing 
now remained but to ſubmit to a power witk 


which it would have been madneſs to have con · 
tended; 
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tended; in the generous and clement diſpoſition 
of his ſovereign, he ftill found that reſouret 
which his obſtinacy allowed him little reaſon to 
expect; the inhabitants of Sedan, with the duke, 
took the oath of fidelity to the king of France; a 
royal garriſon and governor were to be maintained 
Within the walls for four years; and Bouillon, af. 
ter having ſo long defied, eſteemed himſelf happy 
in eſcaping the vengeance of . erer, on 1 ſuck 
 fevoutable nete TELE OSS DB RE 3970 
The good fortune which nech Wey ia 
Penne pteſerved him alſo in private life. An 
unfortunate wretch, whom | inſanity had impelled 
againfk the life of- that monarch, was diſarmed by 
nis attendants, and by rhe' bumanity” af Henry 
was diſtmiſſed to gentle confinement, and to that 
dare which bis melancholy ſituation required. 
In croſſing the river Neuilly, the royal carriage, 
by the ſpirit of the horſes; was preeipitated from 
the ferry boat, and overturned in the middle of 
the ſtream; the king, the queen, the duke of 
Vendoſme, and the princeſs of Conti were ex- 
poſed to the moſt imminent danger. They were 
reſcued by the zeal and alacrity of their retinue; 
and Henry himſelf, after ſafely gaining the ſhore; 
plunged again into the river to extricate his con- 
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3 But while the multitude; exulted at A. We 


uh ſafety of a ſovereign whom they 1608. 


loved and revered, the royal boſom was doomed 
to experience. thoſe cares which invade with im- 


partial miſery the peace of the peaſant and the 


prince. The queen, cold and reſerved in her 
temper and manner, received with indifference, 


or repreſſed with diſguſt, the amorous aſſiduities 
of Henry. Her imprudent partiality to her Ita- 


lian attendants was regarded with indignation by 
that monarch; and his own licentious amours, 
his open connection with the marchioneſs jof. 


Verneuil, too frequently furniſhed juſt cauſe ſor 
reproach. The inmoſt receſſes of the palace were 


diſturbed by. their mutual and inceſſant com- 


plaints. The happineſs which Henry found not 


in the company and converſation of his queen, 
he ſought in the familiar ſociety of others; the 
arrogance of the marchioneſs of Verneuil had for: 


ſometime paſt been inſufferable; and the lively, 


wit, the amiable manners of Charlotte de Mont- ; 
morency, the daughter of the conſtable, had in- 
 ſenfibly ſtolen into his heart; yet he ſuffered not 


this paſſion, ardent as it was, and fatal as it pro- 
bably afterwards proved, wholly to engroſs his 


mind. He renewed his ancient alliance with the 
Vnited States of Holland; he aſfiduouſly culti- 
ted the friendſhip of England; he wont: 


„ fl. 
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id. h medistien between the cöurt of 
netians; but he declined the 
"tions of the Mooriſh inhabi- 


rafits of Spain, who oppreſſed, and at length 


driven into exile by the miſtaken policy of Phi- 
up the Third, in vain implored an e ae in 


the boſom of France. 


The wiſdom of Henry has been ſeverely im 


peached in refuſing the proffered aceeſſion of 


near half a million of induſtrious people, whoſe 
ment labours might have fertiliſed the barten 
and deſerted plains of France, and repaired the 
fatal _—_— which had been inflited by religious 
commotion. The: inclinations of this unhappy 
race to prefer the reformed'to'the catholic church, 


the perſecuting ſpirit of which they had already 
experienced, might perhaps in ſome meaſure” in- 


fluence the mind of Henry, long ſince grown diſ- 


truſtful of the intrigues of the hugonots; perhaps 
he was determined by the dread of precipitating · 
thoſe hoſtile deſigns which he ſecretly meditated 


againſt che houſe of Auſtria,- and which were yet 
ſcarcely ripe for execution, A cotjjeture Which 
is rather ſtrengtliened by the caution with Which 
he continued to ſooth the jealouſy of the court of 


Spain, and the zeal which he diſplayed in nego- 


ciating a truce with the United States and tlie 
atohdulee Albert. The trariquillity of his king - 
: . | dom 
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aom We the ambition of his nobles had 
been ſeverely humbled; his magazines were filled 
his coffers repleniſhed ; order was introduced into 
his finances; diſcipline among his troops; and 
he beheld. the moment rapidly approaching in 
| 3 he might unfold the vaſt object of thoſe 
| immenſe e which 1 or aſtoniſhed 
But white the power, the experi 
ence, and the reputation of the mo- A.D. bes. | 
narch filled his enemies with terror, hepatic 
of the man too often expoſed. him to the cenſure 
and pity of his friends. Nor time, nor ambition 
could extinguiſſi his fatal affection for Charlotte 
de Montmorency; ſecretly nouriſhing: the de- 
ſttuctive flame; he determined to beſtow the hatid 
of that lady on the prinee of Condè, and by in- 
trodueing her into his own family, at leaſt to en- 
joy the ſatisfaction of her converſation. The mar- 
tiage was celebrated without pomp at Chantilli, 
and it was the expreſſion of the marchioneſs of 
Verneuil, that the king had made this match 
* to ſink the heart, and to raiſe the head of the 


e prince of Conde,” The paſſion of Henry 


ſoon burſt the bounds that his prudence had pre- 
ſetibed. His looks, his words, his actions, in- 
ceffantly. bettayed the ardent emotions of his 
ſoul; the fire _ enn conſumed him could 


nat” 


* 
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5 Hot be: concealed from the Prince, e his 
oren honour, and the fidelity of his wife. He 
deſired leave to retire from court, and the per- 
-emptory ref uſal of the king ſerved only to con- 
firm the ſuſpicions already entertained. His re- 
ſpect for his ſovereign was overwhelmed by a 
Rvely ſenſe of the injury intended; and after 
giving way to his indignation by the moſt pointed 
reproaches, he ſecretly prepared to eſcape with 
the princeſs beyond the limits of the kingdom, 
before the ungovernable 0 of a had 
fealed his diſnonour. ; | 
+ This deſign he executed TY ſucceſs; be 
tantly accompanied by his wife, and attended by 
a few-domeſtics, he eluded the vigilance of thoſe: 
who had been directed to obferve him, and 
reached in ſafety Landrecy. The king received 
the intelligence of his flight with a tranſport of 
904 rage and grief that he was at no pains to conceal. 
1 He inſtantly diſpatched Praſlin, the captain of his: 
guard, to demand the fugitives: from the arch- 
duke; but Albert replied with becoming dignity, 
£2 that he had never violated the laws of nations 
Fon any occaſion whatever; and that he would 
©, not * with a prince of the blood - royal of 
Pe Ftance. He immediately ſupplied the. neceſ-: 
N un "on the 9 of e with liberality, ap- 
7777) Moelioco 27-10 ee 
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3 an eſcort to conduct him to Bruſſels, and | 
aſſured him of his conſtant protection. 
The perſonal ſecurity of the prince did not 
2 ſhield him from the effects of Henry's 
reſentment. After an ineffectual attempt to carry 
off the princeſs by force, at the command of the 
king the parliament. paſſed an arret againſt the 
firſt prince of the blood, and condemned him 
to undergo whatever puniſhment the ſovereign 
ſhould pleaſe to inflict; with this judicial proceſs 
the martial preparations of Henry kept pace; 
and the armaments which had been ſuggeſted by 
ambition were probably quickened by love. Eng- 
land, the independent princes of Germany, and' 
the United Province of the Netherlands, all re- 
dily aſſociated in the deſign of humbling the 
houſe of Auſtria; the duke of Savoy conſented 
to relinquiſh that country to France, on condi- 
tion of receiving the duchy of Milan; while the 
majority of the Italian ſtates profeſſed their de- 
fire to accede to a confederacy, on which they 
flattered themſelves with the hope of founding a 
_ permanent: tranquillity. - When to allies fo pow- 
erful, and ſo firmly engaged by intereſt in the 
cauſe they had eſpouſed, are added the-reſources 


of France in a diſciplined and veteran army of. 


| Pl thouſand men, a treafure of forty millions 
of livres, and the high reputation and diſtin- 
| vor. 11. 1 | Y ws) guiſhed 
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guiſhed abilities of her king, it cannot be won- 
dered that the aſtoniſhment of viſionary ftateſmen 
have conſidered the force ſo far exceeding the 
object as even to have attributed to. Henry the 
immenſe but chimerical project of een 1 


rope into one great republic. 


At length the death of the duke of eee gave 
the ſignal for action; his dominions, which had 
been formed of four or five great fiefs, were 

claimed by the emperor Rodolph as ſupreme ſo- 
vereign, and he inſtantly beſtowed the inveſti- 
ture of them on the archduke Leopold of Auſtria. 
But this arbitrary uſurpation was diſputed: by the 
fiſters of the late duke and their repreſentatives; 
the duke of Brandenburg and Pruſſia, the count pa- 
latine of Neuburg, the count palatine of Deux 
Ponts, and the marquis of Burgaw, were arouſed 
by the ſecret and friendly affurances of France, 
to affert their right by arms, and to e the 
* of Henry. | 

The king readily lifiened t to let 
tations which he himſelf had ſuggeſt- 
ed. The conteſted territories ſtretched along the 
frontiers of his kingdom, and he was not inſen- 
fible to the dangerous vicinity of the houſe. of 
Auſtria; intereſt combined with honour in 
prompting him to a ſpeedy reſolution; and both 
| REO were ned by the ſecret but ardent | 
motives 


A. D. 1610. 
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motives of affection; the P of Conde ill 
boaſted the protection of the court of Spain, and 
the abſence of the princeſs had nor allayed the 
flame that her charms had kindled in the boſom 
of Henry. That monarch declared his determi- 
nation to lead an army to the ſupport of his 
German allies, and to vindicate with his forces 
and treaſures their pretenſions to the duchies of 
Cleves and Juliers. His road lay through the 
provinces of Flanders, and the archduke Albert, 
through whoſe country he demanded permiſſion 


! 


do march, unprepared for reſiſtance, diſguiſed | 


his hereditary enmity, and e in terms or 


| reſpe&ful acquieſcence. 


The ſupine indifference with which the Lodfe 
of Auſtria affected to regard the combination of 
its moſt erful and inveterate enemies, has 
given rife to a ſuſpicion probably as deſtirute of 
foundation, as it is injurious to the honour of 
that family; and the ſubſequent fate of Henry 


has by more than one contemporary hiſtorian been 


aſcribed to the perfidious and ſanguinary princi- 


| ples which have diſgraced the councils of Spain, 


and which but a few years fince involved the de- 
ſtruction of the prince of Orange. With more 

reaſon the deadly ſtroke may be imputed to that 
fanatical fury kindled by a long ſeries of religious 
an and not . by the fleering 
| Y HE a years 


al 
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years of tranquillity which had ſucceeded the 
peace of Vervins. Whatever might be the ſource 
of an event, which has been ſo variouſly related 
by the immediate ſpectators, : and which ſeems at 
the moment it happened to have eluded the re- 
ſearches of the moſt curious and intereſted, it is 
- our duty from the maſs to ſelect thoſe circum- 
ſtances only which can inform the mind and guide 
the judgment of the reader. 
-Amidſt all his preparations, amidſt the moſt 
flattering proſpects of acquiring that” glory which 
he had fo long and ſo ardently panted after, the 
diſpoſition of Henry was vifibly impreſſed with a 
deep and ſettled melancholy. The blameable 
indulgence of the queen to her Italian attendants, 
had been often the ſubject of his open diſcontent, 
and he had more than once meditated the deſign 
of compelling the moſt obnoxious to repaſs 
the Alps. From this intention he was diverted 
by his confidential miniſter the duke of Sully; 
and in conformity to the advice of that ſtateſ- 
man, he endeavoured to gain on the cold and re- 
ſerved temper of the\ queen by acts of kindneſs 
and attention. That princeſs had expreſſed her 

deſire to be crowned before the king took the 
field; and Henry, though he regarded with diſ- 
guſt all pageantry and oſtentation, had conſented 
to Om her wiſhes. | The ceremony was per- 
| 8 formed 


* 
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formed: on a Thurſday the ehilctcagals of May with 
the utmoſt magnificence; the next Sunday was 
fixed for the public entry of the queen, and on 
the Wedneſday following Henry had determined 
to Os and to e kunſelk FO UE of 
his army. E - Bj 5 f $477 HOT, 
But the nl Wen of his life aa Wen 
now rapidly approached; and while he meditated 
enterpriſes the moſt ſplendid and important, his 
own death was planned and executed by Francis 
KRavaillac, a native of :Angouleme,: From tliat 
province the unliappy wretch bad directed his 
footſteps to the capital hand after endeavouling 
to obtain a miſerable ſubſiſtence as an obſcure re- 
tainer to the law, he had attempted to procure 
admiſſion among the order of Feuillants; but 
theſe rejected him as a wild and frantic viſion- 
ar; and his diſtreſs had already reduced him to 
ſeek ſupport by imploting alms, when he con- 
ceived the dark and defperate deſign of mingling 
the miſeries of a nation with his own, A mee 
his hand againſt the ſovereign of France. 
Though the king had acquieſced in a cere- 
mony which he conſtantly diſapproved, and 
though he had endeavoured by the appearance 
of ſatisfaction to diffuſe through the court chat 
joy which he felt not, his expreſſions but too 
hat announced his gloomy. preſages of his im- 
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nnpending deſtiny. From his confidential mi- 
niſters and domeſtics he concealed not the load 
that preſſed upon his heart; and you will ſoon 
% know how kind a maſter you have loſt,” was 
the inceſſant and mournful exclamation. ' The 
morning that ſucceeded the coronation: of the 
queen had been deſtined for a viſit to the arſenal ; 
but the indiſpofition of the duke of Sully induced 

the king to poſtpone His intention; he had alrea · 
dy paſſed a'fleepleſs night, and with the return 
of light his apprehenſions and inquietude ſeemed 
every moment to increaſe. He attended maſs, 
and prayed with unufual fervour; the pleaſures 


ter a vain effort to compoſe himſelf to reſt, he 
ordered his coach, and, accompanied by the dukes 
of Epernon and Montbazon, the mareſchals La- 
vardin and Roquelaure, the marquiſſes de la 
Force and Mirabeau, and du Pleſſis Liancourt, 
his maſter of horſe, determined to proceed to the 
arſenal; Vitry, the captain of his guards, was by 
dis order diſpatched to the palace to haſten the 
| preparations for the queen's entry; and the car- 
riage was only attended by a ſmall number of 
gentlemen on horſeback, and a few of the royal 
footmen. The curtains on every fide were drawn 


of the table diſſipated not his chagrin ; and af. 


up that the king might witneſs the zeal of his 


| e in the Various ornaments _ had pre- 
| = a pared. 
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pared. | In a narrow ſtreet the coach was ſtopped 
by the accidental meeting of two carts; the ma- 
f jority of the attendants inſtantly took a nearer 
way, and two footmen only were left; one went 
before to clear the paſſage, the other ſtaid behind 
to tie up his garter. At this inſtant, as the king 
turned to read a letter to the duke of Epernon, 
he received a ſtroke from a knife; he had ſcarce 

time to exclaim, ©© I am wounded,” before a ſe- 
cond more violent and more fatally directe 
pierced his heart, and breathing only a deep figh, 
he ſunk back in the coach a lifeleſs corpſe. | 
Thus periſhed, in the fifty-erghth year of his 
age, and the twenty-firſt of his reign,” Henry the 
Fourth, whoſe virtues and talents have juſtly en- 
titled him to the honourable di ſtinction of 'Great, 
His acceſſion preſented to our view a kingdom 
diſunited, a nobility haughty and diſcontented, 
2 commonalty clamorous and oppreſſed. The 
broken provinces of the ſtate were cemented by 
his policy, the nobles were humbled by his va- 
lour, the commons were conciliated by his ad- 
dreſs and relieved by his humanity. He firſt 
introduced order into the finances, and diſcipline 
into the armies of France; new. manufaQtories 
were eſtabliſhed at his command, and new colo- 
vies planted; and while he reſtored peace and 
yung: at e he rendered his kingdom great 
T3 and 
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and formidable abroad. The power of Spain "= 
checked by his courage and conduct; and at the 
moment of his death he meditated deſigns againſt 
the houſe of Auſtria, which had they been ſuc- 
ceſsfully executed, would have finally precluded 
her from ever diſturbing again the tranquillity of 
Europe. In private life he was a kind and ge- 
nerous maſter ; a warm and tender lover, a po- 
ite and obliging huſband; but the ſincerity. of 
ttzhe hiſtorian will not allow him to conceal thoſe 
faults which he cannot but regret; the paſſion of 
Henry for the fair, too often induced him to for- 
get the prudence and. dignity. of the monarch. 
His ardent and guilty affection for the princeſs 
of Condè in the decline of life, caſt a cloud over 
his meridian glory; and the warmth with which 
he purſued, and the indiſcretion. with which he 
countenanced the fatal rage of gaming, has been 
the ſuhject of ſevere and general cenſure... 

J hough the confuſion of the nobles — ac- 
„ Henry allowed them not to ward the 
fatal blow, yet the moment their preſence of 
mind was returned, it was diſplayed in ſeizing 
the aſſaſſin, who ſtill ſupported himſelf on the 
wheel of the coach, with the bloody inſtrument 
yet reeking in his hand, as if glorying in; the 
atrocious deed. The prudence of the duke of 
Epernon preſerved him from the immediate fury of 

. ; me. 
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the 1 attendants, to 6 by che moſt ex _ 
quilite torments ; while the ſame caution enabled 


him to quiet the tumultuous apprehenſions of 
the populace, by declaring that the king yet 
lived, and that they were carrying him to the 
Louvre to have his wounds dreſſed. The crowd 


inſtantly gave way, the body conveyed to the pa- 
Jace, was laid upon a bed, and was ſoon deſerted 
by the ungrateful many who had baſked in his 
favour, but who haſtened to proſtrate, themſelves 


before the riſing ſun, and loſt the recollectio 
ane e in oi Gs to: folicitnow. 
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& ©» GENCY- OF MARY OF--MEDICIS—PRETENSIONS 
or TE PRINCE OF CONDE=—FAVOUR OF .CON- 
| — ASSUMES THE NAME OF ANCRE= 
- REVOLT AND IMPRISONMENT OF THE PRINCE 
OF: CONDE—ASSASSINATION OF THE MARES 
+ CHAL D'ANCRE — RISE OF THE DUKE OF 
LIN ES — STATE OF GERMANY — WAR BE- 
TWEEN THE KING AND HIS MOTHER—BE- | 
| TWEEN THE KING AND THE PROTESTANTS— 
DEATH OF THE DUKE OF LUINES—PEACE 
WITH THE PROTESTANTS—COMPROMISE OF 
THE VALTALINE—INTRODUCTION OF CARDL- 
NAL RICHELIEU TO THE CABINET. 
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V 12 ITH the life of Henry the Fourth were ex- 
tinguiſhed the great deſigns that he had meditated 
ue the houſe of Auſtria; and France beheld, 


4 , with 


OY 


is 
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with grief and terror, the ſceptre paſs from his vi⸗ 
gorous graſp to the feeble hand of an infant. Of 


no ſucceeded to the throne as Lewis the Thir- 
teenth, was only in the ninth year of his age; 
\ and the two younger, though their birth might 

ſerve to ſtrengthen the ſueceſſion, could only be 
known by their different titles of dukes of Orleans 
and Anjou; but the queen, amidſt the diſmay of 
the court, waſted not the important moments in 
unavailing ſorrow; and the affliction, if any, that 
the felt on the loſs of Henry, was ſwallowed up 

by the more intereſting care of obtaining the re- 


acquieſcence of the parliament, and in her perſon 
were united the adminiſtration of the en 
and the guardianſhip of her ſon. 
The firſt moments had nem in the 
e of power, the next were devoted to 
revenge. The wretched Ravaillac, whoſe guilty 550 
hand had precipitated the unfortunate fate of Hen- 
ry, was drawn from his cell, to periſh by the moſt 
exquiſite torments. His bones were broken by 
the arm of the executioner; his fleſh was torn by 
hot pincers; ſcalding lead and oil were poured 
upon his wounds; and his mangled body, fill 
ſenſible, was delivered to be diſmembered by four 
| horſes; the ſtubborn frame reſiſted their utmoſt 
1 


his three ſons by Mary of Medicis; the eldeſt, h/. 


gency. Her ambition was gratified by the ready 


© efforts; abs ee tents whoſe thirſt of 
vengeance could no longer be reſtrained; ruſhed 
through the guards; in an inſtant they put an end 
to hib miſery, by tearing him in pieces; and with 
barbarous joy chey dragged his limbs in frantic 
| git through the ſtreets. Amidſt every mark 
of ingenious oruelty inflicted by public quftice, 
oriprivate hatred, hel ſtill maintained, with con- 
| | Nancy, the declaration, that impreſſed with the 
idea that the armaments of Henry were deſ- 
5. tined/againſt the catholic church, and the ſuc- 
biz cefſlor-of 155 1 e e ; ue we 
alone 
F ofi Allele a now nen bebe he 
* hoped in a future world, the torments he had 
{*- ſuffered here, would in ſome meaſure expiate.” 

On the firſt intelligence of the death of Henry, 
the prince of Conde quitted his retreat in the ter- 
* ritories of Spain, and haſtened to urge his preten- 

ſions as firſt prince of the blood. A ſplendid pa- 
lace, a conſiderable ſum of money, and a penſion 
adequate to his dignity, were temptations that his 
veceſſities allowed him not to refiſt ; while the diſ- 
content of the eount of Soiſſons was appeaſed by 
the important government of Normandy. The for- 
mer miniſters of the crown, who had ſerved with 
fidelity, and who were recommended by their ex- 
perience, were received with coldneſs, and liſten- 
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liſap pr bin ee 


ed to with evident 


abandoned herſelf, without reſerve; to her fond | 
partiality for her Italian adherents; Conchini, a | 
native of that country, and of obſcure extraction, Polk 


had increaſed his influence by a marriage with, 
Leonora Galigai, the favourite of the regent, and 
their united eounſels ruled France and their miſ- 
treſs with abſolute ſway. The mareſehal de la 
Chartre, with a detachment of twelve ein 
men, had effe ted a junction with prince Maurice 
of Naſſau, penetrated into Germany, and reſtored 
the duchy of Juliers to the marquis of Branden- 
| burgh, and the count Palatine of Newburgh; but 
the court, as if fatigued with this inſtane e 5 
gour, againk ſunk into ſupineneſs; and the duke 
of Savoy, betrayed and deſerted, was happy to Dh 
_ eſcape the chaſtiſement of Spain, by the moſt bar 
grading and humiliating conceſſions. 5 
The duke of Sully, auſtere and in- A.D. FY 1 25 
flexible, and who confiding in his in- AD, 1% 


egrity, diſdained the arts of courts, Wan that 


ſincerity, which had been eſteemed by Henry,” - 
no longer acceptable; he indignantly retired! to _ 5 


. dhe eſtates which he had purchaſed through the 


bounty of the late king, and refigned his offices — 
of governor of the Baſtile, and ſuperintendant f 

the finances; but the reformed, who ſtill confided 

in him, notwithſtanding the intrigues of the duke 


r 
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of Bouillon, exhorted him to retain his govern. 


of Aſturias. 


ment of IT and poſt of maſter of the ord- 
Each day revealed the aſcendancy of 
donchini, who endeavoured to remove from the 
eyes of the people the unpopular circumſtance of 
foreign birth, by aſſuming the title of marquis 
of Ancre. The death of the duke of Orleans, 
whoſe title devolved on-his younger brother the 


duke of Anjou, did not interrupt the negocia- 
tons which the queen and her miniſters cagerly 


: purſued with the court of Spain. Inſtead of at- 
tempting to repreſs the dangerous ambitior 


of 
the houſe of Auſtria, the regent, to eſtabliſh her 


authority, determined cloſely to connect herſelf 
with that family; and while the young king was 
contracted to the Infanta, the hand of his ſiſter, 


the princeſs * was ee the * 5 


While the princes Is the blood 


A. D. 1612. 
ee concealed not their diſguſt at the in- 
fluence of tommy of Ancre, the reformed, in 


the union with the court of Spain, dreaded the 
revival of former perſecutions. The duke of 


| Rohan, ſon-in-law to the duke of Sully, ſeized 


the ſtrong town of St. Jean d' Angeli, the go- 
vernment of which had been promiſed to him by 


te deceaſed king; in excuſe for the enterpriſe 


that the 1 at the repreſentations 


ke alleged, that 
| of 
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7 the duke of Bouillon, had removed the mayor, 
| who. was attached to his intereſt, and appointed 
another, wholly at thei 
to quench the embers of revolt, conſented to re- 
ſtore the former officer; and the death of the 
count of Soiſſons, which happened ſoon after, leſt 


r own devotion:; the queer, 


the prince of Conde without a guide, who _ | 


reconciled himſelf to the marquis of Ancre. 
The duke of Bouillon had been diſparchedito 
England to remove the Jealouſies which Jam. 
might entertain at the late union between France 
and Spain, and to propoſe a marriage with the 
princeſs Chriſtina, the ſecond: daughter of Hen- 
ry, and the eldeſt ſon of the e 
land; but the prince of Wales unfortunatel 0 
pired in the dawn of manhood, when his calents 
and virtues had awakened: the expectations ; 
country; and the duke we Bouillon- n mm 
ſelf of the opportunity to negociate the nuptials 
of his own nephew, the elector Palatine, with the 
princeſs Elizabeth, daughter to James. A mar- 
riage, which probably prompted the elector to bis 
enterpriſe againſt the kingdom of Bohemia, and 
which after plunging his poſterity in a long ſeries. 
of abject diſtreſs, by the union of the princeſs- 
Sophia with the houſe of Hanover, finally tranſe 
ferred oh e em to chat reer 
1 SUT-- (4 eee The 
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2 D: 1613. J death of Francis, duke of 
2 \ Mantua and marquis of Montferrat, 

i wichoues male offspring; rekindled the ambition of 
the duke of Savoy. He diſputed, in arms, the 
fucceſſion of the cardinal of Mantua, the brother 
of the deceaſed prince, to the Marquiſate. His 
Uberality attached to his cauſe a conſiderable 
number of the nobility, and his forces, like a tor- 
rent, deluged the conteſted country, and ſwept 
before him all oppoſition to the very gates of 
Montferrat. That city conſented to receive. the 

victor; and Caſal alone, encouraged by the pre- 
ſence of the duke of Nevers, held out for the car- 
- dinal. At the ſupplicating voice of her kinſman 
and ally, the queen of France prepared to.chaſtiſe 
the temerity of the invader. | Spain, and the Ve- 
netians, embraced, with rival ardour, the ſupport 
of the cardinal; the duke of Savoy, in his turn, 
was overwhelmed by the numbers and reſources 
of ſo formidable a confederacy; he was reduced 
to abandon his conqueſts with the ſame rapidity 
as he had acquired them; and efteemed himſelf - 
happy in obtaining a peace, by acknowledging 
the pretenſions of the cardinal to the territories of 
his deceaſed brother. W 7 
A. D. 2614. Whatever might ee Cs f 
1. — abroad, at home, her annals for 


four ſucceſlive n an a dreary proſpect of 
unintereſting 0 


1 is by: and barren Gibs, The. 


pee 10 the blood, inſatiate of een. and the | 


. nobles turbulent 0 diſcontented, repeat 
erected the ſtandard of revolt e a 


— as Men u W weer 1. 5 


court, «hae niniSe unſels were conten Ps arr 
without preſuming to —_ their capricious 4 
rogance. It was amidſt theſe inceſſant alarms and 
deſultory hoſtilities, that the king, who had been 
declared of age, concluded the double marriage 


with Spain, and received at eee 5 
of Anne the Infanta. v5 a:73-lo aol; 


TT Ps 


From the celebration of that cere-' A. D. rt 
mony, Lewis purſued his march, at 1% 


the head of a ſmall, but well diſciplined/arty; to 
reduce the prince of Conde, and ito'impreſs his 


ſubjects with favourable ſentiments of his courage 


and activity. The approach of the winter ſuf- 


pended the operations of the contending pa 
who, while they rejected all terms of acco! 
dation, ſeemed ſtudious, in every enterp 


| avoid the effuſion of blood; with the return ily 7 
ſpring the royal forces again aſſembled, and were 
again animated by the preſence of their ſovereign; : 
d the effects of 


but when his ſubjects daily expect 
that military ardour which had thus early *tranſ- 


Ported him to a camp, they. were ſurpriſed vy the 
Vor. . 3 „  Intel- 


— 


Pa. 
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- Intelligence that he had ſubſcribed a peace, and 
ſubmitted to the demands of thoſe princes, whom 
b Bi ſo lately declared traitors to his throne, 
The fatal counſels of the marquis of Ancre had 
ee a meaſure ſo degrading to the royal au 
thority; the alternate perſecutor and protector | 
of the princes of the blood, he dreaded a war, s 
which, if ſucceſsful, could add but little to his 
power, and if unſucceſsful, muſt be attended with 
his ruin. In the field, he well knew the king 
would be expoſed to the ready acceſs and ſug- 
geſtions of the nobility, jealous of the ſuperior 
fortunes of à favourite, whom they hated and 


deſpiſed; the partiality of the queen had inveſted I 


him with the dignity of mareſchal; but this new 
rank had only increaſed che envy of his com- 
petitors, and the deteſtation of the public. He 
languiſhed to return to Paris, that by the aſcen - 
dancy of his wife, over the mind of Mary, he 
_- might ſecure himſelf ow wa hoſtile e e 1 
his enemies. ies Is 
His return to court a his ol * 
| expatiations/: The queen, though no longer le- 
gally inveſted with the authority of regent, ſtill 
appeared to maintain her influence over her feeble 
fon, and was herſelf devoted to the will of the 
mareſchal and his conſort. With laviſh hand he 
diſſipated thoſe treaſures which had been amaſſed 


- 
4. A 
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| 6 the Auen of Henry, d hs unwearied 
frugality of Sully; new titles were invented, and 


: new poſts were created to gratify the pride, or | 7 
_ ayarice of his dependants ; the ancient ſervants, 


of the crown were diſmiſſed, and their places ſup- 


0 plied by the creatures of his pleaſure. At length, 


17 inflated with proſperity, and no longer able to en- 
Aaure a rival, even in the firſt prince of the blood, 


he prevailed on the queen to arreſt the prince * 
Conde, who had eee to menace him with 
his indignation. | 
_ The impriſonment of hi ents: in ras Baſtile, 
| 8 from their dream of ſecurity the dukes 
of Vendoſme, Mayenne, Nevers, and Rohan, : 
with a ſplendid train of nobility, who haſtily re- 
tired from court, and prepared by arms to vindi - 
cate themſelves from the oppreſſion of the fa 
vourite; the public diſcontent was increaſed by 
the diſmiſſal of Villeroy, grown'grey in the ſer- 
vice of Henry the Fourth, from the office of ſe- 
_ cretary of ſtate, and the promotion of the biſhop 
ol Lucon, ſince known as the celebrated cardinal | 
| Richlieu., The vigour that the court diſplayed, 
Vas moſt probably the effect of the new miniſter's 


counſels; three armies, | levied with diligence, _ 


immediately appeared in the field to ſupport the 
royal authority; the firſt in Champagne, com- 

i CNET: 1 the duke of Guiſe, reduced Chateau, 
N | 22 15 ; Porcien, | 
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Porcien, and Rethel ; the ſecond, which acted F | 
the Nivernois, and was conducted by the maref. 
chal Montigny, defeated and took priſoner the 


ſecond fon of the duke of Nevers; the third way 


._ entruſted to the count d Auvergne, whom the 
queen had drawn from the long confinement, to 
which he had been ſentenced by Henry, and now 
placed Ar the head of the royal forces in the iſle 
of France. Age and misfortune had not extin- 
guiſhed the youthful vigour of that reſtleſs noble. 
He ſurpriſed and diſperſed the ſcattered bodies of 
the confederates, and inveſted in Soiffons the duke 
of Mayenne, ſon to the renowned chief of the 
league. The walls of that place could not long 
have reſiſted his ardour; and he had already pre- 
pared to give the fignal for a general affault, 
When the duke of Mayenne was preſerved from 
the deſtruction that impended over him, by an 
event as unexpected as it was deciſive. A 
While the mareſchal of Ancre, clated at the 
proſpect before him, gave looſe to a temper na- 
turally raſh and vindictive, his capricious jealouſies 
and unbridled arrogance precipitated on his own 
head the ruin that he meditated againſt his ene- 


IS mies. He had placed about the perſon of the 


young king a gentleman of the name of Luines, 


who infinuated himſelf into the favour and con- 1 


fidence of Lewis, by his unwearied affiduities, and 
4 . FO che 


* 
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0 po ardour with which he planned and partook of 
bis childiſh amuſements ; but while the thoughts 
and hours of this new favourite ſeemed occupied 


I by ſports and pleaſures the moſt frivolous, he in 


private nouriſhed an ambition above his rank and 
ſtation. The mareſchal had repulſed, with con- 


tempt, his offer of alliance by uniting his brother 


to the niece of Ancre; and Luines, not inſenſible 
of the ſuſpicious diſpoſition of the Florentine, de- 
termined to provide. for his own ſafety, by the 


deſtruction of a man whom from that moment he 
ſecretly conſidered as his implacable enemy. 


In the unguarded hours of familiarity, he im- 10 
preſſed Lewis with a lively dread of the danger- 
dus defigns of the aſpiring Italian; he repreſented 


to him that his father, Henry the Fourth, had 
ever regarded, with peculiar averſion, the in- 
_ fluence of the mareſchal, and Leonora, over the 


mind of the queen. That he had only been pre- 


vented by the tears of his conſort, from compet- 
ling them to repaſs the Alps; that the evils which 


he had foreſeen from their aſcendancy over that 


princeſs, were now realiſed ; the firſt prince of the 


blood was impriſoned; the principal nobility were 


| baniſhed from court; and the ki gdom was plunged 


into the calamities of civil war, to fatiate the re- 

venge, or ſooth the arrogance of a fupercilious fo- 
reigner. T hat while this inſolent mipion diſ- 
„ T3; pioſed 
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: | the royal aut! 
prominent feature of his character. He liſtened 


* 
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| : poſed at plerſure of every employment of truſt 


and importance, the ſovereign himſelf was little 


better than a captive to the queen and the mareſ- 


chal; and the avowed preference and attachment 
of the former, to his younger brother the duke of 


Orleans, ought to e him with ſentiments ” 
ER exraſt.' | 


The Sol years of Lewis were * 
ready diſtinguiſhed by that jealouſy of 
Yity which afterwards became the 


attentively to the repeated ſuggeſtions of Luines, 
and at length imparted his reſolution to atchieve 
his own deliverance, and to extinguiſh the torch | 
of civil commotion by the death of the mareſchal. 
With the concurrence of Lewis, Luines exacted 
an oath from Vitri, the captain of the guard, to 


execute whatever the king ſhould command. He 
then diſcloſed to him the royal orders to arreſt the 
mareſchal d' Ancre; and Vitri having aſſociated 
in the enterpriſe his brother Hillier, his brother- 
in-law. Perſan, and a few more friends, on whoſe 


courage and fidelity he could rely, 1 _ to 
execute the will of his ſovereign. © 
While the conſpirators were engaged in con- 
certing their meaſures, the queen was confiden- 
tially admoniſhed to diſmiſs her 1 talian favourites, 
ole inſolence muſt involve i in their ruin her 
own 


— 


* - 
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own 8 and Leonora was exhorted to con- 


x ſult her ſafety by a prudent and timely retreat; 


the natural timidity of her ſex inclined her to em- 
| brace the counſel that was offered'; but the ma- 
reſchal indignantly rejected the alternative, and 


| ; declared that he would never deſert that: fortune 


which hitherto had conſtantly accompanied him. 
On the morning fixed for his deſtruction, he had 
. entered the Louvre, ſurrounded by forty gentle- 
men who derived their ſupport from his libera- 
lity; he was earneſtly engaged in reading a let- 
ter, when the captain of the guard and his friends 
appeared; the retinue of Ancre, imagining they - 
_ preceded their royal maſter, gave way; and Vitri, 
advancing to the mareſchal, arreſted him in the 
name of the king. In a moment of aſtoniſhment - 
and indignation he laid his hand on his ſword; 
| this mark of reſiſtance was the ſignal of his de- 
ſtruction. The command of Vitri to kill him was 
inſtantly obeyed; and three piſtols, diſcharged 
with unerring ſkill, extended the mareſchal Uo" 
i leſs on the ground. | 
Ihe preſence os the \ kad at a as which” 
overlooked the bloody ſcene, repreſſed. the inef- 
fectual zeal of Ancre's adherents; his ſon, the 
marquis de Pene, and his wife, the unfortunate 
Leonora, were immediately ſecured. A judicial 


proceſs was commenced againſt the latter; her 


W 
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| eftates were confiſcated, and ſhe was condemned 
to expiate with her life, a crime that exiſted on 
in the malice, or ignorance, of her profecutors, 
She was charged, and pronounced guilty of hav- 
ing faſcinated the affection of the queen by m2vi- 
cal arts; hut the conſtancy with which in her last 
moments ſhe endured the ſevereſt tortures, m- 
- manded the admiration, though ir difarmed not 
the rage of her relentleſs enemies. 
The deſtruction of her favourites was . 
"vp the diſgrace of the queen-mother herſelf ; that 
_ Princeſs, diveſted of her guards, and the chu 
of royalty, was permitted to retire to Blois The 
power which had been occupied by Ante was 
transferred to Luines ; the dignity of mare{chal 
> was conferred on Vitri; his brother Hillier was 
"raiſed to the vacant poſt of captain of h guards; 
\ and the biſhop of Lucon was compelled to refign 
tete ſeals of ſecretary of os which ke had ſo 
= lately received. | 
| While the duke of Mayenns, W and de- 
ſerted, anticipated in his terrors the puniſhment 
of unſucceſsful rebellion, he was agreeabty ſur- 
priſed by the intelligence that the mareſchal 
d' Ancre was no more, and that the king had been 
pleaſed to approve his conduct, as originating in 
+ zeal for the public welfare. The gates of Soiſſons 
were thrown open to the royal forces, and the 
| x) hs „„ | count 


\ 
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count d'Auvergne entered as a friend, that city 


which be had ſo lately afflicted with all the cala- 
mities of war. The dukes of Vendoſme, Nevers, 
and Rohan, alſo haſtened to court to throw them- 
| ſelves at the feet of a ſovereign whoſe Juſtice had 
extinguiſhed the object of their enmity ; and 
| while they loaded with reproaches the memory of 
the former, they laboured to acquire, by their 
aſſiduities, the friendſhip of the preſent favourite; 5 
the birth of Luines rendered him deſirous of en - 
nobling his obſcure extraction by an illuſtrious 


ht Alliance ; the fiſter of the duke of Vendoſme, 


and the natural daughter of Henry the Fourth, 
firſt preſented herſelf to his aſpiring hopes; but 
he dreaded the revival of that envy, which had 
| proved ſo fatal to the mareſehal d' Ancre; and 

_ contented himſelf with ſoliciting the hand of che 
daughter of the duke of Montbazon ; who with 

' pleaſure conſented to receive as his ſon-in-law the 


favourite of the king. 


While the deſtructive flame of civil commo- 
tion preyed upon the vitals of France, the duke 


of Savoy was expoſed to the formidable arms ane 


reſtleſs ambition of Spain. The mareſchal duke 


de Leſdeguieres flew to the ſuccour of that prince, 


whom formerly he had encountered with equal 


ardour. The commands of the queen - mother 5 „ 


could not reſtrain hams from, an ease in which 
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the alot and intereft of * country were deeply 
concerned. The late revolution ſuſpended his 
operations for a moment, but on the deſtruction 
of the mareſchal d' Ancre he reſumed them with 
the ſanction of the royal authority. In fuccef- 
ſive engagements the troops of Spain were de- 
feated by a veteran who joined the fire of youth 
to the experience of age; and at the inſtant that 
| he prepared to carry his victorious arms into Mi- 
lan, and render Italy once more the theatre of 
war, his triumphant career was ſtopped by the 
intelligence of a peace, which Spain, baffled and 
humbled, had condeſcended to propoſe,” and 
which the exhauſted coffers of che duke of | 
. had induced him to accept. 5 
| The favourite who bw ted 
from the partiality of his ſovereign 
the title of duke of Luines, endeavoured by every 
method that policy could ſuggeſt firmly to eſta- 
bliſh his dominion over the mind of his royal 
patron ;" at the ſame time he aſſiduouſſy courted 
the general opinion; to ingratiate himſelf with 
the people, he aſſembled the ſtates of Rouen, and 
aboliſhed the moſt burthenſome impoſts; to con- 
l ; ciliate the princes of the blood, he appeared zea- = 
lous in his ſolicitations to procure the freedom of 
7 prince of Condè; and by a dexterous appli- 
cation to the inteteſts of individuals, he converted 
| „ „ I THO, 


+, 
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opponents into profeſſions of eſteem. The duke 
of Mayenne was gratified with the government of 


Guienne, wreſted from the prince of Condè; the 
mareſchal Ornano was appointed to that of Nor- 


mandy; and the duke of Luines reſerved to him- 


elk the Ille of France, the ftustion of which al- 


lowed him to exerciſe the duties of a Seven 
without neglecting the arts of a courtier. 
Vet amidſt every precaution that prudence 


could dictate, amidſt the ſplendour of a fortune 


that was envied by millions, the reſtleſs hours of 


the favourite were conſtantly haunted by the 
dread of the returning influence of the queen- 


mother. Exiled and encompaſſed at Blois by 
hollow friends and open enemies, that princeſs 
was {till formidable. She entered into a correſ- 


pondence with the duke d' Epernon, who had . 


quitted the court in diſguſt, and maintaĩned in 
the city of Metz a ſullen independence. He rea- 
dily liſtened to the advances of the queen - mo- 


ther, whoſe partiality he had formerly experi» 


enced, and whoſe deliverance he engaged to 
atchieve. At the head of an hundred horſe, 
WV Whoſe fidelity he could depend on, he ſuddenly. 

quitted Metz, and rapidly advanced to Blois: 


Mary, informed of his approach, eluded by a x; 


_ of NW the vigilance of her guards; and 
. Gwe. 
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e from a window, eſcaped to the pro- 
tection of Epernon, who conveyed her ſafely into 
Angouleſme, at the critical moment that the 
court had determined to commit her a cloſe pri- 
ſoner to the caſtle. of Amboiſe. © 
4. D. bs On the firſt Ss 0 the 
flight of the queen, the king and bis 
— abandoned themſelves to menaces the 
moſt harſh and violent. An hundred thouſand 
men were deſtined to chaſtiſe the temerity of the _ 
duke d' Epernon, and the royal forces were com- 
manded to aſſemble on every ſide to recover the 
fugitive princeſs, and to overwhelm her preſump- 
tuous protector; but with the return of reaſon 
Lewis was awakened to the infamy of arming 
againſt his mother; and the duke of Luines was 
ſenſible that the public voice would attribute to 
his counſels a war unnatural and odious. On the 
other hand, the duke d'Epernon beheld himſelf 
diſappoĩnted in the ſupine indifference of the no- 
bles, from which no exhortations either of his 
own or bis royal ally could arouſe them; he was 
ſenſible that alone and unſupported, he muſt ſoon 
fink in the unequal conflict; yet though both 
_ parties ſincerely wiſhed for peace, the negocia- 
tions were flaw and indeciſive. To quicken theſe, 
the duke of Luines recalled the biſhap of Lucon, 
| rent 17 had e from the ſide of tlie 
98 | queen 
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ee eee to Avignon. That prelate, whoſe 


commanding; genius was already diſcerned amidft 
the clouds of faction, was peculiarly acceptable to 
Mary; though the duke d"Epernon at firſt re- 
garded him with jealouſy, the addreſs and inſi- 
nuating manners of Richelieu, ſoon diſſipated his 
fuſpicions, and enſured his confidence. His in- 
fluence again eſtabliſned that tranquillity which 
was ſo earneſtly deſired. The queen mother by 
the treaty of Angouleſme was reſtored to liberty, 
and indulged in the privilege of changing this Z 
ſeat of her reſidence at pleaſure; in lieu of the 
government of Normandy, ſhe received that of 
Anjou, with the caſtles of Angers, Pont de Ce, 
and Chinon. Her adherents were reinſtated in 
their poſts and appointments ;. but on this o 
ſion Richelieu himſelf diſplayed the features of 
honourable diſintereſtedneſs, and amidſt the va- 
rious articles that he ſtipulated, ſeems _— ro 
le neglected his private advantagG. 
That diſcord which interrupted the x b. 1610). 
repoſe of France, was diffuſed more 1620. 
widely, and with more bloody rage eas the 
ſeveral principalities of Germany. The'oppoſi- . 
tion to the houſeſ of Auſtria was inflamed by re- 
ligious enthuſiaſm; the ſtates of Bohemia having 
taken arms againſt the emperor Mathias, conti- 
nued their revolt againſt his ſueceſſor Ferdinand 
1 or Wa the 
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e Second, and claimed the obſervance of all 
the edicts enacted i in favour of the new religion, : 
along with the reſtoration of their ancient laws 
and conſtitution. The ſurrounding principali- 

ties Silefia, Moravia, Luſatia, Auſtria, and the 
kingdom of Hungary, took part in the quarrel; 
and each in their turn experienced __ horrors 


and calamities of a civil war. 
Ferdinand, bold and haughty, dicdained to 


3 5 cen bs lenient meaſures thoſe diſaffected 


ſpirits | he aſpired to chaſtiſe by arms. With 
the alliſtance of his own ſubjects, who profeſſed 
the ancient religion, and the alliance of the 
neighbouring catholic princes, he beheld his ar- 
mies ſwelled by the acceſſion of the proteſtant 
elector of Saxony, by the rapid cavalry of Po- 
land, and the firm and veteran infantry of Spain. 
To refiſt fo formidable a confederacy, the ſtates 


of Bohemia determined alſo to implore the pro- 


tection of foreign powers, and they caſt their eyes 
on Frederic elector palatine, who as ſon-in-law to 
the king of England, and nephew to prince Mau- 
| rice, whoſe authority was become almoſt abſo- 


lute in the United Provinces, might from his own 


_ ample dominions, and the greatneſs of his con- 
nections, be able to defend the proteſtant cauſe 
and the liberties of Bohemia from the hoſtile en- 


e of the houſe of Auſtria. 
The 


— 
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he elector palatine, ſtimulated by the fire and 
5 anbinen of youth, accepted the crown which the 
diiſtreſs of the ſtates had proffered,” and marched 


into Bohemia to the ſupport of his new ſubjects. 


But his raſh reſolution was diſapproved by James 
and Maurice; and the former reſtraining the ar- 
dour of his people in the cauſe of Frederic, and 
impreſſed with an exalted idea of the rights of 


kings, refuſed to countenance the revolted ſub- 


Jects of the houſe of Auſtria. The elector, de- 
feated in the great and deciſive battle of Prague, 


fled with his family into Holland; and Spinola 
entering the palatinate, notwithſtanding the efforts 


of ſome proteſtant princes of Germany, and a gal- 
lant band of Engliſh volunteers, commanded'/by - 

the brave fir Horace Vere, in a ſhort time made 

| himſelf maſter of the Fer we: 15 that 2805 


| — 
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of Luines ſeemed daily to increaſe; ; yet. the 


queen- mother, though all her demands had been 
gratified by the late treaty, ſtill refuſed to appear CE 
at court, and nouriſhed in diſcontented ſecurity, ' - 
at the caſtle of Angers, the ſeeds of revolt. 
To fortify himſelf againſt her influence, Luiffes 
had reſtored the liberty, and laboured to engage 
the gratitude of the prince of Condè. But the 
1d "—_ that union _ _ inſpired. was ba - 

| «fy lanced » „ 
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lanced by the jealouſes aces awo, byrbe 
murmurs of the people at new impoſts, and by 
the envy of the nobility, who could ill brook 
the fond partiality of the king, and the in- 


ſulting grandeur of his favourite. The duke of 
ED, Mayenne retired to his government of Guienne; 


the count of Soiſſons, the dukes of Vendoſme, 
Nevers, Rohan, and Retz, haſtened to Angers, 


nnd offered their ſervices to the queen- mother; 


Ty the duke d'Epernon once more declared in her 


4 digna 


_ favour; and Mary of Medicis afſuming the tone 
of independence, proclauned her reſolution never 

' to conſent to any future treaty, unleſs guarantied 

| by the amen of an or ſome e 
A on this accafon the 3 tenacious of his 
en acted with vigour and firmneſs. While 
his diſcontented ſubjects gave vent to their in- 
tion in ineffectual invectives, with what 
forces he could haſtily aſſemble he entered the 
Province of Normandy, confirmed by his pre- 
ſence the doubtful allegiance of Rouen, reduced 


Caen, and compelled the duke of Longueville, 


who had eſpouſed the cauſe of the queen, to ſeek 
- ſhelter in Dieppe. While his ſucceſs inſpired 


with hope and confidence his own adherents, 
Mary, aſtoniſhed at an alacrity ſo little expected, 


= felt, with * approach of * the natural ti- 
e | migity 


-—- 


. general pardon was 4 


to Bourdeaux, and rely on the affection of that 


parliament," zealouſly attached to her intereſt, | 


was ſubſcribed which confirmed the former; and 
ranted to thoſe who ſhould 
deſerve the clemency of their ſovereign by im- 


diate ſubmifſion. On the day after the condi - 


tions were ſigned, the king, diſſembling his 
knowledge of the event, attacked and carried 
Pont dè Ce, a fortreſs which he had formerly 
| yielded to the demands of the queen, and which 
was now betrayed by the artifices of the biſtop | 
of Lucon, and the cowardice of the duke of Retz. 
If in the treaty of Angouleſme, the diſinte- 


— of Richelieu commanded the admira- : 
tion of his enemies; in the preſent, the he 


of his counſels and the n of his conduct 
were univerſally ſuſpected and loudly impeached. 
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er of her ſex enz rejecting the bold and 
deciſive counſels of the duke of Rohan, to retire 


A ſecret article of the treaty too clearly revealed 5 


his ambitious motives. While the duke 5 


Luines ſtipulated to obtain the dignity of car- 
dinal for the aſpiring prelate, the biſhop'of i 


| con conſented to beſtow the hand of his niece, 
 vith an immenſe. portion, on the nephew of che 


favourite; and Mary of Medicis diſcerned too 


vol. 11. . Az ng late 1 


e was perſuaded by the biſhop of Lucon to de. 
0 pend on the effects of negociation; a new treat 
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Tate * ſhe had fallen a Ae to the 8 
arts and worldly views of the ſubtle churchman. 
Por a ſeries of fifty years the province of 
Bearn, the patrimony of Henry the Fourth, had 
maintained the religion of the reformed, pure and 
inviolate. The ſuggeſtions of the favourite, im- 
Patient of diſtinguiſhing. himſelf 'by his zeal for c 
2. theancient worſhip, prevailed on the king to en- 
ter that country with his forces; and re-eftabliſh 
the catholic church; ſurpriſed and unprepared 
3 reſiſtance, the Bearnois bent before the ſtorm 
8 they were incapable of reſiſting; maſs was cele- 
WEIS brated in the preſence of Lewis; and after ſup- 
= _'preffing the privileges, and uniting the princi- 
pality of Bearn to the crown, the monarch re- 
turned in triumph to his capital to meditate new 
enterpriſes, and to en the limits os the royal 
authority. Tx | 
Tie inhabiontsof Rochelle, en- 
thuſiaſtic in the cauſe of religion, ani- 
-piched by the recollection of former exploits, and 
confiding in the edict of Nantz, ſtill publicly 
convened their aſſemblies, and braved the orders 
of their ſovereign, who prohibited their meetings 
as ſeditious, and proclaimed them rebels to the 
crown. But the duke of Luines, ſenſible of the 
danger of encountering the united force of the 


* ,Teſormed;: ; determined to detach Som their inte- 


: i * A LOS <2 & « 
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: reſt the rect al duke de Mirza 2 to gra- 
- tify the ambition of that powerful chieftain, Who 
ruled Dauphinè with almoſt independent auto 
rity, the poſt of mareſchal- general of the cams 
was inſtituted; but the favourite at the ſame mo 
ment ſeized for himſelf the ſword of conſtable, 
| + which for ſeven ſucceffive years, fince the death ' . 
of the duke of Montmorency, had been denied 8 
7 the ſolicitations of rank and ability. „ 
The intrigues and preparations of the court ; 
could not be concealed from the vigilant eye of 
the hugonots. The duke of Rohan, ſon-in-law _ 
to the duke of Sully, with his brother the duke 
of Soubiſe, exhorted them to defend their religi- 
ous principles at the hazard of their lives. But 
du Pleffis Mornai, who in the reign of Henry the 
Fourth had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his ardour 
1n the cauſe of calviniſm, now avowed his renn 
ance to oppoſe the authority of his ſovereignn, 
and ſurrendered the important caſtle of Saumm. 
which commanded the paſſage of the Loire. His 9 
example was followed by the duke of Tremouille, 
and the duke of Bouillon, reſpectable from his 
experience, and from his principality of Sedan. 1 
The king himſelf, accompanied by the ngw con- 
_ fable, the prince of Cond, and the mareſchal Bb 
duke de Leſdeguieres, inveſted St. Jean d' Angeli 3 
«chr das days the duke of Soubiſe repuiſ cd 
| Aa 2 5 wich 


* 


> 
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with perſevering valour the inceflant attacks of 
the royal forces; their ſuperior numbers at length 
- compelled him to furrender ; and ſome praiſe is 
due to the magnanimity of Lewis, who reſpected 
the gallantry of the garriſon, ab permitted —_ | 
to depart without moleſtation. 21977 ö 
From the reduction of St. Jean d Angeli, the 

| royal army moved forwards towards Montauban ; 
but the care of the proteſtants had provided that 
place with a numerous garriſon, commanded by 
the marquis de la Force; and the pride and 
power of the monarch were ſucceſsfully. oppoſed 
by the {kill of that officer, and the conſtancy of 
his brave companions. Their fallies from the 
town were equally bold and prudent; and in re- 
pelling the affaults of the beſiegers, they diſplay- 
ed an invincible courage; for three months Lewis 
and his general preſſed their attacks with incre- 
dible obſtinacy; but the loſs of the duke May- 
enne, with his braveſt officers and the flower of 
his army, obliged the king to abandon the hope- 

leſs enterpriſe, and to lead back his * 
forces to Paris. 

With the ſiege of Montauban the reputation 5 Þ 
the duke of Luines expired; and it is probable + 
that a timely death preſerved him from expe- 
riencing on what a fandy foundation he had 

erected che edifice of ä From the mo- 


* ment 


i 


ment that he had extorted the ford of conſta- 


ble, Lewis, profuſe to his favourites, but jealous 
of a maſter, had viewed him with eyes of diſtruſt; py 
and the duke himſelf, alarmed a: the ſymptoms _ 
of impending difgr ace, ſunk under the preflure of * 

his fears; and cloſed a life, remarkable only for 

the ſplendid and unmerited ee The had at- 


* , tended it. 5 

a Philip the. Third, un- 
noticed and unlamented, had ſunk 
into the grave; while Lewis, diene to te 


diſpoſition of foreign powers, reſumed his deſigns . 
5 againſt his own ſubjects with redoubled ardour 


he had beſtowed the ſword of conſtable on the 
: duke of Leſdeguieres, who had abjured the pro- 
teſtant religion, and entered the pale of the catho- 


lic church. At the head of his councils he placed 
the cardinal de Retz, and the count of Schom- 


berg; and in conſequence of their advice, he 


marched into the province of Poitou, with a ſmall 
but well diſciplined army, to chaſtiſe the duke of 
. Soubiſe, who, after the reduction of St. Jean 
d' Angeli, had collected a band of deſperate and 
indigent affociates, and ravaged the defenceleſs 
country. On the approach of the royal forces, 
| he retired into the iſland of Rhe, ſeparated from 
the continent by a ſmall arm of the ſea, which 
i was fordable at low-water. The difficulty of the 
pt | Aa * ; enter- ; 


+ 
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# the intrenchments of his rebellious ſubjects: the 
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- enterpriſe could not reſtrain the indignant cou- 
rage of Lewis; impatient of refiſtance, he croſſed 
the ſea under cover of the night, and ſtormed 


duke of Soubiſe, with a few companions of his 
fortunes, eſcaped the vengeance of his ſovereign, 
by committing himſelf to the waves, and ſwim- 
ming to the continent. 4 1 
e was flormed by the prince of 
age "& 3 "MY were Died. in one prochilivens 
carnage ;/ but this inſtance of rigid ſeverity im- 
+ .prefled not with terror the enthufiaſtic courage 
of the proteſtants. The walls of Montpellier were 
_ defended by the duke of Rohan in perſon, and 
the prince of Conde beheld the flower of his army 
confumed in ineffectual aſſaults; the citizens of 
Rochelle, though inveſted by ſea and land, till 
preſerved their former conſtancy ; and Lewis, 
liſtening to the counſels of the conſtable. Leſ- 
deguieres, who revolved with concern the deſ- 
truction of a party whoſe principles he had for- 
merly ſo ſucceſsfully ſupported, conſented to 
cloſe the bleeding wounds of his country by a 
_ treaty with the hugonots ; the edict of Nantz 
was again confirmed ; the royal forces were with- 
© drawn from the gates and harbour of Rochelle; 


and ihe inhabitants of Montpellier ſubmitted to 
acknow- 


a * 


- 


8 9 


1 * 


eee ge their 8 and to receive him 


within their walls; but the king in che moment 
of confidence violated the article that diſmiſſed 


them from the dread of a royal garriſon; two re- 
giments devoted to his ſervice were left in that 
city; and the proteſtants, too weak to oppoſe, 


wald © only; indulge; their + pſempamone * 1 


Ris eee „ 
uring e conyulfions I Y, A.D. 1623, | | 


kr the tranſient authority of the 


Sforzas in Milan, the Valteline, a e e. rus, | 
ated on the borders of Ferol and. Milan, but an- 


nexed to the dominions of the latter, had been 
occupied by the hardy natives of that part of 
Switzerland diſtinguiſhed by the name of Griſons; 5 
their poſſeſſion of it had been guarantied by 


F rancis the Firſt and Henry the Fourth; but 


Spain, with the acquiſition of the duchy of Mi- 
lan, extended her pretenſions alſo to the Valte- 


line; to oppoſe her ambition, a confederacy was 


formed by the duke of Savoy and the ſtate of 
Venice; and France readily agreed to a league, 


in which her honour and intereſt were involved. 
The court of Spain, , alarmed at ſo formidable a 
junction , conſented in ſome meaſure ta recede 


from her claim, and to ſequeſter. the Valteline 


1 into me Hangs of the Roman pag, Gregory the 5 4 
Aa 1 © he ee Fe” 


_ 
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Fi ifteenth, an expedient which Lewis for the pre- 
ſent e it prudent to aoquieſce i in. bh 


4. D 5 But the attention of the public was 
5 1 Goin diverted from foreign to domeſ- 
tic concerns. The cardinal de Retz had expired 


_  amidftthe diſſentions of his country; the parti- , 


ality of the queen for the biſhop of Lucon, now 
known as cardinal Richelicu, was revived ; and 
the king was prevailed upon to introduce into 
his councils a man deſtined to reſtore the gran- 
deuf of France, and to eſtabliſh a new wh in 
the 805 9 Hema | | 


ä 


2 2 | 
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Cbapter the Thirty-third. | 
DESIGNS or RICHELIEU=HE EXPELS. THE EC- Wo, 


cLESIASTI CAI. FORCES FROM. THE VALTELINE 
 —MARRIAGE OF THE PRINCESS HENRIETTA 
TO CHARLES PRINCE OF WALES—WAR WITH - 
THE PROTESTANTS—WITH SPAIN=—PEACE 
WITH THE LATTER—ENGLAND ARMS IN DE- 
FENCE or THE HUGONOTS—SIEGE OF RO= 7 
 CHELLE——WAR WITH THE HOUSE OF AUSTRIA | Re 
| —REVOLT OF THE DUKES OF ORLEANS AND _ 
MONTMORENCI—EX ECUTION OF-THE LATTER 
—INVASION OF PICARDY——REVOLT AND 
DEATH OF THE COUNT OF SOISSONS—CONSPI- 
5 RACY OF. MESSIEURS CINQ. MARS, AND DE 
THOU— THEIR  FATE—REDUCTION OF PER- 
PIGNAN—DEATH AND CHARACTER OF RICHE- 
| LIEV—0OF LEWIS THE THIRTEENTH, | 


— 


- A * . . &- + 5 
CO 


F ROM the tedious: and unintereſt- A. D. 16244. 

ing annals of a monarch whoſe perſonal courage © 
ame monty — the gloom of the political ho- a 

rizon, 


” 
: 
- 7 
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rizon, the hiſtorian with pleaſure haſtens to the 


vigorous counſels and . aſpiring ſpirit of his mi- 
niſter, whoſe commanding genius burſt the nar- 
row limits of the cloyſter, and awed and aſto- 
niſhed the nations of Europe with the blaze of 

its meridian luſtre. Born to. ſteer the veſſel of 


*: 


| Nate amidſt ſtorms and quickſands, the political 


talents of the cardinal Richelieu, have to the pre- 
ſent moment extorted the praiſe and admiration 
of poſterity ; frequently ſucceſsful; and always 


great in his deſigns,” he rofe with accumu- 
- lated ſtrength from defeat; and the ambiti- 
ous prelate had no ſooner exchanged the ro- 

zier for the ſeals, than his open and ſecret ene- 


mies were overwhelmed by the torrent of his am- 


bition. During eighteen years he maintained his 
aſcendancy over the jealous mind of his ſove- 
reign ; the reformed, who had triumphed over 


the artifices of Catherine of Medicis, and the 
bloody rage of Charles the Ninth, were broken 
by his invincible arm; and the houſe of Auſtria, 
defeated and depreſſed, was forced to yield to 
his ſuperior fortune, that which the valour and 


virtues of Francis the F eh and Henry the Fourth | 


bad in vain attempted. 


His rivals in the PIE, were. Ache firſt wins 


to the arts of Richelieu; and the duke of Vieu- 


ville, : to whom hag been entruſted the care of tbe 
__ finances, 


ws 


oF" I 


3 
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finances, was not only diſmiſſed from his 
poſt, but even committed to the caſtle of Am- 
boiſe; his ſucceſſor Marillac, endeavoured to 
avoid a ſimilar fate, by an obſequious ee ee 
with the will of the cardinal; who no ſooner had 
eſtabliſhed his authority at home, than he pre- 
pared to extend the terror of his name abroad. 
His admiſſion into the conclave had not ſerved 


to impreſs him with zeal or awe for the court of 


Rome; and his contempt of the roman pontiff 
was diſplayed in his inſtructions to expel the 


eccleſiaſtical forces from the Valteline. The 5. i: 
marquis of Cœuvres obeyed with alacrity orders 


ſo congenial to his own inclinations; Gregory the 


Fifteenth, ſenſible of the inefficacy of the thun- 
ders of the vatican, which had once appeared ſo _ 


formidable, contented himſelf. with remonſtran- 


-_ 


ces, which Richelicu received with ae 5 


| and conſigned to neglect. 
James of England, wrapped i in the prog 5 


conſtant contemplation of royal dignity, con- 
| fidered every alliance below that of a king, as 
unworthy of the prince of Wales; and deter- 
mined never to beſtow the hand of his ſon 
Charles, but on a daughter of France or Spain, 6 
With the latter court his ambaſſador, the earl of 


Briſtol, had opened a negociation. Philip the 


Pp N received his en with pleaſure; ; ang 
N | ; with e 


— 
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Frederic, ſon-in-law to James, by the emperor of 
Germany. But when all meaſures were agreed 
between both parties, and nothing was wanting 
but the diſpenſation from Rome, this connection, 
o honourable and advantageous to England, was 
broken by a romantic enterpriſe, originally con- 
ceived with the idea of ny and 1%, 650g M 

the propoſed alliance. 25 
George Villiers, with the ſole e 
of perſonal accompliſhments, had rapidly ad- 
vanced in the favour of James, too partial to ex- 
ternal advantages; and from an obſcure condi- 
tion, had attained the rank and title of duke of 

Buckingham; to ingratiate himſelf alſo with the 

ſon, he propoſed to the prince of Wales to break 

through the forms which uſually bind the heirs 


of royalty, and paſſing in diſguiſe to Madrid, to 


introduce himſelf to the infanta as an ardent and 
devoted lover. Charles reliſhed the gallantry of 
the propofal; a reluctant conſent by the tears of 
his fon, and the reproaches of his favourite, was 


extorted from James; and the prince of Wales, 
accompanied by Buckingham, privately quitted 


London, and croſſed over to Calais. T hey had 


even . * in their journey to viſit the 
1 French 


with the infanta offered a portion of fix hundred 
thouſand pounds fterling, and the reſtitution of 
the ' palatinate, which had been wreſted from 


5 
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ene court in diſguiſe, and the clarms of the 
| princeſs. Henrietta, the ſiſter of Lewis, made Aa, 
lively and deep ee on che e, of the 
youthful prince. 9 
Though Charles and the a were e 
at Madrid with every mark of reſpect and atten- 
tion by the king of Spain, yet the volatile man- 
ners, and diſſolute pleaſures of the latter, but ill 
accorded with the gravity and dignity of the 


Sppaniſh court. Influenced by motives of . : 
or caprice, he determined to return without ae 
compliſhing the object of their journey; he eafily 
obtained the acquieſcence of Charles; the delay . 
of the diſpenſation afforded a decent pretence; _ 


= 
” * 


and immediately on their arrival in England, e = 


duke of Buckingham prevailed on the eaſy king 


and prince, firſt to ſuſpend, and afrerwards 2 7 


break off the negociation with Spain. TOE Pk, 


But James ftill continued firmly , 
fixed in opinion, that his ſon would ©: 


be degraded by receiving into his bed a e Il 


of leſs than royal pedigree. After the rupture 
therefore with Spain, nothing remained but an 


alliance with France, and to that court he i im- 
 mediately applied himſelf. The earls of Hol- 
land and Carliſle were ſent over ambaſſadors on 

this occaſion; but though the portion of Hen- 
rietta —_— not thar 2 the infanta, and the 
| reſtitution | 22 


p. has 


* 


5 5 , ; 
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reſtitution of the palatinate could not de expected 
from this alliance, yet the ſuperior addreſs of 
Richelieu to the Engliſh miniſters, extorted the 
fame terms for the chriſtian king as had been 
granted to the catholic. To Henrietta was al- 


lowed the important privilege of educating her 
children till they attained the age of thirteen, and 
Buckingham was diſpatched to Paris to conduct _ 
the bride to her roval conſort; who, by the death 

of his father 6 ae HO I" the throne of LE 


god. . | 8 wo 5 

But and near es: of Þ F rance with a 'Proteſ- 
tant king did not deter the cardinal from no- 
e due the moſt fatal deſigns againſt the fol- 
lowers of the reformed religion. Pride had in- 


_ duced him to brave the impotent reſentment of 


the court of Rome ; and that policy which con- 
fdered the augmentation of the regal authority as 


the grand object of his adminiſtration, prompted 


him to meditate the extirpation of a hardy ſect, 


2 whoſe frequent revolts openly violated the dignity 
of the crown. Several circumſtances pointed out 
to him the faygurable moment of- enterpriſe ; 


.. the duke of Bouillon, and du Pleſſis Mornai, for- 


and their influence, had 
vered with years and glory; ; and though the bro- 


midable from their abilities, their experience, 
ad ſunk into the grave co- 


thers of Lane and . by their martial ex- 
pions 


Fe. 1 ; . F Z 5 
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3 


Neil bad acquired and emallitained a high repu- 
tation, yet their impetuous courag 


E too. often 
lighted the voice of prudence, and precipitated 
their party into dangers, which ee threntened 


their deſtruction. | t 


The late treaty had been inflioged bis the i in- 
Ae e of a royal garriſon into Montpellier, 
0 and the remonſtrances of the hugonots had been 

12 diſregarded or evaded by the court. A new ſub- 


1 ject of diſcontent now preſented itſelf in a royal 
fleet ſtationed at L' Orient, to guard and block 


up the harbour of Rochelle. The duke of Sou- 
biſe offered with a few ſhips ſuddenly to attack 
and deſtroy the hoſtile ſquadron ; and permitted 

the hugonots, if he failed in the attempt to diſ- 
don his conduct. Though his meaſures were 
| betrayed, he happily accompliſhen: the daring 
project; and on the firſt intelligence of his ſuc - 
cCeſs, his brother the duke of Rohan reſumed: his 
arms, and again dif; played the banner of revolt. 
A ſharp and deſultory war was carried on with 
that fire and animoſity that attends religious 
_ commotion. The Rochellers w 


| ſea by the united ſquadrons of Fr. rance and Eng- 1 
land; but the loſs of the confederates in the action 
prevented them from i improving their advantage. 
The clamours of the Engliſh compelled their 
: ſoxereign to inter fare; the mediation of the con- 
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fort of Henrietta was liſtened to with reſpect; 1 
and a peace at length was concluded, which con- 
5 firmed the edict of Nantz; the harbour of Ro- 
chelle was delivered from the vigilance of the 


| - . royal ſquadrons; the fort of St. Lewis, which ap- 


proached and inſulted that city, was to be demo- 
liſhed within ſix months; and the king of F rance 
conſented that his brother-in-law, the king of 
England, ſhould guarantee to the nn * L 
articles of the peace. 2 
(Fab had beheld with indignation the FR 1 
of the eccleſiaſtical troops from the Valteline; 1 
"the French, as allies to the duke of Savoy, ſtill 
maintained the war againſt the power of Spain. 
The Spaniards, in attempting to raiſe the ſiege of 
Verue, were defeated with conſiderable doſs; but 
Urban the Eighth, who had ſucceeded to the apoſ- 5 
tolical chair, prevented the two crowns fron 
corning to an open rupture. His zeal to recon- 


cile the moſt powerful princes of the catholic 3 


Church was attended with ſucceſs; a treaty. was 
concluded at Moncon, by-which the ſovereignty _ 


of the Valteline was confirmed to the Griſons, and * 


the paſſes of that country, by the . of her | 
Allies, were ſecured to France... + 7 
The reputation of Richelieu was 
not N by his firſt eſſays in 


A. D. 1626. 


ams; 10 the hugonots he | d granted the moſt 
 fayourable 
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favourable: conditions; ad; in the late. rreaty of 
Moncon the duke of Savoy loudly complained 
that his intereſts were deſerted. - But if abroad his 
ability and integrity were impeached, at home, 


he was expoſed to the envy and rage which at- 


tends ſucceſsful ambition. Gaſton, duke of Or- 


leans, and brother to the king, had completed his 


eighteenth year, and that irreſolution, which form- 
ed the predominant feature of his character, be- 


d his brother the grand prior, were cloſely 


vor. 11. 55 Bb 1 3 


gan already to diſplay itſelf. His father, Henry 35 
the Fourth, had expreſſed his with that he might 8 
be united to mademoiſelle Montpenſier, one of 
the greateſt heireſſes of France; but the favour- _ 
ites of the duke of Orleans endeavoured to divert 
his inclinations to. a. marriage with ſome foreign 5 
princeſs, whoſe connections might render him i in- 
dependent of the power of the miniſter. Their 
intrigues could not elude the vigilance of the 
cardinal; the mareſchal Ornano, who had even 
concerted the aſſaſſination of Richelieu, was com- 
mitted to the Baſtile, and delivered by diſeaſe 
rom an ignominious death; che count of Chalais 
3 on a ſcaffold; the duke of Vendoſme, 


e and the count of Soiſſons, by a r 
light, ſought ſhelter from the tempeſt in the 
ourt.of Rome. The deſigns of his enemies fſerygd 75 
nix to eſtabliſh the authority and influence - 3 
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the cardinal, and the partiality of Lewis for his 
miniſter, was evidently diſplayed in the honoura- 
ble diſtinction of "_ for the gs of his 
. perſon. 
The duke of Orlean 85 PICS of all in won 
he could repoſe confidence, returned to court; 
and with his natural levity conceived, or pre- 
tended, a violent paſſion for mademoiſelle Mont- 
- penfier. Their nuptial ceremony was performed 
buy the cardinal; but though the duke himſelf 
obtained, from the liberality of his brother, the 
duchies of Orleans and Chartres, with the county 
of Blois, bis ſolicitations for his unhappy friends 
were ineffectual ; and the cardinal having cruſhed 
the enemies of his perſon, prepared to extinguiſh 
; re of his faith. 
Though ardent in his deſigns of humbling the 
houſe of Auſtria, he was convinced, to exert the - 
power of France, it was firſt neceſſary to extirpate 
the ſeeds of civil commotion ; the proteſtants, 
impatient of delay, had urged by arms the demo- 
lition of Fort St. Lewis; but their temerity was 
checked by the formidable preparations and vi- 
gorous meaſures of Richelieu; and the duke of 
Soubiſe, anxious for the ſafety of Rochelle, me- 
naced on every ſide, implored and obtained the 
e of vera | 
| = That 
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That court, jt by domeſ- 
tic factions and an unſucceſsful war 
with Spain, ought, perhaps, in prudence to have 
declined any boſtile enterpriſe againſt the kingdom 
of France., Its mediation, in behalf of the re- 
formed, had hitherto been attended with the 
greateſt advantages; and Richelieu himſelf, daring 
as he was, could not but regard, with ſome de- 
gree of dread, the martial fpirit of a people who 
had fo often proved the ſcourge of his count; 0 
but the duke of Buckingham ſtill maintained hies 
aſcendancy over the mind of Charles; when diſ- 
patched to receive the princeſs Henrietta, he had 
entertained a guilty paſſion for the queen of 
France; the beauty of his perſon, the elegance of 
his manners, and the ſplendour of his equipage, - | 
_ caſt round him a luſtre, which is ſuppoſed even + 
to have dazzled the eyes of royalty ; a Ons 
vifit that he paid to Anne, was received with a re 
proof; that ſavored more of kindneſs than anger; 
but his preſumption had not eſcaped the obſerva- 
tion of the cardinal ; the vigilance of that miniſ- 
ter was exerted to preclude all future gorreſpon- 
| dence; on preparations of Buckingham for a-ſe- +» 
_ cond embaſſy to Paris, he was informed by a meſ- 
ſage from Lewis, that he muſt not think of ſuch 
a journey; and though he reluctantly abandongd 


the deſign, he ever after nouriſhed a deep reſent - 
| : B b 2 1 ment 
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ment againſt Richelieu, to whoſe ſuggeſtions he 

imputed his difappointment. | | 

A. D. 1623. He had already, in 2 wanton inſult, 

41085628. diſplayed the features of his imperious 
15 diſpoſition; he prevailed on Charles to ſend back 
to France all the domeſtics of that nation, who 

had attended Henrietta to England. The mareſ- 
chal Baſſompierre was diſpatched by Lewis to the 
court of London, to remonftrate againſt this in- 
fraction of the marriage articles; and though the 
addreſs of the ambaſſador renderered him accept- 
able to Charles, yet his efforts could only ſuſpend 

the increaſing Jealouſy and my of Dn 
ham, 

- {-lnplecible in his hab: that bey ur- 
ite now liſtened with pleaſure to the repreſenta- 
tions of the duke of Soubiſe; in the naval victory 

over the Rochellers, the fleet of France had been 

reinforced by a ſquadron from England, and the 
fubſequent peace had been concluded under the 

- mediation of Charles; that monarch had affiſted 
in humbling the hugonots, and his honour was 

concerned in faithfully guaranteing a treaty, 

; which his arms had compelled them to accept; 
when to theſe arguments were added the ſolicita- 
tions of Buckingham, and the clamours of · his 

5 8 zealous for their N proteſtant 


brethren, 
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could be completed, a fleet of an hundred fail, 
and an army of ſeven thouſand men, were fitted 
out for the invaſion of France. Both of theſe .. 
were entruſted to the command of the duke of 


Buckingham, who preſented himſelf with his ar- 


mament before the harbour of Rochelle; but ſo 
ill-concerted were his meaſures, that the inhabi- 
tants refuſed. to admit theſe formidable allies, f 
whoſe coming they had not been previouſly in- 


315. 


brethren, it is no wonder, that the reluctance of 
Charles was overwhelmed by their united force. 
9 Before the mighty preparations of Richelieu « 


formed. + Diſappointed in this expectation, the 


duke directed his operations againſt Rhe, an ad- 
jacent iſland, protected by a numerous garriſon, 
and ftrong fortifications; he landed his men, - 
though with ſome loſs; and had he immediately 


urged his attacks, and not allowed Thoiras, the 


French governor, ſeveral days reſpite, he might. 
probably have reduced St. Martin, the Principal 


fortreſs of the iſland; but his negligence and un- 


\ accountable delay enabled the French to repleniſh 


the magazines, and reinforce the garriſon of that 


place. The Engliſh were repulſed in repeated. 


attacks; detached and ſucceſſive bodies of troops 


were poured by the cardinal into the iſland ; and 
Buckingham himſelf, after the loſs of two thirds © 
of his original force, found it neceſſary to conſul. 
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his ſafety by a precipitate retreat. He conducted 
the rear in perſon, with a gallantry which in ſome _ 
5 meaſure effaced the diſgrace of defcat; but while 
the teſtimony of his companions eftabliſhed the 
5 reputation of his courage, the voice of the public 
loudly impeached his {ill and judgment. . 
The retreat of Buckingham was the ſignal for 
ien to Richelieu. That miniſter had already 
| ſecured, by ſeparate treaties, the alliance of Spain 
and the united provinces ; his addreſs had repre- 
fented to the court of Philip his treaty with the 
latter, as ſolely a temporary expedient to prevent | 


- their arming in defence of the reformed ; he had 


recalled and pardoned the count of Soiſſons; and 
While he reftrained the levity, had conciliated to 
his defigns the inclinations of the duke of Or- 
Jeans. The army that he had aſſembled was com- 
manded by the king 1n perſon, and animated by 
the preſence of the principal nobility. The 
cardinal, who accompanied his ſovereign, aſpired 
to the reputation of a general as well as a ftateſ- | 
man; he planned the lines of eircumvallation; 
deſigned the different forts, and directed the at- 
tacks. To deprive the beſieged of all ſuccour, 
his boundleſs genius formed the project of throw- 
ing acroſs the harbour, a mole of a mile's extent 
in that boiſterous-ocean. His diligence daily urged 


and inſpected the work; but before it yet could 
3 | 8 | | . | h be 
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be completed, the fleet of England, commanded 
by the earl of Denbigh, once more appeared in 
view. The Rochellers crowded to their ram- 
parts with the expectation of inſtant relief, and 


Richelieu trembled for the darling ſtructure which 
his daring ambition had ſuggeſted ; but he was 


preſerved from diſgrace by the treachery or o - 


ardice of the Engliſh admiral; and the earl of 


_ Denbigh, after throwing into the city a ſcanty ; 


ſupply of corn, declined an engagement with the 
fleet of France, and retired to Portſmouth. 'To 
efface the diſhonour of the Engliſh arms, the duke 


of Buckingham determined, in perſon, to reſume 


the command; but while his preſence. haſtened 
the preparations, he fell a victim to the national 
indignation, and was aſſaſſinated by the hand of a 
fanatic, named Felton; who avowed himſelf 


prompted to the deed by the remonſtrance f 


the commons, that declared the duke the ſource 


of every national grievance, and the great enemy 


of the public. 1 
The unhappy fate of Buckingham fuſperided 


the armaments of England; each moment was . 

_ aftiduouſly employed by the cardinal ; and he at 

length beheld the ſtupendous work completed, 1 

and enabled to defy the efforts of the enemy. In 
vain did the earl of Lindſay, who ſucceeded to 

he command of the Engliſh fleet, endeavour . 
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force his way to the harbour. The mole, firmly: 
and ſtrongly fortified, reſiſted and repelled the 
weight of his eln HFHopeleſs of ſucceſs, he 
abandoned the Rochellers to deſpair, and ſteered 
back his courſe to England. The laſt ſpark of 
enthuſiaſm, which had ſo long inſpired the mi- 
ſerable inhabitants of that city, expired with the 
ſignal of his retreat. While yet his ſails were in 
fight, they conſented to ſurrender at diſcretion; 
and ſame idea may be formed of the miſeries they 
had endured, fince of fifteen thouſand: perſons 
who had originally been ſhut up in Rochelle, 
four thouſand alone ſurvived the fatal effects of 
famine, fatigue, and the ſword. 2 
The king entered the proſtrate city in triumph; 
and the fortune of the cardinal was ſtill more con- 
ſpicuous in the moment of ſubmiſſion, than even 
his genius had ſhone forth in the courſe of the 
fiege. Scarce had the citizens opened their gates 
to implore the clemency of their ſovereign, be- 
fore a tempeſt, ſo. violent, agitated the ocean, as 
to bury in the waves the proud ſtructure that he 
had planned. Had the Rochellers perſevered 
but. a few hours longer, the fury of the ſtorm 
had overwhelmed the pride of the cardinal, and 
- preſerved their freedom; but the wretched in- 
habitants drew ſome conſolation from the pity of 
- their monarch; their walls were indeed diſ- | 


=, Pd; but their, perſons and effects were 


ſpared; 
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ſpared; and the nn of Lewis and his 
miniſter, ſatisfied with having broken the power 


of the hugonots, and wreſted from them their 


ancient aſylum, ſtill permitted them to 0 an 
open and avowed tolerationn. 
The celebrated duke of Leſdeguieres had a | 
pired amidſt the diſſentions of his country, with- 
out beholding the humiliation of the reformed, 
| whoſe tenets he had formerly profeſſed, and whoſe- 
principles he had ſucceſsfully vindicated with his 
ſword. On his deceaſe, the king reſolved to fup-. 
preſs: the office of conſtable,” a dignity that he 
thought raiſed the ſubject too near the throne 
he obtained, at the ſame time, from the duke of 
Montmorency, the reſignation of the poſt of ads. 
miral, and committed the management of the 
marine to the vigilance of the cardinal. The ge- 
nius of that aſpiring ſtateſmen, which embraced 
every department, had juſtified the diſcernment of 
his ſovereign in the ſiege of Rochelle; but though 
his addreſs might baffle, his abilities could not 
extinguiſh, the hatred of a court; the ducheſs of 
Orleans had found her grave in the nuptial bed; 
after being delivered of a daughter, ſhe expired, 
lamented by her conſort, whoſe former reluctance 
her amiable qualities had converted into a lively 


affection; but the duke ſoon after reſumed his in- 


trigues ; his natural levity ſoon returned to efface 
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the loſs of his late ducheſs ; he profeſſed an ar- 
dent paſſion for Mary de Gonzagua, the daughter 
af the duke of Nevers; and his addrefles to that 
lady were alternately renewed, or ſuſpended, as 
his own caprice inclined, and the intereſt of his 
favourites dictated. = 

K . as The contempt of 4 cardinal 5 
be ſee of Rome had been inſtanced 

the Valteline ; ſuperior to the influence of reli- 
gious ſuperſtition, from political motives alone, 


be had armed the power of the crown againſt the 


reformed ; to exalt the glory of France and to 
 deprefs the houſe of Auftria, he now refigned his 
own perſonal reſentments, On the death of Vin- 
cent duke of Mantua, his kinſman, the duke of 
Nevers, pleaded his claim as the next male in 
ſucceſſion to that duchy ; but the emperor aſſert» 
ed his right as fupreme prince, and beſtowed the 
inveſtiture on the duke of Guaſtalla; and the 
duke of Savoy alſo urged his pretenſions to the 
Marquiſate of Montferrat; both were ſupported 
by the forces and treafures of Philip; the banners 
of Spain were diſplayed from the walls of Man- 
tua; and the duke of Nevers could only loudly 
rente an uſurpation which he was incapable of 
ing. He had incurred the diſpleaſure of the 


| adi 108 entering into the cabals of his avowed | 
enemies; 


— 


enemies; he was expoſed to the perſecution of 
the queen- mother, who regarded, with open aver» 
fion and female rage, the paſſion of the duke of 
Orleans for Mary de Gonzagua; but in the mind 
of Richelieu, the intereſt of the ſtate ſuperceded 
every other conſideration; and while he aban- 
doned the ſenſe of his own injuries, he was deaf 
to the implacable enmity of Mary of Medicis. 
Fe adviſed the king of France to embrace the 
opportunity of ſupporting his own ſubject, the 
duke of Nevers, againſt the injuſtice of the houſe 
of Auſtria. The ardent ſpirit of the miniſter 
communicated itſelf to the monarch; and with 
the veterans whoſe diſcipline had been confirmed, 
and whoſe perſeverance had been exerciſed in the 
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fiege of Rochelle, Lewis, early in the enſuing = 


ſpring, erected his ſtandard, and prepare 
march to the relief of Caſal, which was befieged 
by the forces of the confederates. The incle- 
mency of the ſeaſon, the rugged tracts of the 
Alps in vain oppoſed his progreſs ; he penetrated 
through the narrow paſs of Suza; and the duke 
of Savoy, alarmed at his approach, conſented to 


deſert his allies, and to negociate a treaty with 


France. He engaged to allow a free paſſage, 
and to ſupply with proviſions the forces of Lewis. 


He — with bis own ene to join the French 
{Hs fandard, | 
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ſtandard, and to chace the Spaniards f from ne. 

* of Caſal. $i n 
To the defence of that 1 e d g 7 ha 

| ed three thouſand choſen ſoldiers, under the 
command of Thoiras, who had already ſignalized 


his gallantry in the defence of the iſland of Rhe. 


The monarch himſelf, with his miniſter, animated 
by ſucceſs, traverſed again the Alps, and entered 
his kingdom to chaſtiſe the preſumption of the 
hugonots. The duke of Rohan, undiſmayed by 
the reduction of Rochelle, ſtill diſplayed the 


banner of revolt in Guienne, Languedoc, and the 


mountains of the Cevennes. Niſmes, Montau- 

ban, Caſtres, Privas, and Alais, ſtill profeſſed the 

principles of the reformed, and declared their 
reſolution to ſeal their faith with their blood. 
While the cardinal oppreſſed by a ſlow and dan- 
gerous fever, ſought a tranſient repoſe from his 
toils, the king aſſaulted the walls of Privas, com- 


| pelled the garriſon to ſurrender at diſcretion, and 


devoted the inhabitants, without exception of age 
or ſex, to the ſword. Richelieu, rejoiced at his- 
abſence from the promiſcuous. maſſacre: which 
ſullied the victory of his ſovereign. This in- 
ſtance of ſeverity ſtruck terror indeed into the. 
citizens of Alais; ſtrongly fortified, and amply 
provided, that place might long have reſiſted the 
5 attacks of the royal army; the gates were im- 
: mediately 
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inediately opened on the epſtoach? of the king; 
and the duke of Rohan, too fatally convinced of 
the inability of the proteſtants any longer to de- 
fend themſelves by arms, ſigned a treaty, which 
reſtored the reformed to their eſtates and the 
free exerciſe of their religion, but deprived them 
in their fortified towns of the means of protecting 
either. He himſelf immediately after withdrew 
into honourable exile. But the citizens of Mon- 
tauban rejected terms which involved their walls 
in deſtruction, and refuſed admittance to the 
prince of Condé, whoſe ſanguinary diſpoſition 
they dreaded. To the exhortations of Richelieu 
himſelf they were leſs inexorable; the cardinal 
with his guards were invited to enter the city; 
and the lenity with which he treated the inhabi<- 
tants, added a milder luſtre to the glory that he 
had acquired by the ſucceſs on his W enter | 
1 5 ; 5 by | 
The enemies of Richelieu Na 5 
A. D. 1630. 

again reſumed their intrigues, but 
their cabals proved fatal to themſelves, and ſerved 
to confirm the authority of the cardinal, * who 
Lewis, by letters patent, inveſted with the title of 
principal miniſter. The duke of Savoy had avail- 
ed himſelf of the late hoſtile operations againſt 
the proteſtants, had violated the treaty' of Suza, 
and had joined the Spaniards in the fiegeof Caſal. 
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To the title of miniſter, the king of France added 
that of lieutenant general; and the cardinal, poſ- 
ſeſſed of all military and civil power, prepared 


to chaſtiſe the preſumption of the Savoyard. He 
croſſed again the Alps in perſon ;; and while he 
affected to liſten to terms of accommodation, 


continued his march with unwearied rapidity. 


The heads of his columns were already pointed 


towards Turin, and the duke was diligently oc- 
cupicd in preparing for the defence of his capi- 
tal, when Richelieu, ſuddenly changing his di- 
reftion, preſented himſelf before the gates of 


Pignerol; that important fortreſs, which opened 
a direct road from Dauphine into Italy, was taken 


in twelve days; and the minifter now. ſum- 
moned Lewis to the camp to ſhare the glory of 


bis ambitious projects. With a veteran army of 
twenty · five thouſand men, the king of France over- 
ran and reduced the country of Savoy; Mazarin, 
| afterwards ſo well known in France by the dig- 
nity of cardinal and the power of minifter, was ſent 

to negociate with Lewis on behalf of the duke of 
Savoy; a partial ſuſpenſion of arms was all he 


could obtain; and that unhappy prince, who be- 
held his territories portioned out between his im- 


placable enemies, and faithleſs allies, ſunk him- 
il into _ grave the victim of ä 


1 5 | The 
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The death of the duke of Savoy facilitated the 


progreſs of the French. Revel, Ville Franche, 
and Poncallier, inſtantly capitulated ; but - their 
career of conqueſt was checked by a peſtilential 
diſorder, which thinned and debilitated the ar- 
mies of France. The king himſelf indiſpoſed, 
and attended by the cardinal, had retired to 
Lyons; and the remnant of the troops under the 
mareſchals de le Force, Schomberg, and Maril- 
lac, were ordered to proceed to the relief of Caſal. 
Feeble and enervated by diſeaſe, the ardour of 
the generals inſpired the ſoldiers; they already 
beheld the walls of that fortreſs, and the camp of 

beſiegers; but when they. hourly expected 
the fignal for — they were preſerved 
from the encounter with the freſh and vigorous 
troops of Spain, by intelligence of the treaty of 
Ratiſbon, negociated by Mazarin, and which 
_ eſtabliſhed the duke of Nevers in the peaceable 
poſſeſſion of the duchy of ne, and the mar- 

quiſate of Montferrat. 

The indiſpofition of Lewis was mt by | 
the moſt alarming ſymptoms, and in the danger 
of the monarch the miniſter beheld his own. 
His enemies, encouraged by the queen-mother, 
. reſumed their hopes and intrigues; but when the 
phyſicians had even pronounced the recovery of 


Lewis impoſſible, a ſudden and favourable turn 


\ — — 
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in his diſorder. confounded: the foes, and con- 
. firmed the authority of the cardinal. The moſt 


active of his enemies were diſgraced and arreſted; 
and Mary of Medicis herſelf was compelled to 
ſubmit to à feigned reconciliation © with the 
haughty ſtateſman, whoſe influence over the 
mind of her ſon had overwhelnied OIL 
and even reſpect for his parent. 2 
Sweden emerging from oh 
AD. 1631 and animated Foy I ker 


s Bs 
of the great Guſtavus, had already penetrated 
into Germany, and ſhaken by ſucceſſive victories 
the imperial deſpotiſm of the houſe of Auſtrit; 
to ſecond her efforts the cardinal negociated a 
_ treaty, by which he engaged annually to ſupply 
| Guſtavus with four hundred thouſand crowns z 
while he acquired with equal addreſs, by a ſecret 
article with the duke of Savoy; the ſtrong for- 
treſs of Pignerol, and prevailed on the duke of 
Mantua to admit a French garriſon into Caſal. 
Vet even thoſe negociations ſo advantageous to 
his country, could not exempt him from the ma- 
lice of his adverſaries; the queen-mother and 


| the duke of Orleans till retained their implaca - 


ble enmity. But their adherents, the princeſs of 
Conti, with the ducheſſes of Elbœuf and Lefdi- | 
E N were ſentenced to exile, and the mareſchal 
r was committed to che Baſtil 4 


4 


was wounded by the preſumption of 
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of Medicis eſcaped to Flanders from the ſtern 
| Juſtice of her ſon, and the inexorable reſentment 
of his miniſter ; the duke of Orleans ſought ſhel- 
ter from the ſtorm in the court of Lorrain, and 
© abandoning himſelf to his natural levity, eſpouſed | 
Margaret the ſiſter of that prince. 
The pride of the king of France 45 1632 
the duke of Lorrain, in affording ſhelter to, and 
contracting an alliance with, his fugitive brother. 
Twice he invaded the territories of that prinee, and 
twice compelled him to ſue for peace on the moſt 
humiliating conditions. Amidſt theſe alarms the 
duke of Orleans had quitted a court which could 
no longer afford him ſecurity, and had retired to 
his mother Mary of Medicis in Flanders. While 
Lewis purſued his career of victory in Lorrain, 
his brother having collected a feeble band of two 
thouſand followers, penetrated into Burgundy, 
exhorted the inhabitants to arm againſt the arro—- 
gance of the cardinal, and inſulted and deſtroyed 
the ſuburbs of Dijon. Chaced from thence by 
the mareſchal de la Force, he retreated into Au- 
vergne, and purſued by mareſchal Schomberg, 
eſcaped with his miſerable train into Languedoc. 
The duke of Montmorency, who governed that 


proyince, received the brother of his ſovereigg 
with open arms, and eſpouſed his defigns wit 


vor. 11. Po. ardour. 
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ardour. Though Thoulouſe, the capital, main- 
tained its loyalty, and proclaimed the adherents 
of the duke of Orleans rebels, yet the amiable 

qualities of Montmorency drew to Pezenas the 
Principal nobility of the province; on theſe he 
beſtowed the title of ſtates of Languedoc; in an 
eloquent and ſpirited manifeſto he. arraigned the 
pride, the inſolence, and the oppreffive adminiſ- 
tration of the cardinal; and to ſupport his decla- 
rations by action, at the head of ten thouſand 


men, who had crowded to his ſtandard, he preſſed 


forwards to attack mareſchal Schomberg, who 
with four thouſand infantry had poſſeſſed hunſelf 

of a ſtrong camp near Caſtelnaudari. The im- 
petuous courage of Montmorency, with his ca- 
valry alone, attacked the entrenchments of that 
general. His example inſpired his followers 
with the moſt heroic reſolution; the works of 
the royaliſts were pierced by their daring efforts ; 
but while their leader diſplayed the valour of a 
ſoldier, he neglected the duties of a commander; 

his martial train, as they ruſhed on to improve 
their advantage, were betrayed into an ambuſcade 
and overwhelmed by ſuperior numbers; the duke 
of Montmorency, wounded in ſeveral places, 
and his horſe killed under him, was taken pri- 
ſoner ; and the duke of Orleans, informed of 


his fate, inſtead of endeavouring to retrieve the 
day, 


| 
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PR retreated WH his ſcattered and diſheartened 
troops. 

The inexorable juſtice of Lewis ſuffered not the 

duke of Montmorency long to languiſh i in confine- 

ment; his proceſs was immediately formed before 


the parliament; he was ſentenced to loſe his heads 


and he expired on the ſcaffold with calm un- 
daunted courage. Inferior only to his anceftors 
in fortune, in him were extinguifhed the male 
| deſcendants of the houſe of Montmorency; and 
while the jealouſy of Lewis refuſed to ſpare his 
life, his liberality enriched with his eſtates the 
prince of Conde, who had married his ſiſter. 
While the fate of Montmorency was in ſuſ- 
pence, the duke of Orleans had endeavoured to 
obtain his pardon by profeſſions of future alle- 
giance; but no ſooner had the deadly blow been 
given, than that prince retired again into Flan- 
ders. His abſence and intrigues gave but little 
uneaſineſs to the court of France. That king- 
dom each day became more conſcious of her own 
ſtrength, and of her weight in the political ba- 
lance of Europe. The great Guſtavus, after re- 
peatedly defeating the veteran troops of Ferdi- 
nand, and delivering Germany from the impe- 
rial yoke, cloſed in the arms of victory a life of 
ſplendid atchievemepts and military renown. 
The memorable. field of Lutzen, in which he 
eee and expired, raiſed again the droop- 
GEL - ing 
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ing ſpirits of the houſe of Auſtria, who welcomed 
a defeat that was accompanied by the fate of 
their moſt formidable adverſary. But Richelieu, 
_ diligent to improve every event, concerted his 
meeaſures with prudence and promptitude ; he 
nouriſhed by continual ſubſidies the confederacy 
of the German princes ; he ſecretly negociated 


with the united ſtates of Holland, and he recalled 5 


the duke of Rohan from exile, and entruſted to 
his abilities the command of the French forces in 
the Valteline. 3 TY) | 
A. D. 1633. Though Richelieu regarded with 
1634 contempt the machinations of the 
duke of Orleans, he ſuffered not the authority of 
his ſovereign to be inſulted with impunity by the 
| reiterated hoſtilities of the duke of Lorrain. He 
eaſily perſuaded Lewis to regard that prince as 
the abettor of the factious deſigns of his brother, 
and once more to invade his dominions. Lune- 
ville and Saint Mihel were rapidly reduced by 
the French; Nanci was inveſted ;- and the unfor- 
tunate duke was compelled to ſurrender his capi- 
tal as the pledge of his fincerity, to deliver his 


fiſter to the king of France, and to facilitate the 


diſſolution of her marriage with the duke of 
Orleans. But Lewis had ſcarce returned to Paris, 
before the duke of Lorrain having accompliſhed 
the eſcape of his ſiſter to Flanders, endeavoured 
| | fa 
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to elude his engagements, and preſerve his peo- 
ple from the calamities of war, by magnani- 
mouſly reſigning his territories to his brother 
Francis. This artifice could not avert the indig- 
nation of the cardinal; the mareſchal de la Force 
with a numerous army re-entered Lorrain, ſur- 
prized the new duke and his conſort, and eſta- 
bliſhed the authority of France throughout the 
whole duchy. The duke of Orleans, diſmayed 
by the deſtruction of his brother-in-law and 
ally, concluded a treaty of reconciliation, quitted 
Bruſſels alone, and threw himſelf at the feet of 
Lewis. But though he conſented to live at 
Blois ſeparate from his conſort, he perſevered, 
with a degree of conſtancy unuſual in his con- 
duct, to maintain the valadity of his marriage. 
| While the cardinal counteracted with ſucceſs 
his domeſtic enemies, he was alarmed by the 
progreſs of the foreign foes of France, and the 

returning proſperity of the houſe of Auſtria. 
At Nordlingen the victories of Guſtayus were ef- 
faced by the total defeat of the Swedes; and the 

imperialiſts beheld twenty thouſand of their ad- 

verſaries lifeleſs on the field. The policy of 
Richelieu revived their fainting courage with 
liberal and conſtant pecuniary ſupplies; but at 
| he ſame time he ſtipulated for the immediate 
"it | Cc3 = Fan, 
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poſſeſſion of Philipſburgh and Spires in Ger: : 
many; and the ceſſion of Alſace on the frontiers 


| of Lorain, as ſoon as he declared war 8 | 


Spain. 

Though long averſe to 3 his pchaidary: into 
an open conteſt with the houſe of Auſtria, the 
ſituation of his allies allowed Lewis no further 
delay. The forces of the emperor had already 
: occupied Philipſburgh ; and the cardinal con- 
_ cluded a ſecret treaty with the united provinces of 
Holland. On the intelligence of this hoſtile ne- 
gociation, the court of Spain determined by ac- 
tivity and vigour to anticipate the deſigns of her 
enemies; ſhe poured her forces into Treves, ſurs 
prized the capital, and ſeized the elector, who 
had acceded to the league with France. This 
bold and ſucceſsful enterpriſe was reſented by 
France by an open declaration of war. The 
mareſchals Chatillon and Breze were commanded 
to march to the ſupport of the prince of Orange, 
then in the neighbourhood of Maeſtricht ; in their 
progreſs they encountered and defeated with 
cruel flaughter the forces of Spain, commanded 
by prince Thomas of Savoy. Animated by ſuc- 
ceſs, and joined by the prince of Orange, they 
forced open the gates of Tillemont, and inveſted 
Louvain; but the diſſentions of the commanders 
men them to abandon this enterpriſe with 
. _ dit- 
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_ diſgrace; and an army which threatened to ſub- 
yert the authority of Philip throughout Flanders, 
was waſted in vain attempts, or eenſumed by fa- 
tigue and diſeaſe. 

It was not alone by arms that Richellen en- 
deavoured to ſupport the glory ef his country. 
His arts detached from the court of Spain the 

dukes of Savoy and Parma; and mareſehal Cre- 

qui was inſtructed, in concert with thoſe princes, 
to aſſert the liberties of Italy. He was defeated 
on the banks of the Po, by the ſuperior forces of 
the Spaniards, and loudly impeached the envy 

and diſcontent of the duke of Savoy, as the fource 
of his misfortune. 

The king had beheld with i Ane not aur 
his foreign conqueſts ſhaken, but even his here - 
ditary dominions infulted; the duke of Lorrain 
had eluded the vigilance of his guards, and eſ- 
caped from confinement; his appearance in that 
duchy revived the zeal of his ſubjects; ſeveral 
important places opened their gates to him; but 

his career was checked by the unexpected preſence 
of Lewis himſelf, who at the head of a ſmall 
army haſtily aſſembled, flew to maintain his for- 
mer acquiſitions, retook Saint Mihel, and re- 
turned triumphant to Paris; while the duke of 

| Rohan emulated in the Valteline the glory of 
his ſovereign, and in two bloody and ſucceflive 
"Ges" _ 
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engagements broke in that country the firength 
- jo the n and Spaniards. 


Metz was reduced by the forces of 
8 Emperor, but the Germans were 
compelled to raiſe the ſiege of Colmar by the 
cardinal Valette; who, deſpiſing the tranquil du- 
ties of the church, in imitation of Richelieu, aſ- 
pired to military glory. The Spaniards on their 


A. D. 1636. 


fide poſſeſſed themſelves of St. John de Luz; but 
in Italy they were defeated by the {kill and valour 


of the duke of Savoy; yet this misfortune was 


ſoon repaired, and Spain, after ravaging the ter- 


ritories of the duke of Parma, now med rated a 


more important enterpriſe. | 


To ſupport the war in ſo many diftreüt quar- 


ters, France had ſtripped of troops the frontier of 
Picardy, and expoſed it to the incurſions of her 


enemies. The Spaniſh army, commanded by 


prince Thomas of Savoy, and reinforced by the 


celebrated Picolomini, entered the defenceleſs 
province, occupied Capelle and Catelet, paſſed 
the Somme in defiance of the French troops under 


the count of Soiflons, and in leſs than a week 


reduced the ſtrong town of Corbie. The Parifi- 


ans liſtened with conſternation to the rapid and 
unexpected approach of their foes; the capital 


Was filled with terror and confuſion; the ſove- 
reign involved himſelf in a ſilent and gloomy 


„ | h deſpon- 
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deſpondence; but the cardinal diſplayed a fetch =” 
tude and magnanimity worthy of his elevated 
_ fortunes. He threw himſelf on the confidence 
of the public; he diſmiſſed thoſe guards which 
the partiality of the king had aſſigned him; 
and ever fruitful in expedients, called forth on 
this emergency the reſources of the ſtate. The 
horſes and domeſtics of the wealthy, the perſonal 

ſervice of the poor, were demanded to encounter 

the impending danger. The ſcattered bands of 
France were ſoon ſwelled to an hoſt of fifty 


thouſand men. Richehen would willingly have 


aſſumed the command himſelf, but the count of 
| Soiffons refuſed to ſerve under him ; and the car- 
dinal entruſted the fate of France to that prince, 
and the duke of Orleans, whoſe jealouſy of each 
other he imagined would prevent them from com- 
bining in any ee dangerous to bis au- 
thority. | 
The diſcernment of the cardinal on this occa- 
ſion deſerted him; the two generals acted with 
perfect unanimity, compelled the Spaniards to 
repaſs the Somme, and retook Corbie ; but at the 
ſame time they concerted the deſtruction of 
Richelieu, and Amiens was fixed upon as the 
ſcene of his aſſaſſination. At the moment when 
the conſpirators expected the ſignal from the duke 
of Orleans, che reſolution of that prince forſook 
kim, 
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him, and he declared that his conſcience would 
not permit him to ſhed the blood of a cardinal, 
an archbiſhop, and a prieft. The miniſter was 
not apprized of his danger till it. was paſſed. 
The duke of Orleans haftily retired to Blois, and 
the count of Soiſſons ſought: ſhelter in Sedan; 
but the cardinal was unwilling at this critical junc- 
ture to increaſe his own enemies, and thoſe of the 
public. He prevailed on Lewis to treat both the 
princes with lenity; the duke of Orleans was 
ſoon reconciled, by. acknowledging the validity of 
his marriage; and the count of Soiſſons was per- 
' mitted to enjoy the income of his eſtates in exile. 
The enſuing campaign opened with 
events the moſt inauſpicious to France. 
The duke of Parma, beſieged in Placentia, was 
compelled to renounce the alliance of that crown. 
The duke of Rohan, neglected by cardinal Riche- 
lieu, who ſtill regarded him with jealouſy, after 
_ exhauſting his private credit, was conſtrained to 
evacuate the Valteline. But theſe diſaſters were 
followed by a ſeries of ſplendid ſucceſs ; the 
count of Harcourt recovered in Provence the 
iſlands of St. Margaret and St. Honoret; the duke 
of Valette reduced ſeveral forts which the Spa- 
niards had ſeized in Guienne; mareſchal Schom- 
berg raiſed the ſiege of Lucat, and defeated Ser- 


bellon the Spaniſh general; cardinal de la Valette 
| again 


A. D. 1637. 
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again planted the ſtandard of France on the walls 
of Capelle; the mareſchal de Chatillon ſueceſs- 
fully inveſted Damvilliers in Luxemburg ; and 
the duke of Longueville extended his conqueſts. 
in Franche-Comptè. In Italy, the duke of Sa- 
voy, ſeconded by mareſchal Crequi, triumphed 
over the Spaniards led by the duke of Modena; 


and in the Netherlands, the vigorous efforts of the 


prince of Orange compelled the garriſon of Breda 
to ſurrender. 7 

The flame of ſuperſtition was nou - 
riſhed amidſt the devaſtations of war; 
and Lewis, to propitiate the favour of heaven, 
ſolemnly ſubn:itted his kingdom to the protec- 
tion of the holy virgin. The duke of Weimar, 
who had been trained to arms in the ſchool of 
Guſtavus, and who maintained an independent 
authority over an army of various nations, was 
ſupplied from the treaſures of France; he was 
however ſurpriſed and routed in the fiege of 
Rheinfeld ; the duke of Rohan, who had accom- 
panied him from eſteem, here received his mor- 
tal wound, and cloſed a life of virtue and glory. 
But the duke of Weimar within a few days-ef- 
faced his diſgrace by the total defeat of his ene- 
mies. Four imperial generals in chains atteſted 
his ROS; and the towns of- Rheinfeld, Fri- 
W 


A. D. 1638. | 


— 
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bourg, and Briſac, acknowledged the dominion 
of the victor. | 

The death of the ddks* of 3990 rather in- 
creaſed than diminiſhed the influence of France; 
his widow, the ſiſter of Lewis, was appointed re- 
gent during the minority of her infant ſon; and 
Richelieu reſolved to retaliate on Spain the inva- 
fion of Picardy by the fiege of Fontarabia. Bur 
the prince of Conde, to whom that enterpriſe 
was confided, was defeated by the admiral of Caf- 
tile, and with the remnant of his army with dif- 
ficulty eſcaped to his ſhips. This miſcarriage 
was balanced by a domeſtic event of the higheſt 
importance. The queen was at length delivered 
of a fon, whoſe birth, while it ſecured the peace- 


a ble fucceffion to the throne, contributed to check 


the turbulent levity of the duke of Orleans, and 
to eſtabliſh the power of the cardinal. 

The duke of Weimar, while his vi- 
gorous age and mature judgment pro- 
miſed him a long and ſplendid career of glory, 
expired after a ſhort 1lineſs ; Richelieu had in 
vain endeayoured*to perſuade him to part with 
his new acquiſition of Briſac; and his death at 

this critical period was not without ſuſpicion of 
poiſon. By whatever means it was accompliſhed, 
the cardinal with his uſual dexterity availed him- 


ſelf of his deceaſe; he procured from his ſucceſ- 
ſors 


A.D. 1639. 
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ſors in command not only Briſac, but Fribourg 
alſo; and he prevailed on his army to acknow- 
ledge the authority of the duke of Longueville. 
In Piedmont, the brothers of the late duke of 
Savoy diſputed with his widow the ſucceſſion to 
the regency. Supported by the marquis of Le 
ganez, they ſurpriſed Chivas, were received into 
Quiers, Montcallier, and Goree ; and affaulted 
Turin ſo ſuddenly, that the ducheſs had ſcarce 
time to retire into the citadel ; from thence ſhe 
retreated to Grenoble, where ſhe had a perſonal 
interview with her brother ; Lewis lamented her 
| misfortunes, without affording her hopes of ſup- 
port. The defeat of the marquis of Feuquieres 
oP; Picolomini increaſed the embaraſſments of 
France ; and though the count of Harcourt in 
Piedmont recovered Quiers, and eluded the ſu- 
perior forces of the marquis of Leganez and 
prince Thomas, his conduct and military {kill 
were rather honourable to himſelf, than of eſſen 


tial ſervice to the ducheſs of Savoy. 


In the Low Countries, the marquis of Meil- 
leraie reduced Heſdin, and acquired the baton 
of mareſchal. But the continuance of the war - 
had already oppreſſed the people with heavy im- 
poſts, and the peaſants of Normandy tumultu · 
duſly afſembled, and broke out in acts of open 
outrage. The parliament of Rouen was ſuſpended 

1 | e "The 
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for their neglect and lenity ; and the chancellor 
Seguier, who was detached with fix thouſand 
troops to puniſh the guilty, determined to avoid 
a fimilar accuſation, and extinguiſhed the inſur- 
rection with the lives of the inſurgents. 
In Rouſillon, Salces, which had been captured 
by the prince of Conde, was recovered by the 
Spaniards ; but the count of Harcourt acquired 
freſh laurels in Piedmont. He relieved Caſal, 
beſieged by the marquis of Leganez ; and retook 
Turin, though defended by prince Thomas of 
Savoy in perſon. At ſea, the French obtained a 
decifive victory over the fleet of Spain; and in 
the Netherlands the mareſchals Chaulnes, Cha- 
tillon, and Meilleraie, inveſted Arras. The car- 
dinal infant, brother to Philip the Fourth, who 
had advanced to the relief of it, was repulſed at 
the moment that he thought himſelf ſecure of 
victory; and the city, after a defence of ry 
five days, was compelled to ſurrender. 
A. D. 1640, But more deep and deadly wounds 
164. were inflicted on Spain by the impru- 
dence of her own miniſters than by the enter- 
priſes of Richelieu. The Catalans, indignant at 
the open violation of their ancient privileges, 
erected the Randard of revolt. And Portugal, 
difdaining any longer a dependant fituation, 


=] ook off the yoke of Philip, and raiſed to the 
throne 
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throne John duke of Braganza. To the ſupport 
of the former, Lewis detached the mareſchal de 
la Mothe Houdancourt, who reduced the city of 
Conſtantin ; and with the latter he concluded a 
ſtrict and ſolemn alliance. Meanwhile in Ger- 
many the count of Guebriant, who had been edu- 
cated to war under the duke of Weimar, main- 
tained againſt the imperialiſts the glory of the 
French name; and the viſcount Turenne, a pupil 
of the ſame ſchool, happily ſeconded in Pied- | 
mont the efforts of the count of Harcourt. 

The diſcontent and flight of the count of Soiſ- 
ſons have already been noticed; in his exile of 
Sedan he ſtill nouriſned his enmity to the cardi- 
nal; vnd ſupported by the dukes of Bouillon and 
Guiſe, he determined openly to purſue the emo- 
tions of his reſentment. Richelieu, ſenſible of 
his defigns, detached mareſchal Chatillon with 


ten thouſand men to inveſt Sedan, and reduce 


him to ſubmiſſion. But the count was reinforced 


by a Spaniſh army under general Lamboi, and 


encountered the royal forces in the battle of 
Marfee. The troops of the mareſchal were al- 
ready broken and diſperſed, when the fruits of 
victory were raviſhed from the conſpirators by 
the death of the count himſelf, who periſhed by 
a random ball. The circumſtances of his fate 
were dark and myſterious ; ; but the policy of the 

3 on cardinal 
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_ cardinal prevailed on the king to conſign to ob · 3 


T Perpignan. 


livion the guilt of his aſſociates, and the duke 
of Bouitlon was again admitted to the preſence 


of his ſovereign, and permitted to retain the 


principality of Sedan. 5 
A. D. 1641. In the Netherlands, 7 was cap- 


mee by the mareſchal Meilleraie, 
and recovered again by the Spaniards; but it was 


in Rovſfillon, the poſſeſſion of which would ena - 


ble him effectually to ſuccour the Catalans, that 
the cardinal was determined to make the moſt 


vigorous efforts. Diſeaſe had long preyed upon 


his ſinking frame, but his mind {till roſe ſuperior 
to pain and laſſitude. His ardent, ſpirit kindled 
the flame of martial ambition in Lewis; 3 and 
though the declining health of the monarch 
threatened his ſpeedy diſſolution, yet he liſtened 
with pleaſure to the manly counſels of his miniſ- 
ter, and prepared, with Richelieu, to accortipany | 
the army into Rouſillon; but at Narbonne the 
indiſpoſition of the cardinal increaſed to ſuch a a 
dangerous height, as compelled him reluctantly 


; to ſtop there, while the king, with the mareſ- 
chals Meilleraie and Schomberg purſued his 


route, and encamped under the hoſtile walls of 


While Lewis in perſon prefied the 
- Regs, of that cy, and Richelieu lan- 
1 guiſhed al 


A. D. 1642. 
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by guibed on the bed of rickrieſs,! a confederacy w 8 
formed, that promiſed to extinguiſh the 22 : 
and ſhorten the fleeting moments of the latter. 
The lively temper, agreeable addrefs, and elegant 
perſon, of Cinq Mars, the ſeeond ſon of mareſ. 
Chal d'Effiet, ſeconded by the recommendations 
of the cardinal, had rendered him peculiarly ac- 
ceptable to the king ; but the favourite, haughty 
and intractable, regarded with averfion the ſupe- 
rior aſcendancy of the miniſter 3 Richelieu had 
repreſſed his ambition that aſpired to the ducal 
honours of France; and the gratitude of Cinq 
' Mars, for paſt favours, was overwhelmed by re- 
ſentment. Weak himſelf, and incapable of great 
defigns, he liſtened to the ſuggeſtions of M. de 
Thou, the ſon of the celebrated hiſtorian z by the 
advice of that gentleman,' he connected himſelf 
with the dukes of Orleans and Bouillon; and foot 
after, in conjunction with thoſe princes, formed a 
ſecret alliance with the court of Spain. The 
duke of Bouillon was to have the command of the 
army, and engaged, in caſe of danger, to receive 
the duke of Orleans into Sedan; while Philip 
che Fourth promiſed to furniſh the conſpirators 
with ample ſupplies of d and a formidable 
| body of troops. 
Baut theſe intrigues, however ſeretly conduct- 
= <d, could not eſcape the jealous vigilance of the 
„ Dd _  cardi- 
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cardinal. On the firſt intimation, he preſſed 
Lewis to quit the walls of Perpignan, and to re- 
pair to Narbonne. The defeat of the mateſchal 
Grammont, on the banks of the Scheld, diſpoſed 
the monarch to liſten to the ſolicitations of his 
miniſter, in whoſe abilities he alone could conficle 
to retrieve the diſaſter; the cardinal, in this in- 
terview, is ſuppoſed bitterly to have reproached 
his ſovereign; and Lewis acknowledged that 
Cinq Mars had frequently urged him to the de- 
ſtruction of Richelieu. By the advice of that 
ſtateſman, the king proceeded to his capital, after 


inveſting the cardinal with diſcretionary powers 


for the deſtruction of his enemies. The duke of 
Orleans made an ample confeſſion; but though 


be refuſed publicly to bear evidence againſt his 


confederates, his life, as brother to the king, 
was reſpected; the duke of Bouillon purchaſed 
his pardon by the ceſſion of his principality of 
Sedan; but Cinq Mars and de Thou were con- 
demned to atone for their preſumption on the 
ſeaffold; the morning of their execution brought 
intelligence of the ſurrender of Perpignan; and 
Richelieu appriſed the king of both events by a 
ſingle and ex preſſive line. Your troops are in 
Perpignan, and your enemies in the grave. 7 

Mary of Medicis at Cologne clofed a life, em- 
bittered ** the diſcord of her. ſons, and her own 
en exile; 
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_ exile ; the Glial affection which Lewis had denied | 
to her while living, was revived on the news of her 
death; but the attention of France was engroſſed 
by the approaching diſſolution of him whoſe 
adaring counſels had driven her into baniſhment, A 
and whoſe implacable vengeance had ſhed, by 
the hands of the executioner, the nobleſt blood of 
France. The glories and life of Richelieu now 
drew near their end; after the reduction of Per- 
pignan, exhauſted in body, but ſtill vigorous in 
mind, he had approached the capital by flow and 
triumphant journies; his laſt moments atteſted 


his aſcendancy over his ſovereign, and were ſtil! 


terrible to his enemies. On his death bed, he 
proteſted to Lewis, that his counſels had ever 


been directed to the honour of the crown and the 


welfare of the kingdom; and he terminated his 

ſplendid career with a fortitude and ſerenity that 

_ aſtoniſhed thoſe who had beheld the nem 
effects of his adminiſtration. he 
Three mighty and ſucceſsful e immor- 
talize the period of his government. He hum- 
bled the turbulent ſpirits of the great; he ſub» 
dued the ftubborn zeal of the hugonots; and he 
curbed the encroaching power of the houſe of 
Auſtria. Undaunted and implacable, prudent and 
active, no combinations of the powerful nobles: 
could withſtand his vengeance, no-intrigues could 
. elude 
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41 his penetration; ; while he mn the 
throne, he controlled a ſovereign impatient 'of 
rule and jealous of his authority; and while he 
extinguiſhed the liberties of the people, he 'eſta- 
bliſhed among them diſcipline and order, and 
apts to bee the paths to learning and renown. | 
A. 1 ho From the death of Richelieu, Lewis 
aſpired to hold the reins of govern- 
ment himfelf. Mazarin, for whom the late mi- 
niſter had obtained a cardinal's hat, and to whom 
he had lately imparted his confidence, was indeed 
Introduced into the council ; but the ſervants of 
the crown were retained in their former depart- 
ments, and the only change that appeared, was 
recalling from baniſhment, and releaſing from 
confinement, the moſt illuſtrious objects of the 
cardinal's jealouſy or reſentment. The war was 
fill proſecuted with diligence and vigour, and 
the ſpirit of Richelieu ſeemed ſtill to impel the 
machine which his genius had firſt ſet in mo- 
tion. In Germany, the count of Guebriant, 
and the Swediſh ede Tortenſon, triumphed 
over the imperialiſts; in Piedmont, Lorrain, 
Rouſſillon, and Catalonia, 8 mareſchals Schom- 
: berg, Meilleraie, PHopital, and Houdancourt, 
in ſucceſſive victories, ſuſtained the glory, __ 
increaſed the dominion of France. re 


But the ſucceſs of * arms could not ch the 
„ 
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] gc of diſcaſe; ; and Lewis was ſenſible that 
the inevitable. moment was rapidly approaching, 

when his reign and his life muſt terminate to- 
| gether. A ſlow fever inceſſantly hung upon him; 
and his body exhibited the ſymptoms. of gradual 
but certain decay. The tender years of his ſons 
expoſed the kingdom once more to thoſe diſſen- 
tions which had lately been ſo happily extin- 
guiſhed ; and anxious for the welfare of his chil- 
dren and people, he diligently revolved in what 
hands to place the reigns of government. Anne 
of Auſtria, the partner of his bed, had never par- 
took of his confidence; and his brother, rhe duke 
of Orleans, had forfeited his eſteem by his levity, . 
and incurred his enmity by his ſeditious intrigues, - 
At length he publiſhed to the world the plan 
3 thas he had ſecretly meditated;; and endeavoured, 


by diſtributing into different hands the power that 


he bequeathed, to counterbalance the aſpiring 
hopes of each, and to ſecure the tranquil mind- 8 
rity of the dauphin, The queen indeed was ap- 
pointed ſole regent, with the care of her chil- 
dren; but the duke of Orleans was declared . 
head of the council, and lieutenant general 
throughout the kingdom. In caſe of his death | 
this truſt was firſt to be devolved on the 
prince of Conde, and afterwards on the care 


| dinal Mazarin. Buthillier, ſuper-intendant of 


the finances, and his ſon Chavigni, were nomi- 


Ddz _— 
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nated to the council, in which all affairs were to 
be decided by a majority of voices. The queen 
and the duke of Orleans fwore ſolemnly to pre- 
ferve inviolate the deed which they had ſub- 
ſcribed ; and Lewis, to render it ſtill more au- 
thentic, ere een it to "ou Ons __ 
ment ©2503 07 
He art: to- 5 moet; whe i: compo- 
"4 fare, the laſt ſcene of human greatneſs ; when his 
phyſician, at his earneſt defire, numbered the 
fleeting minutes that remained; and pronounced 
that his life eould not exeeed two or three hours, 
he received the intelligence ith avowed ſatis- 
faction, and looking fervently vp to heaven, 
added, Well! my God, I confent with all my 
% heart!” The prediction was verified by the 
event; and he expired ſoon after, in the forty- 
ſecond year of his age, and on the very day that 
be had completed the thirty-third of his reign. 
In eſtimating his character, on ſeveral oecaſions 
his perfonal courage ſhone forth with fuperior 
luſtre; but though jealous of his authority, he 
reluctantly yielded to the aſcendancy of Riche- - 
Heu; and the epithet of Juſt, which he attained, 
was frequently impeached by his it a4 and 
ſometimes by his cruelty, | 
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AcceaIoN OP Lewis. THE  FOURTEENTH—RE- 
© GENCY OF ANNE oF AUSTRIA——VICTORIES OF 
+ THE PRINCE OF CONDE OVER | THE SPANIARDS . 
"AND IMPERIALISTS — ADMINISTRATION 'OF 
 MAZARIN — CIVIE WARS—CONQUESTS OF 
MARESCHAL TURENNE—TREATY OF PYRE- 

NEES — REVOLUTION IN ENGLAND = MAR- 
., RIAGE OF THE KING OF FRANCE—DEATH 
Axp CHARACTER OF CARDINAL MAZARIN. | 


8 onite will of ee ths Thirteenth - 


A. D. 643. 
during his life had been continually Sor, ©. 


oppoſed, and after his death it was pail vio- 


| lated; his reſolution of eſtabliſhing a council f 


regency was inftantly rejected; and his widow, 
Anne of Auſtria, by an arret of the parliament of 
Paris, was inveſted with unlimited powers; ſhe / 
ſoon reſigned herſelf to the influence of cardinal 

Dd bY e Maza- 


Mazarin, a native of the little town of Piſcina, in 
the Abruzzo; his political knowledge and addreſs 
had introduced him to the confidence of Riche- 


leu, and he now acquired that aſcendancy over 


the mind of his royal miſtreſs, as Richelieu had 
WN over her deceaſed conſort. . 
Lewis the Fourteenth, the luſtre of whoſe reign 
afterwards attached to his name the envied ap- 
pellation of Great, had not yet completed his fifth 
year,and the kingdom was left involved in a bloody 
and extenſive war with the houſe of Auſtria; but 


. the ſituation of Europe was favourable to 5 de- 


ſigns of France. The kingdom of Portugal had 
| ſhaken off the Spaniſh yoke, and eſtabliſhed the 
duke of Braganza, as John the. Fourth, on the 

| throne; the Catalans ſtill diſplayed the banner of 


revolt; the united provinces had been cheriſhed 


and protected by Henry the Fourth and Lewis 
the Thirteenth ; the ſceptre of Sweden was in the 
hands of Chriſtina, the celebrated, but eccentric 
daughter of the great Guſtavus, and her generals 
ſtill maintained in war the glory of their country; 
while, in England, Charles the Firſt, inheriting 
from his father his fatal and lofty ideas of royal 
| prerogative, had already kindled the flame of carl 5 
war throughout that iſla nc. 

Lewis of Bourbon, duke of Enguien, fas to the 
| prince of Conde, had been 1 to the com- 
| | 1: mand 
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mand of the French foes on the frontiers of Flan- 
ders, previous to the death of Lewis the Thirteenthz 
on intelligence of that event, he determined to at- 


tack the army of Spain, engaged in the ſiege of 


| Rocroi; the remonſtrances of mareſchal de PHo- 
pital were overborne by his ardour; and in the 
execution of his deſign, the fire of youth was 
united with ſkill and judgment, ſcarce to be found 
in age. The Spaniſh infantry, till then deemed 
invincible, was broken by his impetuous charge; 
the count of Fuentes, who commanded it, periſn- 
ed on the field; nine thouſand ſlaughtered ene- 
mies, and twenty pieces of cannon, atteſted tb 
deciſive victory of France, and alben! in che 15 
dawning glory of her general.  _ i: 
Thionville, on the banks of the A. D. ak 5 
Moſelle, had excited the deſires, and 164 k 
awed the aſpiring genius of Richelieu; it now 
yielded to the arms of the duke of Enguien, 
who rapidly traverſed the Rhine, and advanced 
to avenge the death of the count of Guebriant, 
who had gloriouſly fallen in the ſucceſsful ſiege of 
Rotwil. The imperialiſts had availed themſelves 


of the fate of that general, and the diſſentions of . 


his ſucceſſors in command, by the total defeat of 
the French near Tudelingea; but this diſgrace was 
effaced by the valour and {kill of the duke of 
| Enguien T men attacked and forced the imperial 
| m 
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army under the walls of Fribourg; General 


Merci, though vanquiſhed, ftill maintained his 


reputation, and, by his retreat, extorted the ad- 
miration of his adverſary; who ſwept with his 


victorious troops Philipſburgh and Mentz, Worms 


and Oppenheim, with the forts n the eourſe 
of the Rhine. n Her 


. D. 1643. In Wande abs dike io Mime 
40646. reduced Gravelines, Mardyke, „ and 


Coutrai; but the mareſchal de la Mothe Hou- 
dancourt was defeated in Catalonia; and the vie- 


tory of Tortenſon, the Swediſh general, over the 
imperialiſts at Tabor, was more than balanced by 


the ſurpriſe of mareſehal Turenne at Mariendal ; 


brated commander, ſummoned once more the duke 


this diſgrace, the greateſt that ever befel that cele - 


of Enguien to the frontiers of Germany. The lau- 


rels which Merei had fo lately acquired, were 


torn from his brow in the plains of Nordlingen; 


but the indignant hero ſcorned to ſurvive defeat, 


and he obtained a glorious death, which even the 
victor could not but envy; three thouſand impe- 
rialiſts periſhed on the field with their general; 
two thoufand acknowledged, in captivity, the ſu 19 


perĩor fortune of the duke of Enguien; who, aſter 


adding Dunkirk to the dominions of France, re- 
turned to the capital to reſtore his health —— 


by fatigues, and to medirate new triumphs. | 


But 
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= kils ſplendid career of glory, in- 
| " fiead of exciting the gratitude, had 
awakened the jealouſy of the court; and, be the 

envy of Mazarin, he was detached into Catalonia 
with a feeble and ill provided army. The death 

of his father had devolved on him the title of 
prince of Conde, and the admiration of the pub- 
he annexed to it the epithet of Great; but his 


A D. 1647; 


flender force allowed him not on that theatre to 


rival his former actions; and he was compelled to 


retire from the walls of Lerida, which had been 


1 the Swedes, who had inſu 


ſueeeſſively and ineffectually aſſaulted by the mar- 
eſchal de la Mothe gung wn nee 
of Grammont. 5 1 
Naples had revo + avainſt che au- A. D. 1647. 
thority of Spain, and was long defend- 648. 
ed by the duke of Guiſe, the laſt prince of that 
branch of Lorrain, and who was inferior to his an- 
_ ceſtors in fortune alone. In Germany the mareſ- 
chal Turenne, in conjunction with the Swedes, 
defeated the. imperial generals Melander and 
| Montecuculli; his ſucceſs influenced Spain to ac- 

knowledge the united provinces as free and inde- 


_ pendent ftates ; and by a ſecond treaty ſubſcribed 1 


at Munſter, the emperor, alarmed at the progreſs of 


of Prague, conſented to purchaſe peace by ceding 
do France we biſhoprics of Metz, TR and Ver- 
| dun; 


ted and plundered part 
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dun, with his pretenſions to Pignerol; Brifae, and 
- Alface; he permitted that crown alſo to retain 
a gartiſon in Philipſburg, and Pomerania, con- 

ceſſions ſtill more liberal and important. 
4 D. , 645. Philip the Fourth, by his treaty 
| with the Dutch, had deprived; France 
of an important ally, and had delivered himſelf 
from a ſtubborn and perſevering enemy. He 
now renewed, with increaſe of vigour, his ope- 


rations in Flanders, where the prince of Conde 


had reſumed the command. That general in- 
veſted and reduced pres; and the archduke 
Leopold, to balance this acquiſition, aſſaulted 
and carried Coutrai, poſſeſſed himſelf of Furnes, 
and laid ſiege to Lens; to the relief of that place 
the prince of Conde advanced, and had the mor- 
tification of beholding it ſurrendered in his view. 
But this tranfient diſgrace was effaced by a 
victory che moſt ſplendid: and decifive ; © My 
friends, remember Rocroi, Fribourg, and 
© Nordlingen,” was his ſhort but animating ad- 

| dreſs; and the ſuperior numbers of the Spaniards 
were broken by the charge of a hero, and the en · 


khuſiaſtic confidence of his followers; five thou- 


ſand periſhed on the field, three thouſand became 
Priſoners, and the archduke himſelf with dif- 
fjeulty eſcaped the purſuit of the victorss. 
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n while France criumphed f in her own ſuc- Ph 


1 and thoſe of her allies, the moment ap- 


1 proached, doomed to ſhake her power and glory 
to the foundation by the rage of contending fac- 
tions. Though Mazarin had affected modera- 
iion in his conduct, and baniſhed that pomp in 
which Richelieu had involved himſelf, yet his 
adminiſtration was far from acceptable to the 
public. As a foreigner, they regarded him with 
jealouſy; and the taxes that the profuſion or the 
neceſſities of the government compelled him to 
impoſe, converted that paſſion into hatred. The 
parliament of Paris refuſed to regiſter che edicts 
for the new impoſts; and the court, to inforce 
its authority, arreſted Blancmenil, the preſident, 
and the counſellor Brouſſel; this violent ſtep was 
the ſignal of inſtant ſedition. The barricadoes 
of the league were immediately revived; all Paris 
was in arms; and the ſafety of the queen was only 
to be ſecured by the releaſe of the priſoners. _ 
But the regent and her miniſter N D. 4 
nouriſhed i in their boſoms a lively re- 1 
ſentment of the inſult; from the caprice and fury 
of a ſeditious muffitude, they eſcaped. with the 
infant king to the royal reſidence. of Saint Ger- 
mains; they were accompanied. by. the duke of 
Orleans; and the queen ſoon ſummoned to her 
defence the victor of Roeroi, Fribourg, Nord- 
lingen , 
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lingen, and Lens. The adverſe faction, who 
aſſumed the name of the Fron#e, and maintained 
poſſeſſion of the capital, were inſpired by the 
genius and intriguing ſpirit of the coadjutor, 
afterwards the cardinal of Retz, who, with the 
habit of a- prieſt, diſplayed a diſpoſition ſuited to 
5 * and courts; and licentious in his manners 
and profligate-in his morals, acquired an aſcen- 
dancy over the minds of the people, without con- 
deſcending to throw a veil over his sf or ems 
ploying the popular pretext of religion... 

. Ardent in the cauſe they had eſpouſed, ik par- 
lament ſoon eſtabliſhed a revenue for the ſupport 
of the war; and the citizens with pleaſure, de- 

luded by the name of freedom, ſubmitted to 
taxes far more burthenſome than thoſe that had 
excited their clamours ; the prince of Conti, en- 
vious of the fame of his brother the prince of 

Conde, with the dukes of Longueville, Bouillon, 
and Beaufort, devoted themſelves to the ſervice 
of the parliament. Troops were levied with dili- 
gence ; and the coadjutor himſelf raiſed a regi- 

ment, which from his titular archbiſhopric was 
called the regiment of Corinth; the zeal of the 
Pariſians laviſhly ſupplied them with money, the 
finews of war; while the royaliſts experienced the 


| ſevereſt diſtreſs, and the new was reduced to 
pledge 
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pledge the jewels of the crown to alleviate the 
neceſſities of her court. = | 
But that court was ſilt nen Pe the 
renown- and abilities of the prince of Conde; 
with an army of ſcarce eight thouſand ſoldiers, 
he blocked up a city that contained five hundred 
| thouſand citizens; and though the mareſchal 
Turenne was allured by the charms of the ducheſs 
of Longueville to embrace the oppoſite party, 
yet his military talents but little availed him, 
when only ſeconded by an undiſciplined rabble. 
At length the leaders on each fide obtained the 
particular objects of their avarice or ambition; 
the public good was buried in ſtudied ſilence; 
the ſtorm for a moment was huſhed; and the 
court returned to the deſerted capital. = 
The tempeſt of civil diſcord which had been 
felt in France, afflicted England with uncommon 
violence; that iſland preſented a ne and ſolemn 
ſpectacle; a ſovereign was arraigned before the 
tribunal of his ſubjects; and the unhappy Charles 
was condemned to atone with his life for the vio- 
lation of the laws of his country. He expired on 
a ſcaffold; his children were driven into exile; 
and a ſucceſsful ufurper, erecting himſelf on the 
ruins of the conſtitution under the title of pro- 
tector, ruled England with abſolute ſway. 
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turned their ſwords againſt each other; but the 


chiefs not unfrequently ranged themſelves under 
the banner of ſome celebrated beauty; and the 


prince of Conde, and the coadjutor de Retz, as 


caprice or intereſt dictated, perſecuted or ſup- 
ported the cardinal Mazarin. The court alter- 


nately abdicated or occupied the capital; and 


the princes of Conde and Conti, with the duke 
of Longueville, were at length the victims of 
their adverſaries artifices; they were ſuddenly 


arreſted, and conveyed to the caſtle of Vincennes; 


the giddy populace, who had regarded their fate 
with indifference, in leſs than a year vented their 
_ diſcontent in loud and opprobrious clamours; | 


and Mazarin, who had cauſed their impriſon- 
ment, was reduced to releafe them in perſon, and 


to ſeek ſhelter erm aps in nn ee - the L 


4 of the multitude. 

During theſe convulſions _— the Nath) 
the fourteenth had attained the age fixed fe 
aſl uming the reigns of government, and neee | * 


3 * 
2 bo” 8 y , 
5 55 : 
K 2, . 
1 » + 
8 AE , 4 
I. 


Jority was ſolemnly declared in es ; but 


he was ſtill influenced by the counſels of his 


ther 's * — to 1 her fond partiality for 


Miri. 


But in France, the enthuſiaſtic kame 7 
3 165 1. of freedom, which had glowed in the 

boſoms of the Engliſh, was ſtill unknown; that 
people indeed again reſumed their arms, and 
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rin: The prince of Conde, ſenſible of the 
- implacable reſentment of the queen, quitted 
Paris to arm in his ſupport the. provinces. of 
|  Guienne, Poitou, and Anjou; and to ally him- 
ſelf with the very Spaniards, on whoſe defeat he 
had founded his martial glory; while the cardi- 
nal, at the head of an army levied at his own ex- 
pence and devoted to his ſervice, reſumed his 
former ſtation, and menaced the deſtruction * ; 
i enemies ? 
The parliament il painted; that i 
5 ah peculiar deteſtation, and even publicly fixed 
'2 price on his head; but with an inconſiſtency 
which characteriſed their proceedings, they alſo _ 
| declared the prince of Conde an enemy to 
the ſtate. While they exhorted the forces that 
the duke of Orleans had raiſed to march againſt 
the former, they ſtrictly prohibited any part of 
the public revenue from being diverted to their 
ſubſiſtence; their reſolutions had at length fallen 
into contempt, and the rival factions diſdaining 
their mediation, prepared to terminate their dif- 
ferences by the ſword. Conde, in league with the 
Spaniards, appeared in the field againſt the king; 


his allegiance, avowed. himſelf the een of 
. the court. 


-6N ear the banks py 55 Loire he hoſtile armies 0 


and the mareſchal Turenne, who had returned to 
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regarded with a jealous eye each others motions ; | 
when the prince, who had traverſed in diſguiſe, 
and through the poſts of his adverſaries, the ex- 
tent of country from Agen to the foreſt of 


5 Orleans, joined his forces, and immediately pre- 


pared to improve the confidence and boldneſs 


with which his preſence had inſpired them. He 


attacked that diviſion of the royal army which 
was poſted at Bleneau, under the command of 
the mareſchal d'Hocquincourt, and in a moment 
theirranks were broken by his impetuous charge. 
The panic in an inſtant communicated itſelf from 
the camp to the court; and the miniſter propoſed 
to ſave the king by flight, and convey him pri- 
vately to Bourges. But this diſgraceful expedi- 
ent was averted by the ſkill and conſtancy of the 
mareſchal Turenne. With the remnant of his 
army he availed himſelf of every favourable ine- 
quality of ground, reſtored the ſinking ſpirits of 
the great, and confirmed in their allegiance the 
wavering multitude; Paris indeed received the 


victor with loud acclamations ; but his popu- 


larity was tranſient; the coadjutor, now become 
cardinal of Retz, no longer the idol of rhe peo- 
ple, governed with abſolute ſway the mind of the 
duke of Orleans, and ftimulated that prince to 
offer himſelf to the citizens as the competitor of 


_ Conde. The commnaiciog genius that diftin- 
* 
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puil ſhe the latter in the field, could: ill FROM to 
the cabals of a faction; the duke of Lorrain, 
who had promiſed to join his arms, was bribed 
to deſert his cauſe by Mazarin; his troops were 
already enervated by the pleaſures of the capital; 
and with ſecret ſatis faction he liſtened to the ap- 
proach of Turenne, hoſe appearance again 


= en him to the praper theatre of his glory. 


In the ſuburbs of Saint Antoine the martial 
train of the prince was encompaſſed and op- 
preſſed by the ſuperior numbers of the royaliſts. 
From a neighbouring eminence the king beheld 
the unequal conflict in which the blood of his 
nobleſt ſubjects was ſhed ; but the citizens f 
Paris affected to maintain a perfect neutrality, and 
ſhut their gates againſt each party; the duke of 
Orleans, with the cardinal de Retz, ſecluded 
himſelf in his palace of Luxembourg; when at 
| length mademoiſelle, the daughter of that prince, 
| taking the part of Conde, whom her father dar- 
ed not aſſiſt, ordered the gates to be opened for 
the wounded, and had the boldneſs to fire the 
cannon of the Baſtile upon the king's troops. The 
royal army retired; but mademoiſeclle ruined her- 
{elf for ever with the king her couſin, by this 


imprudent violence; and cardinal Mazarin, who 


knew the great deſire ſhe had to eſpouſe a crowned 
| E E 2 | | ; head, 
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head, obſerved upon this occaſion that, cc thoſe 
é cannon had killed her huſband.” - | 

| Soon after this action the prince 
of Conde retired from a capital 
diſguſted by his violence and haughty demean- 

or. The parliament declared the duke of Or- 
leans lieutenant general öf the kingdom, and ſtill 
| breathed the ſame fpiriti of animofity towards 
Mazarin. The court, weary of their inceffant 
labours, conſented in appearance to give up that 
miniſter; he was commanded to retire to Bouil- 
on; and no ſooner was the intelligence of his 
exile conveyed to Paris, than the citizens of their 
Sn accord ſent deputies to invite the king to re- 
turn to that city; he entered it amidſt the accla- 
mations of the inhabitants, and by the ſudden 
turn of popular favour beheld himſelf firmly 
ſeated on his throne. The firſt exerciſe of his 
authority was to baniſh the duke of Orleans to 
Blois, who there cloſed the remnant of an inglo- 
"ious life. The cardinal de Retz was alſo arreſt- 
ed, and conveyed from priſon to priſon; while 
the prince of Conde, preſſed by the mareſchal 
Turenne, abandoned in France by almoſt all his 
pauartizans, and feebly ſupported by the Spaniards, 
waged an unſueceſsful war on the frontiers of 
i une 5 


A. D. 16524, 


The 
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The calm which the kingdom en- 
joyed, had been the reſult of the 
baniſhment of Mazarin. Yet ſcarcely was he 
expelled by the general voice of the French na- 
tion, and by the royal declaration, than he was 
recalled by the king; and to his infinite ſur- 
priſe entered Paris once more in full power, and 
without the leaſt diſturbance. The king re- 
ceived him as a father, and the people as a maſ- 


A. D. 1653. 


ter; but the cardinal, amidſt the ſatisfaction of 


this change, could not repreſs his contempt of 
the national levity. The parliament, who had 
before ſat a price upon his head as a public rob- 
ber, now ſent deputies to compliment him; and 
ſoon after paſſed ſentence of death for contumacy 
on the prince of Conde, whom ſo lately they had 
Bonoured as their ally, and even declared 5 
of their forces. | 
The miniſter copied bimſelf with vigour 1 to 


extinguiſh the ſparks of revolt. In Burgundy, 


Bellegarde was defended for the prince of 
Conde, by the count of Bouteville, afterwards | 
ſo celebrated as mareſchal Luxemburgh. It was 


attacked with rival ardour by the duke d'Eper- 


non, at the head of a royal army; yet the gover- 


vor conſented not to ſurrender till a practicable 


breach was made, and then obtained honourable. 
conditions. Brouage and Oleron were purchaſed 
| E e 3 from 


629». 


A. D. 1654. 
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from the count of Oignon; the prince of Conti, 


and the ducheſs of Longueville capitulated in 


Bourdeaux; and the garriſon under the command 


of the count of Marfin was permitted to march 5 


out to join the prince of Condè. 
That prince, in conjunction witk 


| the arch-duke on the fide of the Ne- 
therlands, laid fiege to Arras; but mareſchal Tu- 
renne, after poſſeſſing himſelf of Stenai, advanced 
to the relief of the former town, and forced the 
lines of the beſiegers; the Spaniards were routed 

with bloody ſlaughter ; but the prince of Conde 
ſtill maintained the honour of his name amidſt 
defeat. With two regiments alone he protected 
the fugitives, and repulſed mareſchal d'Hocquin- 
court; the king of Spain acknowledged his. ſer- 
vices in a ſhort and expreſſive letter; 1 have 


heard that all was loſt, and that you ſaved all.” 


The power of the miniſter each day increafed ; 
the prince of Conti ſought his alliance, and ob- 


\ tained the hand of his niece; and the cabals of the 
parliament were broken by the reſolution of 
Lewis. England, whom moſt he dreaded, was 


ruled by Cromwell, under the title of protector; 


and who, after humbling the pride of Holland, 


meditated to deſpoil Spain of her tranſmarine poſ- 
ſeſſions ; while in Sweden, the celebrated queen 
Chriſtina reſigned her throne to her couſin Charles 

Guſtavus, 
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_ Guſtavus, and ſought in the ſhade of private 


life, that happineſs which her turbulent and reſt= - 


leſs diſpoſition would never permit her to enjoy. 
Landreci and Queſnoi were reduced 
by the mareſchal Turenne, and a road 
was opened by theſe acquiſitions into the Spaniſh 
Netherlands. The king in perſon beheld the ſuc- 
ceſsful ſiege of Saint Guillain ; and the Spaniards 
were compelled by the marquis of Merinville to 
_ retire from the walls of Solſonna. Their fleet was 
_ defeated before Barcelona, by that of France, 
_ commanded by the duke of Vendoſme. But even 
theſe ſucceſſes afforded not that ſatisfaction to 
Mazarin, as the treaty. he ſoon after concluded | 
with the protector of England. _ 
That great and proſperous uſurper was equally 
courted and dreaded by all Europe; yet his poli- 
_ tical judgment has been impeached by poſterity, 
when he prefered the alliance of France to that 
of Spain. But Lewis purchaſed the friendſhip of 
his new ally by a conceſſion the moſt ignomini- 
ous, which the magnanimity of his maturer years 
would have diſdained, and which muſt ſolely be 
imputed to the more ſubtle, but leſs honourable, 
policy of his Italian miniſter. Charles the Se- 
cond, and his brother the duke of York, both. 


A. D. 1655. 


ſons to the late king of England, who had ex- 


Om on the ſcaffold, and conſequently the 
Ee 4 1 
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grandſons of Henry the Fourth of France, were 
compelled, at the imperious voice of Cromwell, 


| to quit that kingdom, and to feck an _ 8 


the dominions of Spain. N 

But if the honour of Fraßce ſuf- 
fered ſome diminution in thus with- 
drawing her protection from the unfortunate, 
the advantage to her arms was brilliant and 


A. D. 1656. 


important. Mareſchal Turenne, with the ma- 


reſchal de la Forte, had inveſted Valenciennes, 
and experienced the ſame reverſe of fortune as had 
befallen Conde before Arras. That prince, ſe- 
conded by don John of Auſtria, forced the mare- 
ſehal de la Forte's lines, took him priſoner, and 
relieved Valenciennes. Turenne performed what 
Conde had done before on a fimilar defeat; he 
ſaved the routed army, made head every where 
againſt the victors, and in leſs than a month af- 
terwards laid fiege to * carried the un of la 
Capelle. 

| But the treaty with England aſſured 
dee Turenne of a decided ſuperiority ; 
f cromwell engaged to ſend ſix thouſand infantry 


into Flanders, on condition that the French ſhould 


attempt the reduction of Mardyke, Gravelines, 

or Dunkirk, all of which had been recovered by 

Spain during the late civil commotions, and de- 
+l into REN hands which ever place was ſoaneſt 
| taken; ; 
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taken; but while the mareſchal awaited the ar- 
rival of this reinforcement, he endeavoured. by 
ſurpriſe to make himſelf maſter of Cambrai; he 
had ſcarce encompaſſed. the walls, when the 
prince of Conde, at the head of two thouſand | 
horſe, penetrated through the army of the be- 
| fiegers, and having routed every thing that at- 
tempted to ſtop him, threw himſelf into the town. 
The mareſchal no longer perſiſted in the hopeleſs 
_ enterpriſe, but directed his march toward St. 
- Quintin to meet the Engliſh auxiliaries; ftrength- 
ened by this reinforcement, he ſucceſſively re- 
duced Montmedi and St. Venant, raiſed the fiege 
of Ardres, and concluded the campaign with the 


taking of Mardyke, which, according to the late 


. treaty, was delivered into the hands: of rome: 


1 Welk 


Early in the ſpring the armies re- 
1 their hoſtile operations, which 
had been ſuſpended by the inclemency. of the 
winter. The remonſtrances of Cromwell com- 
manded the acquieſcence of Mazarin; and Tu- 


A. 5. 1658, 


renne was ordered to inveſt. the town of Dunkirk, 


The port was already blocked up by an Engliſh | 
ſquadron, and fix thouſand of the infantry of that 
nation joined the French camp. The prince of 
Conde and Don John of Auſtria. aſſembled all 
their forces, and rene themſelves before the 
| | | city, 
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city, to raiſe the fiege. Turenne quitted his "EW 
to encounter the enemy; and the prince of Conde, 
who was not allowed the diſpoſition of that day, 
turned to the Engliſh duke of Glouceſter, who 
had accompanied him, and aſked him, if he had 
ever ſeen a battle loſt; the reply was in the nega- 
tive; © then,” ſaid the prince, * you will ſee 
% one now.” The event juſtified his diſcern- 
ment. The French and Engliſh charged with 
rival valour ; the Spaniards were broken on every 

fide; and the prince of Conde, who had difplayed 
in the battle the moſt heroic courage, preſerved 
the ſame undaunted countenance in defeat; the 
troops under his immediate command were ſtill 
formidable, and effected their retreat in tolerable 
order; but the reſt of the Spaniſh army was chaced 
to the gates of Furnes, and above nine thouſand 
of the veteran ſoldiers of Spain are en, to 
have fallen in the action and purſuit. 

Dunkirk, though now deſtitute of the moſt dit. . 
tant hope of ſuccour, ſtill rejected the ſummons 
of Turenne, and ſurrendered not till ten days 
after the battle; the garriſon marched out with 
all the honours of war, and Lewis entered in tri- 
umph the proſtrate city; but he was ſoon com- 
pelled to deliver it up to Lockhart, Cromwell's 


ambaſſador; ; and the reluctance af Mazarin was 
n 
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vanquiſhed by the reſolution and menaces of the | 
Protector of England. | 
This was the laſt and moſt important acqui- 1 
gane of that great and ſucceſsful uſurper, who, 

without any eminent qualities of body, or ſhining 

talents of mind, without fortune or illuſtrious 
birth; ſubverted one of the moſt ancient and beſt 


eſtabliſhed monarchies in the world; brought to 8 


trial and executed his ſovereign; compelled the 
royal family to ſeek their ſafety in exile; and re- 
duced to ſubjection three powerful and diſcon- 
tented nations. In the laſt moments the illuſions 
of fanaticiſm, which had been ſo conſpicuous 
in his infant grandeur, ſtill prevailed; and he 
rejected the fatal predictions of his phyficians, 
while his chaplains buoyed up his hopes with the 
aſſurances of a longer exiſtence. His dying 
breath bequeathed his power to his eldeſt ſon, 
Richard, who immediately aſſumed the title of 
Protector, and was eee by ny court of 
France. | 
Mareſchal Turenne, on the ſurrender of 
Dunkirk, turned his arms againſt Furnes and 


Dixmude; theſe ſoon yielded to his victorious 6 


_ aſſaults; the Spaniſh forces, divided in garriſon 
towns, would probably have been ſwept away by 


the torrent of his fortune, had not his career been 


checked by the indiſpoſition of his ſovereign; but 
„ 5 „ 
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no ſooner was the health of Lewis reſtored, than 
| thoſe intrigues which had already agitated the 
court, vaniſhed into air, and Turenne was per- 
mitted to ſwell the long liſt of his conqueſts; 
Oudenarde and Menin opened their gates after a 
faint reſiſtance; the mareſchal de la Forte was 
detached to inveſt Gravelines, and Turenne 
himſelf covered with his army the operations of 
the fiege. The colours of France were ſoon dii- 
played from the walls; the prince of Ligne was 
encountered and routed by the rival of Conde ; 
and Vpres ſubmitted to the victor, and received 
a French garriſon. 

In Italy the current of acceſs Good; though 
not with equal rapidity, in favour of France. The 
duke of Mantua, who: endeavoured to ſtem the 
tide as the ally of Spain, was happy in being ad- 
mitted to a neutrality. Trin, in the Marquiſate 
of Montferrat, was taken by the marquis of Villa; 
and Mortare, in the Milaneſe, ſurrendered to the 
duke of Modena, who ſurvived his conqueſt . 
a few days. 

Ferdinand, the third emperor of Germany, 
had, during the various events of war, ſunk into 
the grave ; ; and the ambition of Mazarin aſpired 
to place the imperial crown on the head of Bewis. 
The mareſchal Grammont was diſpatched for 
this purpoſe to the diet; but the cardinal was 
| — | ſoon 
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ſoon convinced of the futility of his chimerical 
expectations. After an interval of above a year, 
the electors raiſed to the throne Leopold, the ſon 
of the late emperor ; but the policy of France 
embraced the opportunity to confirm the treaty of 
Munſter, and to attach to her intereſt" d of 
the independent princes of Germany! , 
The rigour of winter, which had 
ſuſpended the hoſtile enterpriſes of 
the crowns of Spain and France, had revived in 
the breaſts of their reſpective miniſters the defire 
of peace. The ſucceſs of Turenne in the Spaniſn 
Netherlands had alarmed the former; and Ma- 
zarin was intent on ſecuring the tranquillity of 
the people by the marriage of the king. It has 
been afferted, that from the affection of Lewis to 
the niece of the cardinal, he had at one time 
raiſed his hopes to a royal alliance; but the 
haughty ſpirit of the queen-mother ſoon extin- | 
guiſhed the vain idea, and the daughter of the 
king of Spain and the princeſs of Savoy next 
preſented themſelves to his view; he therefore 
liſtened with pleaſure to the pacific overtures f 
Don Lewis de Haro, who governed Philip the 
Fourth with the ſame n eee as he | 


A. D. 1659. 


Himſelf ruled Lewis. Ryde + 


A ceflation of arms was ünedätely e 
upon; and in the Ile of Pheaſants, on the fron- 
| : * Te, tiers 


* * 
5 
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tiers of the two kingdoms, Mazarin and Don 


. Lewis de Haro appeared as the repreſentatives of 


their reſpective ſovereigns. A conſiderable time 
was conſumed in diſputes about precedency; but 
the Spaniard maintained his equality, and refuſed 
to yield to the dignity of the cardinal, or to the 
ſuperior pretenſions of France; their conferences 
were at length begun, and after four months, were 
concluded by the celebrated treaty of Pyrenees. 
By this treaty Lewis was to receive the hand of 
the infanta with five hundred thouſand gold 
crowns; Alſace and Rouſſillon were confirmed to 
him; but he ſolemnly renounced every ſucceſ- 
Fon that might accrue to him in right of his 
ſpouſe ; and to Charles the Fourth he reſtored the 
duchy of Lorrain ; to Spain the cities of St. Omer, 
Ypres, Menin, and Oudenarde ; and he conſented 
to pardon the prince of Conde. Philip, on his 
fide, extended alſo his clemency to the revolted 
_ Catalans; relinquiſhed Verceil to the duke of 
Savoy ; Reggio to the duke of Modena; his 
whole territories to the duke of Monaco; and to 
the duke of Newburgh the city of Juliers, which 
fror ſeveral years paſt had been ſequeſtered in the 
hands of the houſe of Auſtria. 
A. D. 1659. Charles of England had preſented 
410660. himſelf at the Pyrenees to implore 


the afiſtance of the cardinal and don Lewis de 
. 5 | Haro; 
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Haro; che former refuſed even to ſee Hits, 
and pleaded the alliance of France with the 
Engliſh commonwealth ; but the latter received 
him with that generous civility peculiar to his 
nation. Even the offer of Charles to marry the 
niece of the cardinal was rejected with cold po- 
liteneſs. The condition of that monarch to all 
the world ſeemed deſperate; his friends had 
been baffled in every attempt for his ſervice; the 
ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with the blood of his 

moſt active adherents; their ſpirits were broken 

by tedious impriſonments ; their eſtates were 
overwhelmed by fines and confiſcations. But 

amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, fortune, by a 


ſurpriſing revolution, brought that about which 


| the miniſters of France and Spain might have had 
the honour of undertaking. Richard Cromwell, 
of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition, 
was incapable. of maintaining his dominion by 
- ſanguinary meaſures; he figned his own diſmiſ- 
fion; and with a moderate fortune extended his 
peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old age. 
The committee of ſafety, who had uſurped the 
authority that he had abdicated, were hated and 
deſpiſed ; they were reluctantly compelled. to re- 
ſtore the parliament which they had diſſolved; 
the nation, wearied by contending factions, im- 
patiently looked to the reſtoration of the ancient 
Con- 
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4 conftitution ; >. their wiſhes were ſeconded by the 
loyal declarations of general Monk, who, with 
the government of Scotland, commanded an affec- 
tionate and well-diſciplined army. Charles was 
invited to mount the throne of his anceſtors ; he 
landed at Dover; took poſſeſſion of his kingdom 
without the effuſion of blood, and entered his ca- 
pital amidft the unanimous acclamations of the 
inhabitants. ped 2 
| The Sk of Orleans, the uncle of 
Lewis, had expired at Blois, but little 
noticed, and not all regretted ; his death did not 
interrupt the preparations for the marriage of the 
king of France: that monarch advanced to Saint 
Jean de Luz to receive the hand of his bride; 


A. D. 1660. 


the royal pair returned to Paris, and in their tri- 


umphal entry into that city diſplayed a magnifi- 
cence before unknown ; but though on this occa- 
ion the cardinal indulged the national taſte for 
| ſplendour, in every other reſpect he narrowly cir- 
cumſcribed the expences of the king, and Lewis 
was often reduced to requeſt the loan of that 
wealth, with which the coffers of his miniſter 
overflowed. | | 
Ep ile In the ſilent 0 tion of riches, 
the cardinal had now reached the pe- 
riod which permitted him no longer to enjoy 


them. The treaty of Vincennes with the duke 
5 or 
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| of Lorrain, and which: „ in ſome meaſure towards 
that prince, ſoftened that of Pyrenees, was the 
laſt act of his adminiſtration; nine days after- 
wards he expired; and his concern for his wealth 
was ſtill apparent in the laſt moments of his life. 
By a deed of gift he reſigned his riches to the 
king, and his diſcernment was juſtified by the 
magnanimity of Lewis, who immediately reſtored 
the inſtrument. Though perhaps that monarch 
but little regretted the loſs of a miniſter, whoſe 
yoke ſate heavy on his ſhoulders, yet early taught 


to diſſemble, he aſſumed the external marks of * 


ſorrow, and even honoured his memory by the 
compliment of wearing mourning. 

The adminiſtration and talents of Mazarin have 
been compared with thoſe of Richelieu; but thoſe 
commanding features which diſtinguiſhed the lat- 
ter, are in vain to be ſought for in the former. 
Prudent, ſubtle, and avaricious, he rather en- 
deavoured to ſooth than to command; to deceive 
thin to vanquiſh; and the love of glory, either 
exiſted not in his boſom, or was loſt in his inſa- 
tiate thirſt of gold. That immenſe hoard was ſoon 
afterwards diff pated by the follies and prodigality 
of the marquis of Meilleraie, who had eſpouſed 
his favourite daughter Hortenſia Mancini, and aſ- 
ſumed the title of duke of Mazarin ; while Hor- 
vor t. * tenſia 
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 renfia herſelf, baniſhed from the bed and country 
of her huſband, long ſubſiſted in England on a 


penſion allowed her by the hiberalicy of Charles 
the Second. 


Chapter 
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Chapter the Thirty-fifth. 


/ 


LEWIS ASSUMES THE REINS OF GOVERNMENT=— 
ACQUIRES DUNKIRK—CLAIMS THE SUCCES- 
slox OF FLANDERS—WAR WITH SPAIN 
PEACE OF AIX LA CHAPELLE—INVASION OF 
HOLLAND=>ACQUISITION \ OF FRANCHE COMTE 
—VICTORIES AND DEATH OF TURENNE— 
PEACE OF NIMEGUEN=—WAR RESUMED WITH 
SPAIN, AND TERMINATED BY THE TRUCE OP 
RATISBON— LEAGUE AGAINST FRANCE—RE- 
VOLUTION IN ENGLAND—WAR IN FLANDERS, 
GERMANY, SPAIN, AND ITALY—PEACE OF 


RYSWICK. 


ON the death of Mazarin, Lewis 
the Fourteenth prepared to throw off | 
thoſe ſhackles which the aſcendancy of the miniſ- 
ter had impoſed, and hereafter to aſſume not only 
the enfigns of royalty, but the duties of a king. 
The officers of ſtate, who little expected that 3 
; F f 2 1 55 young: "= 


A. D. 1661, 
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young prince only in his twenty-third year, woutd 
limit the purſuit of his pleaſures, to ſuſtain the 
toils of government, impatiently enquired whom 
they were to apply to? They wereequally ſurpriſed 
and diſappointed, when Lewis anſwered, ** to 
b me;” their aſtoniſhment ſtill increaſed, when 
they found him perſevere. He had conſulted 
his own ſtrength, and made a trial in ſecret of his 
capacity for government; his reſolution once 
taken, he maintained it to the laſt moment of his 
life; he appointed bounds to the power of every 
[- miniſter ; obliged him to give an account of every 
thing at certain hours; reſtored order to the finan- 
ces, and eſtabliſhed diſcipline among the troops. 
In his tranſactions with foreign ſtates, he aſ- 
ned the dignity of his crown with jealous vigi- 
lance; the ambaſſador of Spain at the court of 
London, had on a public entry diſputed the way 
with that of France ; but the firm remonſtrances 
of Lewis extorted from Philip ample ſatisfaction; 
and the Spaniſh monarch diſpatched the count of 
Fuentes with the i important conoeſſion, that the 
„ miniſters of Spain ſhould no longer diſpute the 
5 precedency with thoſe of France.“ With the 
court of Rome he diſplayed equal firmneſs. His 
ambaſſador, the duke of Crequi, had been in- 
ſulted, arid even his carriage fired into by the 


guards of that city ; the king menaced to avenge 
= 08 
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the affront by arms; and he compelled Alexander 
the Seventh, the Roman pontiff, to ſatisfy his ho- 
nour, by erecting a pillar in Rome, e the 
injury and reparation. | * 
The ſatisfaction that he derived A. D. 1661. 
from theſe events was increaſed by 1667. 
the birth of a ſon; and the ſecurity of his kingdom 

was augmented by the purchaſe of Dunkirk. 
Charles the Second, whoſe adverſity had not 
taught him 'ceconomy, was reduced by his profu- 
fion to part with that important place, and Lewis 
obtained it at the price of four hundred thouſand 
pounds. He immediately employed thirty thou- 
ſand men to fortify it by land and ſea; and dug a 
large baſon between the town and the citadel, | 
capable of containing ſeveral men of war. He 
_ extorted ſoon after the ſtrong hold of Marſal from 
the duke of Lorrain. He ſecretly ſupported 


the crown of Portugal againſt that of Spain; but 


though the King of England offered to abandon 
to him all the Spaniſh low countries, provided he 
would ſuffer him to purſue his advantages over 
the Dutch, Lewis rejected the propoſal, which 


would have rendered Charles ſovereign of the 5 


| ſeas; yet the afliſtance he could on that element 
afford his allies, the Hollanders, was feeble and 
unworthy of his greatneſs; but his ſuccours by 


land were more effectual and honourable ; and 
Fry his 


N * * 
. 9 %\ 
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his arms protected them from the martial and 
enterpriſing biſhop of Munſter, whom the gold 
of England had allured to invade the united pro- 


vinces. 


4. P. 1 WAY The e Breda PoatiicHielT the 
. contending powers, but reftored not 


tor a moment the tranquillity of Europe. The 


flame of war was kept alive by the pretenſions 


and ambition of the French monarch. In the 


| filent lapſe of fix years he had repleniſhed bis 
| coffers, created a naval force, augmented his 
_ armies, and provided large magazines and an im- 


menſe quantity of military ſtores. The two 


| miniſters who principally ſhared his confidence 


were Colbert and Louvois. The former in the 
finances, rivalled the fame and abilities of the 


duke of Sully; the latter firſt diſplayed to Eu- 
rope the means of ſubſiſting large armies at a 
diſtance by magazines. The prince of Cond, 
and the mareſchal Turenne were ſtill in the vi- 
gour of their life; and France might juſtly boaſt 


the proud ſuperiority of her ſtateſmen and 15 
generals. 3 
Anne of Auſtria, the 8 


5 
A. 5 8. 
2 ther, who no longer retained her in- 


| . the mind of her ſon, had ſunk unno- 
ticed into the grave; the death of Philip of Spain 


was an event of more importance; he left a ſon, 
Charles 


; 
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charles the Second ; but the queen of France, tie 


iſſue of a former marriage, laid claim to a confi- | 
derable province of the Spaniſh monarchy, even to 


| the excluſion of her brother. By the cuſtom of 


ſome parts of Brabant, a female of a firſt marriage, 


woas preferred to a male of the ſecond ; and Lewis, 


nin open violation of his ſolemn renunciation in 
the treaty of Pyrenees, prepared to vindicate the 
claim of his conſort by arms. 
The king of France with an army of forty FAY 4 
and men, directed by Turenne, paid by Colbert, 
and amply ſupplied by Louvois, burſt into the 
defenceleſs provinces of Flanders. The towus 
without magazines, without fortifications, and 
without garriſons, ſurrendered to Lewis as ſoon 
as he preſented himſelf before them. The ban- 
ners of France were in an inftant diſplayed from 
the walls of Athe, Tournay, Oudenarde, Courtrai, 
Charleroy, and Binche; Liſle alone maintained 
a refiſtance of nine days, and the king returned 
to Paris from a campaign, attended by the moſt 
important acquifitions, but which in its progreſs 
rather reſembled a party of . than an hof- 
tile expedition. 
1 reputation which Turtniie had 
7 acquired i in this enterpriſe, awakened 
the honourable jealouſy of the prince of Conds. 
The inclemency of the ſeaſon could not chill his 
martial ardour, and in the midſt of winter he pro- 


Ff4 poſed 
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poſed. to his ſovereign the invaſion of Franche 
Comte. That province, ſituated on the borders 
of Switzerland, under the protection of the houſe 
of Auſtria, enjoyed its ancient privileges, and 
the hondourable diſtinction of a parliament; the 
inhabitants contented, though poor, were awaken-⸗ 
ed from their humble tranquillity by the diſeor- 
dant trumpet of war. Beſancon, and Salins, the 
two ſtrongeſt towns, were inveſted and reduced 
by the prince of Condè; Lewis haſtened to join 
his. army, and laid ſiege to Dole; in four days 
that city was compelled to open its gates; and in 
three weeks the conqueſt of the entire province 
was completely mchieved. 
But the rapid ſucceſs of Lewis had awakened | 
the envy and the fears of his powerful neigh- 
bours. A triple league was formed by England, 
Holland, and Sweden, to preſcribe bounds. to his 
ambition. The. arbitration of ſo. formidable a 
confederacy could not be rejected. A negocia- 
tion was immediately commenced, and rapidly 
concluded. By the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 
Lewis retained his acquiſitions in Flanders, but 
reſtored Franche Comte to Spain; though even 
by theſe conditions he gained an extenſive terri- 
tory, fruitful and populous, yet he ever after har- 


boured. a deep and implacable reſentment againſt 


Ihe. ſlates of n deputies had dif- 
| fd 
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. the proud and inflexible 1 of repub- . 
licans. 18 
At the moment that e Ggn-. 
20 the treaty of peace, he meditated | 
new wars, and prepared to ſatiate his revenge ; 7 
his firſt attention was directed to create a naval 
force; and his orders were executed by the inde- 
fatigable induſtry of Colbert and Louvois. The 
ſea-ports, which had almoſt ſunk into ruins, again 
erected their heads, were fortified with works | 


A. D. 1670. 


which at once ſerved for their ornament and de- 


fence, and were filled with fixty large men of 
war ready equipped for ſea. The next object of 
his councils was to detach the king of England 
from his alliance with Holland. His brother the 
duke of Orleans had married the fiſter of Charles, 
and the influence of that princeſs was exerted _ 
over the mind of the Engliſh monarch ;/ the ne- 
ceſſities of Charles ſeconded her arts; the ſums 
that his profuſion demanded, and his parliament _ 
denied, were ſupplied by Lewis; and the king 
of England was prevailed upon to relinquiſh the 


moſt ſettled maxims of honour and policy, and _ 


to fign engagements for the deſtruction of Hol- 
land, with whom he had ſo lately united bim- 
ſelf to repreſs the ambition of France. _ 
The ſudden death of the ducheſs of A. D. 1 
Orleans, who had negociated th il. 
: | Hance? 
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. lance, and whoſe fate was accompanied with ſuf. 
picions of poiſon, threw a gloom over the courts, 
but did not impede the preparations of the con- 
federate monarchs. The liberality of Lewis ex- 
tended itſelf to Sweden, and Charles the Eleventh | 
ſubſcribed the new teague ; while the biſhop of 
Munſter, greedy of wat and plunder, and natu- 
rally an enemy of the Dutch, readily concurred 

in the meaſures concerted for their deſtruction. 
But if the alliances and armaments 1 1 
of Charles and Lewis were formida- * 
ble, the pretences they aſſigned for their hoſtile de- 
ſigns were frivolous and contemptible. The for- 

mer complained that the cuſtomary honours had 

been refuſed to the Engliſh flag, and that pic- 
tures injurious to the reputation of the Engliſh | 
had been encouraged; the latter maintained 
greater dignity, if undiſguiſed violence and in- 
juſtice can merit that appellation; he pretended 
that the behaviour of the Hollanders had been 
ſuch that it did not conſiſt with his glory py 
longer to bear. 

At the moment that the United Provinces» were 
menaced by ſuch powerful enemies, they could 
derive but little ſatisfaction from the review of 
their domeſtic ſituation. Two factions at that 
time agitated the republic. The one headed by 


John de Wit, grand penſionary, a man equally 
. 2 ent 
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eminent for greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and 
for integrity, but who regarded with jealouſy the 


leaſt ſhadow of abſolute authority; the other leſs 


attached to the exterior of liberty, defirous of 
reſtoring the ſtadtholderſhip, and of inveſting 
the prince of Orange with the poſts and . | 
ties of his anceſtors. 
1” Into this country burſt Lewis the Fourteenth, 
at the head of an army formidable from its num- 
bers and diſcipline, but ſtill more ſo from the 
| kkill and experience of Turenne, Conde, Lux- 
emburg, and Vauban. De Wit had expected his 
attack on the fide of Maeſtricht, and provided 
that town accordingly ; but the king of France 
taking advantage of his alliance with Cologne, 5 
invaded the provinces from that quarter. He 
paſſed the Meuſe at Viſat, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Orſoi, reduced in four days Burik, Weſel, Eme- 
rik, and Rhimberg; and preſſed forwards to the 
Rhine. To all the other calamities of the Dutch, 
was added the extreme drought of the ſeaſon, 
which diminiſhed the greateſt rivers; the French 


cavalry, animated by the preſence of their ſove- 


reign, plunged into the ſtream; a few Dutch re- 
giments on the oppoſite bank made but a feeble 
reſiſtance, and the celebrated paſſage of the 

Rhine, the lub ject of ſo much panygeric, was 
atchieved 
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rnd without i and almoſt without 
%% ᷣ ᷣ ᷣ io gow 77 5 
Each ſucceſs added courage to the conque- 
rors, and ſtruck the vanquiſhed with diſmay; and 
every hour brought intelligence of ſome freſh 
acquiſition. A liſt of defenceleſs cities that 
opened their gates on the appearance of an ene- 
my, can afford neither inſtruction nor entertain- 
ment to the reader. It will be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that in little more than a month three pro- 
vinces, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht, 
were in the hands of Lewis; Groningen was 
threatened; Friezeland lay expoſed; and the 
only difficulty that preſented itſelf was in Holland 
and Zealand. Condè and Turenne exhorted the 
king to diſmantle all the towns that he had taken, 
except a few, and preſs on to new conqueſts ; 
but Lewis liſtened to the + counſels of Louvois, 
who prevailed on him to ſtrengthen his acquiſi- 
tions with new fortifications ; a project which, by 
weakening the main army, proved fatal to his am- 
bitious deſigns. 
But at ſea the Dutch maintained their former 
renown, and engaged with alacrity the combined bh. 
fleets of two powerful/nations. De Ruyter, their 
admiral, on this occaſion acquired immortal ho- 


. and acknowledged, that of two and thirty 
| actions 
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actions which he had beheld, this combat was 
the moſt obſtinately diſputed. The loſs ſuſtained 


by the two fleets was nearly equal; the approach 
of night at length ſuſpended the fury of the 


combatants ; and both retired to their reſpective 


harbours to repair the damages which they; had 
ſuffered. 
But the glory of de Rs could not rh 
his countrymen to. emulate his conduct by land; 
the ſtates determined to implore the pity of the 
combined monarchs; but the conditions that 


Lewis preſcribed were little better than articles 


of ſlavery. All the towns on the other ſide of 
the Rhine were to be ceded, with Nimeguen, | 
and ſeveral in the heart of the provinces; the 
roman catholic religion was every where to be re- 
eſtabliſhed ; and a medal was annually to be pre- 
ſented to the French court, importing that the 
Hollanders retained: their freedom by the mode- 
ration of Lewis. { 
The indignation. of the ads at terms ſo fa- 
tal and diſgraceful, broke out in open and violent 
ſeditions. Inſtead of arming to meet the haugh- _ 
ty conqueror, they diſcharged their rage on their 
own unhappy miniſter. The unfortunate De Wit, 
and his brother Cornelius, were torn to pieces by 
the frenzy of the populace ; the moſt ſhocking 
indignities were exerciſed on their diſmembered 
| | | limbs; 
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limbs; and the united voice of the people in- 
veſted with the ſole adminiſtration William prince 
of Orange. 
That prince, though only in the twenty-ſecond 5 
year of his age, gave ſtrong indications of all 
thoſe great qualities by which his life was after- 
wards diſtinguiſhed. The whole tenor of his 
demeanor ſuired extremely the genius of the 
people whoſe councils he was called to direct. 
Silent and thoughtful, he poſſeſſed a ſound and 
Ready underſtanding; was firm in his reſolu- 
tions, and indefatigable in bufineſs ; never ſuf- 
fered pleaſure to allure, or danger to intimidate, 
him. His appointment once more animated the 
drooping ſpirits of his countrymen ; they re- 
folved, if unable to maintain their freedom in 
Europe, to fly to their ſettlements in the Indies, 
and erect a new republic in thoſe remote regions, 
While, to check the preſent progreſs of the vic- 
tor, they called to their aſſiſtance that deſtructive 
element, againſt which they had formerly ſo di- 
ligently fortified themſelves; and opening the 
fluices, laid the adjacent country under water, 
Lewis had made his triumphal entry into 
Utrecht, but he now quitted a campaign in which 
the difficulties of war were increaſed, and the 
hopes of conqueſt were diminiſhed. He re- 
1 to his capital to enjoy the acclammations 


of 


— 


widely the flames of war. The em- 
peror and Spain openly declared themſelves the 

allies of the Dutch; and the houſe of Auſtria 
was now engaged to protect thoſe provinces 
which during ſo many years ſhe had endeavoured 
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1 his ſubjecks for ſatceſſes which he owed. to. 


the merit of his generals, or to the panic of his 


enemies. But already a confederacy was formed 
to ſet bounds to his aſpiring ambition. Spain 
privately aſſiſted, and the emperor. openly ſup- 
ported, the United Provinces ; Luxemburgh was 


_ diſappointed in an attempt on the Hague, and 
the biſhop of Munſter was N from the walls 
of Groningen. 


The enſuing year cd more 1 14175 


to oppreſs. De Ruyter ſtill maintained his repu- 
tation at ſea, and encountered in a ſecond and 


indeciſive action the combined fleets of France 


and England. A third that ſoon after enſued, 


though equally obſtinate and bloody, ſtill left 
the victory doubtful. But Lewis at the head of 


a numerous army inveſted, and ina week reduced 


Maeſtricht. The prince of Orange in return 
laid ſiege to Naerden; and the ſucceſs of that 


enterpriſe confirmed the confidence of his coun- 


trymen; he immediately after directed his march 
to join Montecuculli, the imperial general, who 


on the . of the Rhine was oppoſed to Tu- 


renne; 


1 a 
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renne; the artful conduct of that commander 
eluded the penetration of the mareſchal, and he 
ſuddenly fat down before Bonne. Under the 
walls of that city he was joined by the prince of 


Orange, who with ſimilar addreſs had deceived 


and eſcaped the vigilance of the French gene- 
rals. Bonne ſoon ſurrendered to their combined 
arms; ſeveral other places in the electorate of 
Cologne fell into their hands ; the communica- 
tion between France and the United Provinces 
was cut off; and Lewis was obliged to recal * 
forces, and abandon all his conqueſts with greater 
rapidity than he had at firſt made them. 
. The firm remonſtrances of the 
Engliſh pasliament, and the clamours 
of his people, compelled Charles to conclude a 
peace with the United Provinces. But while he 
reluctantly deſerted his ally Lewis, he ſtill in- 
fiſted that ten thoufand men whom he had de- 
tached to reinforce the army of that monarch , 
ſhould not be recalled, though he conſented 0 
bind himfelf by a ſecret article of the treaty 
never to recruit them. Even this reinforcement, 
ſmall as it might ſeem, was neceſſary to the va- 
rious enterpriſes of the French king. The em- 
poire, Spain, and Holland, were now firmly united 
againſt him. The biſhop of Munſter and the 


elector of Cologne had been compelled: to re- 
. nounce 
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nounce- his alliance ; yet TY continued to make 
head every where againſt his enemies, and even 
meditated new conqueſts. With a powerful army 
in perſon he again invaded Franche Comte 3 
laid fiege to and again carried Beſancon; and in 
hx weeks reduced the whole province, which has 
ever fince remained annexed to the dominions of 
France. ; 

In Flanders os allied abi: was \ comb 
by the prince of Orange, and the French by the 
prince of Conde. The former, encouraged by 
his ſuperior numbers, endeavoured to penetrate 
into France; but in the attempt he raſhly ex- 
poſed at Seneffe a wing of his army, and his ac- 
tive adverſary failed not to ſeize and improve 
the advantage. But the prince of Orange amply 
compenſated for his error by his behaviour in the 
obſtinate and bloody action that enſued ; he ral- 
lied his diſmayed troops, led them to the charge, 
and puſhed the martial veterans of France. The 
conflict was continued for ſome time after ſun- 
ſet, till darkneſs parted tha combatants, and left 
the victory undecided. But the conduct of Wil. 
lian was ſtamped by the applauſe of his generous 
antagoniſt; ** the prince of Orange,” ſaid Conde, 
has acted in every thing like an old captain, 
* except venturing his 1 too like a YRung ſol- 


ec dier.“ 


7 


thy 
* D 
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In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much 
ſuperior enemy, all that military {kill which by 
long experience, profound reflection, and great 
genius, he had been able to acquire. By a ſud- 
den and forced march he attacked and defeated. 

at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, 
tze general of the imperialiſts, and afterwards 
extended his bloody devaſtations over the palati- 
nate. Seventy thouſand Germans deluged Al- 
face ; they were ſurpriſed by the unexpected ap- 
pearance of Turenne ; a confiderable detachment 
| was cut in pieces at Mulhauſen; the elector of 
Brandenburg, who had been entruſted with the 
chief command, was routed by the active vigi- 
lance of the mareſchal near Colmar; a third body 
ſuffered the ſame fate at Turkheim ; and this for- 
midable hoſt, baffled and diſperſed, was happy to 
evacuate Alſace and repaſs the Nhine 5 
415. + Fog To oppoſe Turenne, the imperial- 
2.2 ifts recalled their celebrated general 
- Montecueulli. The object of the latter was to 
penetrate into Alface, Lorrain, or Burgundy; 
the aim of the former was to guard the French 
frontiers, and diſappoint all the ſchemes of his 
enemy. The banks of the Rhine was the theatre 
on which their ſkill was diſplayed. Each en- 
countered the other with perſeverance, penetra- 
tion, and activity; 3 but on the moment that they 
” were 


were on the point of ſtaking their reputation on 


the fate of a battle near the village of Saltzbach, 
Turenne was killed by a cannon ball as he was 


reconnoitring a ſituation to erect a battery. The 
news of his fate impreſſed the king, the court, 
and the people, with the deepeſt ſorrow; but it 
was in the camp that his loſs was moſt ſeverely _ 
felt and ſenſibly regretted. Montecuculli, who 
had for three months been kept on the other fide 
of the Rhine by the abilities of the mareſchal, 
- paſſed that river the moment he heard Tu- 
renne was no more; he penetrated into Alſace; 
and the French, who had lately aſpired to victory, 
eſteemed themſelves happy in eſcaping defeat, 
and effecting a retreat under the conduct of de 
Lorges, nephew to the deceaſed general. 
Part of the German army, after the death of 
Turenne, had formed the ſiege of Treves, and 
mareſchal Crequi, with the troops that he could 
aſſemble, advanced to the relief of that place. 
His negligence expoſed him to a total and bloody 
defeat; with four attendants only he eſcaped into 


Treves, and endeavoured by a vigorous defence 1 


to efface his diſgrace; but the garriſon at length 
mutinied ' againſt his authority; they opened the 
gates to the enemy; and fince he refuſed to fign 
the capitulation they had made, they delivered 


: T0 "ID 4 — to the imperialiſts. . 
| Gg2 15 Lewis 
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Lewis in perſon had taken the field in Flan- 
ders, and was oppoſed by the prince of Orange 
| with an equal army ; each party was unwilling to 

hazard a general engagement without ſome viſi- 
ble advantage. The monarch: ſoon after re- 


turned to Verſailles, and the late diſaſters in _ 


Germany induced him to recal the. prince' of 
Conde to make head againſt Montecuculli, The 
prince on this new held confirmed the opinion 


. of his ſuperior genius. He compelled the Ger- 
mamans to raiſe the ſieges of Hagenau and Saverne; 
hae cluded their attempts to force him to a battle; 


and at length conſtrained them to repaſs the 
the Rhine. With this campaign he cloſed the 
long ſeries of his martial toils and glory; the 
remnant of his life he paſſed in honourable retire- 
ment at Chantilly ; while Montecuculli, full of 
years and fame, withdrew at the ſame time from 
the ſcene of action, unwilling to expoſe that re- 
putation in conteſts with younger adverſaries, 
which he had acquired as the rival of Conde Mn 
Turenne, 

Though 5 death of Take, 440 | 
the retreat of Conde, deprived Lewis 
of two commanders, whoſe military- talents have 
ſeldom been equalled, and never excelled, yet the 
vigour and diſcipline that they had infuſed into 

the armies, ſtill nn to open the road to 
„ victory. 


A. D. 1676. 
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| victory. The Hollanders chenitelves ſoon after _ 


ſuſtained a loſs which plunged them in the ſame 


| honourable ſorrow as France had lately felt. Meſ- 
ſina had revolted, and a fleet under the duke de 
Vivonne was diſpatched to ſupport the rebels; 
the Dutch ſent a ſquadron to aſſiſt the Spaniards; 
an engagement enſued ; and de Ruyter, the Tu- 
renne of Holland, received a wound which put 
an end to his glorious life; the Dutch diſmayed _ 
at his death, retired in confuſion ; yet the advan- 


tage the French obtained was but tranſient 3 and 


they were ſoon after reduced to evacuate Meſſina, 
at the moment that they flattered themſelves with 
the hope of becoming maſters of it. | 
In Germany, Charles the Fifth, the new dike : 


of Lorrain, who ſucceeded his uncle Charles the ; 
Fourth, and who like him was ftripped of his 


dominions, had recovered Philipſburgh ; but he 
yainly endeavoured to penetrate into his own ters 
ritories ; Mareſchal Crequi ranſomed from con- 
finement, and grown - more prudent by his de- 
feat, defended the entrance into Lorrain, and in 


repeated actions baffled and e che unfor- = | 


tunate duke. i 
In Flanders Lewis himſelf NEE 105 the geld, 
and provided with ample magazines, began his 
operations, while the enemy's cavalry were unable 
0 And forage in the open country. The Spaniſh 
| G 83 towns 
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towns ill fortified, made but a feeble refiſtance ; 

in the month of April he laid ſiege to Conde, and 
took it by ſtorm in four days; while the duke of 
Orleans inveſted Bouchain, he poſted himſelf to 
ſuch advantage as to hinder the confederates from 
relieving it, or fighting but under great diffi- 


culties; the prince of Orange, after ſurmounting 


a variety of obſtacles, came indeed in fight of 
the French army, but his induſtry ſerved only to 
render him a ſpectator of the ſurrender of Bou- 
chaine; both armies ſtood in awe of each other, 
and were unwilling to hazard an action which 
might be attended with the moſt important con- 
ſequences, Satisfied with his new acquiſitions, 
and the glory he had gained, Lewis retired to 


| Verſailles, and entruſted his army to the com- 


mand of mareſchal Schomberg ; on his depar- 
ture William inveſted Maeſtricht; but Schom- 
berg, who had taken Aire, immediately advanc- 
ed to the relief of that place, and the prince was 
compelled reluctantly to retire. 
During the various operations of the hoſtile 
armies, the language of peace had been reſum- 
ed, and a congreſs had been eſtabliſhed at Nime- 
guen under the mediation of the king of Eng- 
land ; the Dutch loaded with debts, and haraſſed 
_ k tunes, were deſirous of putting an end to the 


But — to their When. the emperor 
| and 


"ah 5 
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and the king of Spain, induced them to try the 

conſequencts of another campaign; and the 
prince of Orange urged by motives of honour, 
of ambition, and of animoſity againſt France, 
endeavoured to keep them ficady t to this reſo- 
lution. f 
| Lewis was alſo ſincerely defirous of A D. 166 
peace; his kingdom was exhauſted > 
by the violent efforts that ſhe had made ; but the 

| monarch was conſcious that a good treaty could 
only be attained by a vigorous war. In February 
he laid fiege to Valenciennes, and carried it by 
ſtorm 3 he next inveſted Cambray and Saint 
Omer. The prince of Orange advanced to the 
relief of the latter place, and was encountered by 
the French, commanded by the duke of Orleans, 


the brother af the king, and mareſchal Luxem- 


burg. The former concealed beneath the effemi» 
nate manners of a woman, a courage the moſt ar- 


dent, and the latter had been the conſtant friend h 


and pupil of the great Conde. By a maſterly 
movement of that general, William was defeated, 


and compelled to ſeek ſhelter under the walls ß 


pres; but Lewis, jealous of his brother's fame, 
who had ſought glory in the thickeſt ranks of the _ 


_ enemy, liſtened to the victory with ſmall figns of 


external ſatis faction, and never afterwards en- 
| truſted the duke with the chief command. Cam- 
| . G g „„ bray 


1 the cer of the campaign. 
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bray and Saint Omer ſoon ſurrendered, and N | 
3 5 


Negociations for peace were ail | 


4. b. 1678 Wontinded, and Charles of England 


baving beſtowed the hand of his niece on the 
prince of Orange, ſeemed fincerely defirous of 
acquieſcing in the wiſhes of his people, and of 
protecting the provinces. The king of France 
had taken the field with his uſual readineſs, and 
had redueed Ypres and Ghent, and the army 
under Luxemburg had inveſted Mons, when 
Van Beverning, the Dutch ambaſſador, alarmed 
at his progreſs, and conſcious of the unſteady | 
councils of England, at Nimeguen ſigned the 
treaty of peace with the minifters of France ; by 
this treaty Lewis ſecured the pofſcfiion of Franche 
Comte, together with Cambray, Aire, Saint 
Omer, Valenciennes, Tournay, Ypres, Bou- 
chaine, Caſſel, &c. and agreed to reſtore to 
Spain only Charleroi, Courtrai, Oudenarde, Athe, 
* Ghent, and Leonbourgh; while in the north, his 
ally the king of Sweden was reinſtated in thoſe 
dominions of which he had been ſtripped by the 
Joint forces of Denmark and Germany. pn 
The king of Spain and the emperor reluctantly 
and ſucceſſively ſubſcribed to theſe hard condi- 
tions; which were conſidered by the prince of 
_ _ equal * The day after they 
Were 
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were ſigned he attacked, near Mons, and gained 


ſome advantage over, Luxemburg, who reſted ſe- 


cure on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the 
war finiſhed; William had alſo reaſon to believe 


the peace was ſigned, though not formally notij- 


fied; and he wanronly ſacrificed the lives of many 


brave men on both ſides, who fell 3 in this un 
and well conteſted action. 1 
The tempeſt of war which had ſo 4. D. Mg 


long agitated Europe, Was ſucceeded ü 1083. 285 
by four years of peace. Lewis, whoſe reſtleſs D 


ambition was ever awake, diligently employed _ 
each moment in preparations for future conqueſts; 
even the treaty that he had ſo lately ſigned at Ni- 
meguen could not ſuſpend his inſatiate thirſt for 
dominion ; by treachery he poſſeſſed himſelf f 


the imperial city of Straſburgh ; he purchaſed 
Caſal of the duke of Mantua; and diſpoſſeſſed the 


elector Palatine and the elector of Treves of the 


lordſhips of Falkemburg, Germaſheim, and Val. 1 


dentz. Ports and harbours were conſtructed at 
Breſt and Toulon; the docks were filled with ſhips 
of war, the army was augmented, and the maga- 
Zines repleniſhed ; while the people enriched by 


arts and commerce willingly ſubmitted to new _ 


impoſts, and cheerfully e, under their 
burthens. 


Ihe death of the. queen was. an A. D. 1684. 
event but little regarded by Lewis, 1687. 


Who 


— 
5 
* 
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who already felt that paſſion for madame de 
Maintenon, which accompanied him through 
the reſt of his life; he was doubtleſs impreſſed 
with more real concern at the loſs of Colbert, 


1 whoſe {kill and integrity as a financier had-greatly 


contributed to his conqueſts ; ti at miniſter ſunk 
into the grave when the ambition of the king 
had juſt rekindled the flame of war; on preten- 
ces the moſt frivolous, Lewis had demanded 
Aloſt of the Spaniards; and on their refuſal had 
ſeised on Luxemburg; the indignation of Spain 
bad impelled her to an open declaration of war 

againſt her baughty enemy; but her own weak- 
neſs, and the ſituation of the other powers of Eu- 
rope, compelled her to ſign at Ratiſbon a truce 
for twenty years, which left Lewis i in the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of Luxemburg. 

With equal injuſtice that monarch had bom- 
barded Genoa, and reduced the republic to ſue 
for peace in the moſt abject manner, for having 
ſtipulated ro build ſome gallies for the Spaniards; 
but greater glory accompanied the expeditions 
againſt Algiers ; and thoſe licentious rovers, after 
beholding the greateſt part of their city reduced 
to aſhes, ſubmitted to releaſe ſeveral hundreds of 
_ chriſtian captives. Yet vanity or intereſt were 
the ſole motives that actuated the ſovereign. of 
France; and while he braved the ſpiritual cen- 
| ſures 
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ſures af the Roman pontiff, and ſtripped that ſee 


of Avignon, he revoked the edicts of Nantz, re» 


vived the perſecution againſt the proteſtants, and 
drove by his miſtaken policy into exile above five 


hundred thouſand of the moſt uſeful * indus: 


trious inhabitants of France. 1 


Lewis diſcovered too late that the e of | 
conqueror and perſecutor are incompatible z 


bi weakening his own kingdom by the ba- 


niſhment of myriads, the melancholy fate of the _ 
refugees had inflamed againſt him all the proteſt- 


ant nations of Europe. The prince of Orange, 
who well knew how to avail himſelf of the gene» 
ral indignation, had by his intrigues 'and influ- 
ence formed a league at Avgſburg, where the 
whole empire united in its defence againſt the 
French monarch ; Spain and Holland became 
parties in the ſame alliance; the acceſſion of Savoy 
was afterwards obtained ; and Sweden and Den- 
mark ſeemed to favour the ſame cauſe. 
The knowledge of this league had 
not eſcaped the vigilance of the bing -- | 


of France; and to anticipate the deſigus of the 


confederates, he had invaded the empire, and 


day more plainly pointed to a new revolution. 
| Charles the Second had expired at variance with 


A.D. 1688, : 


laid ſiege to Philipſburg ; but his attention was : 
_ engrofled by the affairs of England, which every 


Ee og 
ws 
—- 4 
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is parliament, and deſpiſed by his people. His 
brother the duke of York, as James the Second, 
ſucceeded to the throne ; the misfortunes of his 
father ſerved not to reſtrain the raſh zeal and 
bdlind obedience of that prince for the church 
df Rome. He openly violated the laws of his 
country, he endeavoured to ſubvert the eſtabliſh- 
ed religion, and compelled his ſubjects to ſeek | 
their ſafety in revolt, and to call to their protec- 
tion the prince of Orange. 10 
William, who had married the daughter of 
that monarch whom he was ſummoned to op- 
poſe, liſtened with pleaſure to ſolicitations which 
were at once enforced by policy and religion; he 
_ diligently collected a formidable fleet, levied ad- 
ditional troops, and raiſed confiderable ſums of 
money ; but Lewis's envoy at the Hague pene- 
trated into the real object of his preparations, and 
informed his maſter of his diſcovery. The king 
of France immediately conveyed the intelligence 
to James; at the ſame time he offered to rein- 
force the #ogliſh fleet with a French ſquadron, 
to ſend over any number of troops, or to march 
into the Netherlands and engage the Dutch in 
the defence of their own country; but theſe pro- | 
poſals were rejected by the king of England, who 
dreaded to increaſe the diſaffection of his ſub- | 
Jects by fo un I an alliance. 


At 
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At length the prince of Drona ſat fail, and 


after encountering a violent tempeſt at ſea, ] landed 
at Torbay on the coaſt of Devonſhire; he was or 
joined by the principal nobility of the iſland, and 


the integrity of his enterpriſe was fortified by the 


appearance of the princeſs Anne, the other daugh· | 


ter of James ; that unfortunate prince deſerted by 
his ſubjects, his favourites, and his children, 
yielded to the torrent, abdicated the throne, and 
ſought ſhelter with his infant ſon and queen in 


France; Lewis receiyed the royal fugitives with 


every mark of reſpect and aſſurance of ſupport; „ 
while the gratitude of the Engliſh placed their 
eroyn on the head of the prince of Orange; and 
that monarch, as William the Third, prepared to 
aſſert his own dignity, and to vindicate the liber- 


ties of Europe. 
England and Holland, thet two great A P. 7630. 


maritime powers of Europe, the em- 41086589. 


pire and Spain, with the greateſt part of Italy, 


were now united againſt France; but her mo- 

narch ſtill confided in his former fortune, and his --- 
enemies acknowledged his preparations | were 
worthy of the important conteſt, Philipſburg 
was taken; Manheim, F rankendal, Spires, 


— 8 


Worms, and Oppenheim, ſurrendered ; and the 


fruitful country of the palatinate was, at the un- 
 Felenting voice of Lewis, conſigned to deſtruc- 


3 — tion; 
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tion ; her towns were reduced to aſhes, her fertile 
fields became a deſert, and the wretched people, 
driven from their habitarions by the fury of the 
flames and the brutality of the ſoldiers, were left 
to periſh by famine and the inclemency of the 
| ſeaſon; ſuch were the means by which the king 
of France endeavoured to intimidate his enemies 

and protect his frontier; yet the former were 
rather exaſperated than variquiſhed ; and the im- 


perial armies, under the duke of Lorrain, re- 


ſutned their courage, and covered the 2551 
cities of Bonn and Mentz. 
A. D. 1689. But the grand object of Lois" was 
40696. to reſtore to his dominions the fugi- 
tive James; that unhappy ptince had ill a ſtrong 
party in Ireland ; and the friendſhip of France li- 
| berally furniſhed him with arms and ammunition | 
of every kind; a conſiderable fleet was fitted out 
© ro ſecond his efforts, and in its courſe encountered 
the ſquadrons of England and Holland in an in- 
deciſive engagement; he was received into Lime- 
tic, and his firſt ſucceſs exceeded his moſt ſan- 
guine expectations; but his career was checked 
by the {kill of the duke of Schomberg; and on 
the banks of the Boyne he was vanquiſhed by the 
 faperior fortune and genius of William. James 
himſelf abandoned the day with a precipitation 


| 7 e of the crown he aſpifcd to, and haſtil7 


returned 
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returned to France; while his ſucceſsful. rival, 
by his valour and conduct, extorted the applauſe 
of his enemies, and eſtadliſhed his tottering throne; 

2 deſultory war was maintained for ſome time 
after the flight of James, till Ireland gradually 
withdrew from the ſupport of a prince who had 
deſerted her, and FANNY to the eee of 
William. EET 
In Flanders the Wed XFrluniteds was ws 7 
feated by the prince of Waldeck, and Lewis, to 
retrieve this diſaſter, again entruſted his forces in 
the Netherlands to the mareſchal duke of Lux- 
emburgh. In the plains of Fleurus, near Char- 
leroi, thar general avenged the injured glory of 
his country; the prince of Waldeck was defeated 
with the loſs of fix thouſand killed and eight. 
thouſand taken priſoners ; yet the victor acknow- | 
ledged the gallantry of the vanquiſhed ; Prince 
Waldeck,“ ſaid he, © ought always to remem- 
ber the French cavalry; and I ſhall never for- 

get the Dutch infantry.” 4455 
In the enſuing campaign Lewis 
himſelf was preſent at the ſiege of 
Mons; and retired, after the ſurrender of that 
eity, to Verſailles; while William, who had 
haſtened from Ireland to oppoſe mareſchal Lux - 
emburgh, concluded the campaign finiſhed, and 
repaired to the Hague ; the mareſchal embraced 
8 the 


A. D. 1691 = ; 


e — 2 Hw－wœ—ĩ‚— 8 boys 


* were ene by the fire of the victors; ; 
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the moment of his abſence, and by a Forged march 
ſurpriſed and routed the rear of the confederates 


| commanded by the prince of Waldeck. 


On the frontiers of Germany, and in Spain, a „ * 


= feeble and deſultory war was carried on with v8. 


rious ſucceſs ; but in Piedmont, Victor Ame-. 
deus, duke of Savoy, a prinee brave, penetrating, 
and active, was oppoſed by the mareſchal Catinat, 


who: had relinquiſhed the early ſtudy of the” law 
for the more glorious profeſſion of arms; and who 
| amidſt camps cultivated the maxims of philoſo- 


phy. At Saluces he triumphed. over the duke of 


Savoy in a bloody and obſtinate encounter and 


the conqueror ſoon reduced to the authority of 
Lewis the greateſt part of Savoy and Piedmont. 
_ In two engagements the fleet of 


A. D. 1698. France had at leaſt maintained an 


equality - with thoſe of England and Holland; 
and Lewis, ſtill anxious to reſtore the ſhattered 


| fortunes of James, determined to hazard. a gene- 


ral action, and, if victorious, to invade England. 
The hoſtile fleets: met in the channel near Cape 
Ia Hogue, and Tourville, the French admiral, 


obeyed the orders of his ſovereign ; but the ſupe- 


rior numbers of the confederates ſoon decided the 
fate of the day. The French admiral's own ſhip, | 
with twenty more of the largeſt veſſels of his 


and 
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and James, with a figh of deſpiir, beheld, from 


neighbouring eminence, the gloomy flame which 


for ever blaſted the fond e he had 
nouriſhed, - * e 5 
But on land "RES nil mm A. D. tg 0 
his: ſuperiority ; Namur, the ſtrongeſt + - 
fortreſs of the Netherlands, was ee 7 
the fight of William; and though the activity 
and vigilance of that monarch ſurpriſed the French 
camp at Steenkirk; yet the battle was reſtored by 
the abilities of Luxemburgh, and the kindred yas 
lour of the princes of the blood 3 and the king of _ 
England, after the moſt daring efforts, was in · 
dignantly compelled to give the ſignal of retreats 


| The next year he ſtill experienced a more deci- 


- tive defeat; at Landen the army of the confede- 
rates was broken with the loſs of eight thouſand 
men; Huy and Charleroy were the prey of the 
vitors ; while Lewis repaired by his induſtry his 
late diſaſters at ſea, and once more POM the 
ſovereignty of that element. 
Huy was recovered in the enſuing A. D. TOY 


campaign by. William; and Luxem- 695. 5 


E burgh, who had ſo often triumphed over chat 
monarch, ſoon after found from diſeaſe that death 
| which he had in vain courted in fields of battle; 
the duke of Savoy eluded. the vigilance of Cati- 
nat, penetrated into Dauphinè , and retaliated the 
Wh. Hh  - mileries 


\ 
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miiferies' of the Palatinate. While France aps 
peared the object of euvy to neighbouring ſtates, = 
| her diſtreſs each day increaſed with the number 
of her victories ; her provinces were depopulated 
to recruit her fleets and armies; the ravages of 
war were attended by thoſe of famine; and 
amidſt his glories the monarch was heard fre- 
| quently to ſigh for peace. The king of England, 
 nhimated by the death of Luxemburgh, had in- 
_ veſted Namur; and though that city was obſti- 
andy defended by the mareſchal Boufflers, it was 
obliged to capitulate in the fight of the French 
army commanded by Villeroi, who could only 
gratify his reſentment by che ee bom 
bardmmest of Briffels. 
2. 5. ' he. To dim liſh the numbers of his 
ates, the king of- France opened 
2 negociation with the duke of Savoy; and Ama- 
deus was'eafily induced to prefer his intereſt to 
che faith he had pledged to his allies. He re- 
© ceived again his dominions with four millions of 
livres to repair the damages they had ſuſtained ; 
Lewis at the fame time engaged to him his con- 


ſtant protection, and promiſed his ſecond ſon, the 


duke of Burgundy, to the princeſs of Savoy. 
Though this treaty ſecured France on the fide of 
Italy, yet her coaſts were continually alarmed and 


«Qed mr the deſcents of * 6 and Lewis 
ä | beheld 9 


mY Ss. . 
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ng beheld with concern that people mg reſume 

their naval ſuperiority. 5 7 
In Flanders the mareſchal Catinat A.D. 0 

Jeduerd Athe ; in Spain the duke f We 


Vendome, grandſon to Henry the Fourth, gained 1 


a glorious victory; he inveſted Barcelona, and 
be prince of Heſſe Darmſtadt, who defended that 
city with a garriſon of ten thouſand men, was, 
after a gallant reſiſtance, compelled to capitu- 
late; in America, Pointis, with a French ſqua- 
5 | fron, ſurpriſed Carthagena and the loſs ſuſ- 
| tained by Spain in the plunder of that place was 
eſtimated at thirty millions of livres ; on the other 
hand Lewis in vain attempted to fix the crown 


of Poland on the head of the prince of Conti, 


. who was conſtrained. to abandon the field to 
Bis ſucceſsful conipetitor Auges EleQor 72 
| Saxony. | 

{ Each party at length Wesen indined to 

peace; the empire and Spain were weary of a 

war which had been attended only with misfor- 


tunes; the parliament of England had long mu- 


mured at the heavy and increaſing expence; and 
Holland, though more devoted to the inclina- 
tions of William, regretted her trade intercepted, 


and her moſt fruitful provinces laid waſte. Lewis 


himſelf could not be entirely indifferent to the | 
tears 5 and miſeries of his ſubjects; the rigour of 
15 . the 


1 
3 
as. 
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ct ſeaſon had nba with:the rage of the f 


"enemy, and the kingdom, lately fo fertile, pre- 
ſented to the eye a dreary and barren proſpect. 
Under theſe circumſtances; the mediation of 
Charles the Eleventh, king of Sweden, was ac- 
cepted ; and the caſtle of Ryſwick, near the 
Hague, was fixed Upon: as the ſcene of negocia- | 
tion. "1 | | 
The king of Fra rance 1 to che Spaniards 
all thoſe places that he had taken from them, and 
the conqueſts that he had made in Flanders during 
the laſt war, as Luxemburgh, Mons, Athe, and 
Courtrai. He acknowledged William the Third 
as lawful king of England, whom he had hitherto 
treated as an uſurper. To the empire he relin- 
quiſhed Fribourg, Briſac, Kheil, and Philip 
bourg; and even ſubmitted to deſtroy the forti- 
fications of Straſburg on the Rhine; Fort Lewis, 
and Traerbach, works on which the great Vauban 
had exhauſted his art, and the king his treaſure, 
Lorrain, Treves, and the Palatinate, were reſigned 
to their reſpective princes; and France, after a 
long and bloody war, in which her victories can 
only be numbered by her campaigns, conſented 
to a peace, yhich could ſcarce have been ex- 
pected from Nr, if humbled by _—_— de- 
| feats, 
"Ide miniſters who had figned the treaty, on 
oy 
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their return to che capital were purſued with re- 
proach and ridicule; they were execrated as trai- 
tors to their country hy the unthinking multitude, 
who had lately clamoured againſt the proſecution 
of the war; the policy and judgment of Lewis 
were generally arraigned ; but that monarch, in 
the late negociation, harboured a deſign beyond 
the views of the vulgar ; the health of Charles the 
Second of Spain daily declined; and the king of 
France revolved in ſecret his pretenſions to that 
fucceſſion, which by the treaty of the e he 
had ſolemnly eee . 
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DEATH | OF CHARLES THE SECOND KING or 
SPAIN=—=WAR FOR THE $UCCESSZON=—BATTLES „ 
OF HOCHSTET, OR BLENHEIM—OF RAMILLIES 
AND TURIN—DISTRESS OF FRANCE—LEWIS 
IN VAIN SUES FOR PEACE—BATTLE or MAL=- 
PLAQUET=—VICTORIES OF THE DUKE OF VEN» 
DOME IM SPAIN=-PEACEOF UTRECHT BETWEEN 
FRANCE, AND THE CONFEDERATE POWERS 

or GREAT BRITAIN, HOLLAND, PRUSSIA, POR- 
TUGAL, AND SAVOY—PHILIP ACKNOWLEDGED | 
KING OF SPAIN——SUCCESS OF VILLARS IN 
GERMANY=——PEACE WITH THE EMPEROR—— 

DOMESTIC MISFORTUNES OF LEWIS — HIS 
DEATH AND CHARACTER. 


TIE dawning luſtre of Lewis had been ob- 
ſcured by the power and aſcendancy of his impe - 
rious miniſter; on the death of Mazarin, he 


| emerged from that _ ſtate of vaſſalage, and 
awed 
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awed and aſton iſhed Europe by the blaze of his 


meridian glory; 4. but a dark cloud hung over his 


ſetting ſun; and he ſurvived to behold, in the exe- 


ning of life, the deſertion of his allies and the 
triumph of his enemies; his cities raſed, his peo- 
ple ſlaughtered, and his Wen nne 


buried in the grave. 


*. 0 AE peace of Ryſwick was s ſuc- 
T ceeded by new negociations ; 3 the... * 
L pretenſions of the king of France to the Spaviſh | 
1 ſucceſſion was not veiled from the penetrating 
Fre of William the Third; Lewis, ſenſible that 
the emperor urged the ſame claims of conſan · 
guinity, though priority of birth fortified the title 
= the houſe of Bourbon, and conſcious from late 
experience that his own ſtrength was not able to 
cohtend with the united power of Europe, opened 
by his miniſter a new project to the king of 
England. William entered into it with alacrity ; ; 


A. D. 1698. 


and the celebrated treaty of partition was con- 


cluded, which divided the dominions* of Spain 


1 during the life of her ſovereign. To the young 


prince of Bavaria were aſſigned Spain and the 


: Eaft-Indies ; to the dauphin, ſon of Lewis the 
| Fourteenth, Naples, Sicily, and the province of 
Guipuſcoa; and to the archduke Charles, the 


4 


| ſecond ſon of the emperor Leopald, oply the : 


71 Tuchy of Milan. 


H "Bin. 
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= A. D. 1699. Even the feeble and languid wal of 
1700. Charles was arouſed by this daring in- 


ſult; he heard with indignation in what manner 


his monarchy had been diſtributed; and to pre- 


ſerve it entire he ſigned his will, and bequeathed | 


the whole of his ample dominions to the prince . 


of Bavaria; the ſudden death of that prince not 
only diſconcerted the deſigns of Charles, but even 


thoſe of Lewis and William; the two latter mo- 


narchs ſigned, however, a new treaty of parti- 


tion, by which Spain and the Eaſt Indies were 
transferred to the archduke Charles, and Milan 


to the duke of Lorrain. To this treaty the em- 


peror Leopold, who flattered himſelf with the 


hope of the whole ſucceſſion, refuſed to accede. 


Bat it was only the dread of alarm- 
A. * 1700. 


| had prevailed on Lewis to ſubſcribe conditions ſo 


inadequate to his inſatiate ambition; he ftill 


waited in anxious ſuſpence the death of Charles, 
and the bed of that expiring monarch was be- 
fieged by the intrigues and factions of the rival 


. houſes of Auftria and Bourbon ; but the intracta- 
ble haughtineſs of the former had diſguſted the 


miniſters of Spain; and they prevailed on their 


monarch to ſign a new will, which blaſted the 
hopes of Leopold, and preſerved the Spaniſh mo- 


1 Fares 5. peeling. his indignation at the 


ing the united fears of Europe, which 


| late h 
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late injurious üb of Lewis, Charles bk 
queathed his dominions to Philip duke of An- 

jou, grandſon to the king of & race, and ſoon af 
terwards expired. 
The treaty of partition augmented the pawer 
and dominions of France; the will of Charles ags 
grandiſed the houſe of Bourbon; Lewis preferred 
the elevation of his family to the intereſts of the 
ſtate, and accepted for his grandſon the royal for- 
tune that was bequeathed him; at the ſame time 
he endeavoured to juſtify to his allies the infrac- 
tion of the partition treaty, by obſerving that he 
had only departed from the words, and- ſtill ad- 
hered to the ſpirit of it, which was to e 

the tranquillity of Europe. 1 

But none felt their diſappointment more deeply 
than the emperor Leopold, and William king of 

England. The former beheld Spain, and her de- 
pendencies, for ever ſeparated from the houſe of 
Auſtria; yet his weakneſs confined him to inef- 

fectual remonſirances ; the latter, though ſecure 
of the affection of the united provin ces, was re- 
garded with jealouſy by the Engliſh parliaments _ 
and he found that people averſe to increaſe their 
debt, and ſacrifice their trade, to gratify his en- 
mity to Lewis by a new war, in which they con- 
fidered themſelves but little intereſted. *' : 
"Ny the F ifth was formally nn by . 
the 
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the king of England and the Rates of Holland ; 0 
he was ſupported by the elector of Bavaria and 


the duke of Savoy ; and from Gibraltar to Ant- 


werp, and from the Danube to Naples, Lewis be- 
| held the power and influence of the houſe of 
Bourbon extended; he was elated with the bound- 
leſs proſpe& before him, and his preſumption 
precipitated him into two errors, my ſource of all 
his future calamities. 
While Leopold ſtill Nelas whe- 
ther to acknowledge or oppoſe the 
elevation of Philip the Fifth, he was arouſed by a 
new proof of the inſatiate diſpoſition of Lewis. 
That monarch prevailed on the duke of Mantua 
to admit a garriſon into his capital, and all Italy 
trembled for her liberties ; the emperor imme- 
diately prepared to aſſert the freedom of Europe 
by the ſword; his army was entruſted to the com- 
mand of prince Eugene, ſon-to the count of 
Soiſſons. This general, who afterwards became 
ſo dangerous an adverſary to Lewis the Four- 
| teenth, had aſpired to military honours i in his na- 


| A. D. 1701. 


tive country; but his requeſt of a regiment had 


been rejected by the king, and the indignant 
prince for ever renounced the ſervice of France, 
and ſought glory under the imperial ſtandard; 
his reſentment was the ſubject of derifion at Paris; 


but he ſoon diſtinguiſhed bis martial . in 
5 ſucceſ⸗ 
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| ſucceſſive victories againſt the Turks, , 
now ſummoned to avenge the wrongs of Italy and 
his own inſults, He entered that country with 
thirty thouſand men, and full powers to act accord» 
ing to his own diſcretion ; he forced the poſt of 


Carpi ; reduced mareſchal Catinat to act upon the 
defenſive; and overwhelmed the country between 
the Adige and the Adda; Villeroi, the favourite 


of Lewis, was ſent to aſſume the command over 
Catinat, and diſguſted by his arrogance the duke 


of Savoy; he compelled his reluctant colleagues 
to attack prince Eugene; in the ſtrong: poſt of 


Chiari, on the banks of the Oglio, his temerity 
was chaſtiſed by a ſevere and bloody defeat; and 
five thouſand of the braveſt troops of France 


: | Nen on that diſaſtrous day. 1 
While the flames of war were kindled in 9 


Jathenz the abdicated monarch of England, cloſed 


at St. Germain's his unfortunate and inglorious 
life. The tears and importunities of madame 


de Maintenon prevailed over the counſels of his 
moſt experienced miniſters, and Lewis, though 


| he had acknowledged William's title by the peace 


of Ryſwiek, now proclaimed the ſon of the dev 


ceaſed prince as James the Third. The enmity 


of William was ſtimulated by this waaton inſult 5 _ 
England, that had hitherto regarded war win 
ann partook in the indignation of her ſove- 
reign, | 
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reign, and prepared to vindicate by arms her own 
Choice. The diſcernment of William improved 
the honourable enthuſiaſm; he concerted the 


triple alliance between the empire, the united 
provinces, and England, and haſtened, by his 


Preſence and diligence, their formidable preparas 
tions. 


But theſe n efforts exlizaſied 


2 A.D. 179? a frame naturally weak and delicate; 


2 fall from his horſe quickened the progreſs of 


difeaſe, and in the fifty-ſecond year of his age he 


yielded up his throne and life. The former was 
immediately filled by Anne, the daughter of the 


- unfortunate James, and who had married the 
prince of Denmark; and the new queen diſpatch- 


ed the earl of Marlborough to the Hague, to aſ- 


ſure her allies that ſhe would adopt and A 


the engagements of her predeceſſor. 

Tbat nobleman was ſoon after appointed to the 
command of the allied army, and diſplayed that 
military ſkill which he acquired under the mareſ- 
chal Turenne; Boufflers, to whom Lewis had en- 
truſted his grandſon the duke of Burgundy to 
train to war, was confounded by the rapid and 
complicated movements of his adverarſary. He 
evacuated Guelderland, retired under the walls of 


: . and r d e ſhelter in Brabant ; 


8 
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eile Venlo, Ruremonde, and Liege, were ſuc · 5 


| r reduced by Marlborough. 


In Italy prince Eugene, by a daring and wells | 


1 march, had ſurpriſed Cremona, and 


taken mareſchal Villeroi priſoner; after an obſti- 
nate conflict he was expetted again the town; 
ſuffered ſome loſs at Santa Vittoria; and in the 
battle of Luzara was encountered by the duke 
of Vendoſme; that prince, in whom martial acti- 
vity and indolence were wonderfully blended, 


was diſtinguiſhed by talents worthy the grandſon 
of Henry the Fourth; and though in the battle 
of Luzara the loſs on both ſides was nearly equal, 


yet Vendoſme claimed the advantage, and main- 
tained it by the wee of Luzary and Guy: | 


_ ralla. 


tory was obtained over prince Lewis of Baden 
by the mareſchal Villars; and ſoon after in the 


Plains of Hochſtet, in concert with the elector of 
Bavaria, he charged and routed the imperial ge- 
neral count Styrum; three thouſand of the im- 
perialiſts were left dead on the field, four thou- 
ſand were taken priſoners with their cannon and 
baggage; while mareſchal Tallard, near Spires, 


engaged and defeated the prince of Hefſe. _ 
In the midſt of this ſucceſs France was alarmed 
* the deſertion of the duke of Savoy, who ob- 


ind 


On the donde of the Rhine a more en Vic 


— 


r beg 


— . — 
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; VE tained from the emperor the promiſe of Motitfers 


rat, Mantua, Valencia, and the countries between 
the Po and the Tanaro. At the ſame time the 
Enemies of the houſe of Bourbon were increaſed by 
the declaration of Peter the Second of Portugal, 
who acknowledged the archduke ee as ſo- 
vereign of Spain. 
A. D. 1303, The duke of W with In 
27</2.2.7 42+ create of dignity and the applauſe of 
[his country; had returned to Flanders, poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Bonn, the refidence of the elector of Co- 


logn, retaken Huy and Limbourg; and made him- 
ſell maſter of the Lower Rhine; mareſchal Ville - 


roi; redeemed from captivity, in vain endeavoured 
to check his progreſs, and was ſoon after deceived 
by his maſterly addreſs. To ſuccour the emperor, 
oppreſſed by the joint forces of France and the elec- 
tor of Bavaria, Marlborough rapidly marched into 
the heart of Germany, and traverſing the Rhine, 
the Maine, and the Necker, was met at Mindel- 
ſneim by prince Eugene, who had quitted Italy, 
to aſſume the command of the OO on the. 
banks of the Danube. 

Villars had been recalled to wage an os 
war in the mountains of the Cevennes againſt 
the unhappy proteſtants, whom the perſecution 

of Lewis had forced into revolt, and the glory 
of France was entruſted to mareſchal Tallard; 
3 5 „„ 
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the winds of che eleor of Bavaria, near Donawert; 
had been forced by Marlborough with conſider · 

able loſs; but the appearance of Tallard inſpired. 
that prince with freſh confidence; it was deter- 
mined to riſk the fate of the war on a deciſive 

battle, and the French and Bavarians with ſupe- 
rior numbers advanced to attack the confederates; 


who affected a junction with the prince of Baden 3 


witneſſed the triumph of Vi 


N but the plains of Hochſtet, which had ſo lately 
lars, were render 
ed memorable by the defeat of I allard. That 


general was vanquiſhed by the ſuperior {kill of | 


his adverſary; he himſelf was taken priſoner, 
with fourteen thouſand of the braveſt troops of 
France; twelve thouſand periſhed by the ſword, 
or were precipitated into the rapid ſtream of the 
Danube; and of an army of ſixty thouſand men, 
ſcarce twenty thouſand could be. OE Geng: | 
its broken remains. - _ e 
The battle of Hochfter, better A. D. 1504. 
known in England by the name of 3 
Blenheim, expoſed to the ravages of rh vifors 
the electorate of Bavaria; and Lewis once more 
ſummoned the mareſchal Villars to the ſcene of 
his former glory; an accommodation had reſtored 
the inhabitants of the Cevennes to their allegi- 
ance; and the conduct of Villars proved him 
an e worthy of Marlborough. He occu- 
Pl i 
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pied a ſtrong camp, remained on the defenfive, 
and by his prudent meaſures compelled the duke 
to relinquiſh his deſign of penetrating into France 
15 the courſe of the Moſelle. as, 

__ = Phe ſtates, anxious for their frontier, ſoon pre- 
1 54 on the duke of Marlborough to return to 
Flanders; and Villeroi, who had taken Huy, and 
was preparing to beſiege Liege, abandoned the 
enterpriſe on the intelligence of his approach. 
Huy was again compelled to ſurrender to the 
confederates ; and the lines of Villeroi were im- 
mediately after forced. That general crofled the 
Geete and Dyle with precipitation; but the ſtrong 
ground he judiciouſly occupied prevented the 
allies from improving their advantage, and he 
mortly after reſtored his reputation the cad 
Tion of Dieſt. Ms ; 
The numerous armies of the empire on the 
banks of the Rhine were baffled by the {kill of 
Villars; and in Italy the duke of Vendoſme in- 
eeſſantly preſſed prince Eugene and the duke of 
Savoy, fought the bloody but indeciſive battle 
of Caſſano, gained that of Caſſinato, and even 
menaced Turin with the horrors of a ſiege. But 
in Spain the allies, who had proclaimed the arch- 
duke Charles, king, obtained the moſt rapid and 
ſplendid advantages; the earl of Peterborough 


| 2 5 himſelf of Barcelona; all Catalonia 
| ranged 5 


| 2:7 4 
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. itſelf under the hana of the houſe of: 


Auſtria, while Gibraltar, which the year before; 


had been wreſted by the Engliſh from Philip, 


and feeble efforts of the mareſchal de Tefle. 
Lewis had reaped ſome ſatisfaction from the 
. gallantry of his natural ſon, tlie count of Tou- 
louſe, who. with the French fleet engaged, with. 
| honour and without loſs, that of England. But 
this was the laſt effort of marine greatneſs; the 
numerous enterpriſes of the king had exhauſted 
his treaſures, and his navy was gradually ſuffered 
to ſink into that ſtate of inſignificance from whence 


deſigns. 
The campaign in F landers ads” 
with events the moſt diſaſtrous. The 


yet unendowed with talents to acquire it, rejected 
Near the village of Ramillies, France was van- 


mander. In the action and purſuit twenty thou- 
VOL, 11, nz | fand 


ſecure in her native ſtrength, defeated the vain : 


. 
tk 
7 


he had raiſed it. Even the death of the em- 
peror abated not the ardour of the confederates, 
and his ſon Joſeph ſucceeded to his throne and 


A. D. 70s. | 


command there was till entruſted to the mareſ- | 
chal Villeroi, and that general, impatient of glory, 


the advice of his officers, and determined to ha- 
zard a decifive engagement againſt the allies. | 


quiſhed by the injudicious diſpoſition. of her own, 
and the conſummate {kill of the Engliſh com- 


EIT?" Of FENNES: 


| ſand men were ſlaughtered or taken priſoners; Ant- 
werp, Bruſſels, Oftend, Menin, and the greateſt part 
of Spaniſh Flanders were the prey of the victor; 
the court of Lewis was filled with conſternation; 
but the monarch himſelf ſtill preſerved his mag- 
nanimity ; inſtead of reproaching, he endeavour- 
ed to conſole the unfortunate Villeroi; and to 
his expreſſions of concern, replied, People at 
our time of life, monſieur Mareſchal, are not 
© fortunate.” £ 
The flattering proſpect in Tray fill bunte | 
to repair the difaſters of Flanders; Turin there 
was inveſted by mareſchal Feuillade; and the 
ſiege was covered by the duke of Orleans, the | 
nephew of Lewis, but whoſe authority was con- 
trolled by the ſuperior but ſecret powers of mareſ- 
chal Marſin. The city was already reduced to 
the laſt diſtreſs, when the beſiegers were alarmed 
by the rapid approach of prince Eugene. In a 
long and painful march that celebrated comman- 
der had pierced the moſt difficult defiles, had tra- 
verſed the rapid ſtreams of the Adige and the 
Po, and effecting a junction with the duke of 
Savoy, now preſſed forwards to the relief of 
the deſponding capital. The duke of Orleans 
would have quitted his lines to have met and en- 


g er che N ; this bold but prudent pro- 
keg | 


"I * 
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poll was oper ruled by mareſchal Marlin; ; the 
Fi rench awaited the attack in their entrenchments, 
but their confidence was extinguiſhed by the dif- 
ſentions of their generals; prince Eugene and the 


duke of Savoy charged with rival ardour, and in 


leſs than two hours their efforts obtained a com- | 


plete victory. The duke of Orleans was wound- 10 


ed; mareſchal Marſin killed; the ſcattered rem · 


nant of the vanquiſhed troops directed their haſty | 


and trembling ſteps towards Pignerol ; and by the 
fate of one day the duchies of Milan, Mantua, 
and Piedmont, with the kingdom of Naples, 
were torn from the houſe of Bourbon. 
An advantage obtained by the French in Man- 
tua over the prince of Heſſe, could but ill com- 
penſate the diſaſtrous battle of Turin. The 
courtiers of Lewis ſtood aghaſt at the intelli- 
gence, and madame de Maintenon alone ventured 
to inform him that all Italy was occupied by his 
enemies. His grandſon Philip had been com- 
pelled to abandon precipitately the ſiege of Bar- 
celona; Charles had entered in triumph, and 
been Een in Madrid. But that prince 
ſuffered the moment of enterpriſe to elapſe, and 
was in his turn reduced to evacuate the capital, 
and fly before the arms of the duke of Ber- 
wick, natural _ to James the Second of Eng- 


land. | 
112 Lewis 


} 
! 
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= Lewis, humbled by repeated de- 
A. D. 170 , 
n feats, ſued in vain for peace; the al- 
lies elated by their victories, determined to pur- 


ſue their advantages, and rejected his propoſals. 


Yet the war in Flanders was continued this cam- 


paign with little effect; the duke of Vendome, . 
who commanded the French, remained upon the 


_ defenfive; and the duke of Marlborough was 


2 iſpatched into Saxony to penetrate into the in- 
tentions, and conciliate the friendſhip of Charles 
the Twelfth king of Sweden. That monarch, 


Foung and warlike, and ambitious of the fame 


of a conqueror, had already ſpread his renown 
through the nortk. He had preſcribed laws to 
Denmark; he had defeated the Muſcovites, a 
people ſcarce known in Europe, and juſt emerg- 
ing from barbariſm ; and had purſued with im- 
placable enmity, Auguſtus king of Poland into - 
his hereditary dominions of Saxony. The confe- 


derates trembled left he ſhould turn his victorious 


arms againſt the empire; but Marlborough was 
equally ſucceſsful in the cabinet as the field; he 
gained the miniſters of Charles; and that mo- 
narch ſoon after repaſſed the Oder, and directed 
his march towards Muſcovy in ſearch oh. 2825 


Aaurels. 


5 Spain . duke of Berwick OWE SE at 
Almanza over the forces of. the confederates, and 


reſtored i 
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reſtored the finking fortunes of Philip. In Ger- 
many mareſchal Villars paſſed the Rhine, preſſed 
the Imperialiſts, and even penetrated to the Da- 
nube. Vet he was prevented from improving 
his advantage by the recall of conſiderable part 
of his army to the defence of France itſelf, which 
was now attacked within its limits. The duke of 
Savoy and prince Eugene had forced the paſſage 
of the river Var, advanced along the coaſt of 
Provence, and incamped under the walls of Tou- 
lon. But the tardy motions of the Germans, 
who were to have Joined them, and the activity 
of France, compelled them to abandon the enter- 
priſe; and they retired, after having bombarded 
the town, and convinced Lewis that his native 
dominions were not invulnerabſeQ. 
The tranſient ſucceſs of the laſt 
campaign revived the ſpirits of the 
king of France; he determined to make one 
more exertion in favour of the exiled branch of 
Stuart. Seventy tranſports, with fix thouſand 
troops, convoyed by eight men of war, failed 
from Dunkirk ; but the coaſts of Britain were 
Protected by her numerous fleet; the vigilance 
of her officers were already alarmed ; the adhe- 
rents of James were ſecured and diſarmed; and 
the F rench, after a fruitleſs a to land in 
Ii . Scotland, 


A. D. 1708. 
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| Scotland, eſteemed themſelves happy i in ſately.re- ; 
ing Dunkirk, . 

Flanders at firſt promiſed : a LES harveſt, and 
2 forces of France, commanded by Vendome, 
were animated by the preſence of the duke of > 
Burgundy, eldeſt ſon of the dauphin. The inha- 
bitants of Ghent and Bruges, corru pted by. the 
gold of Lewis, opened their gates, But the hopes 
of the French were blaſted by the approach of 
Marlborough ; on the banks of the Scheld they 
were attacked by that general, who had affected 
a junction with prince Eugene; the battle of 
Oudenarde was long, obſtinate, and bloody; * 
night parted the combatants; the Fr rench were 
rather preſſed than vanquiſhed; but the troops 
of Lewis, from ſucceſſive defeats, had loſt all 5 

confidence, and they diſperſed under cover of the 
darkneſs ; Lifle, defended by mareſchal Boufflers 
in perſon, and fortified by the conſummate {ill of 
Vauban, was reduced by the confederates; : Ghent | 
and Bruges were Tecovered ; and the elector of 
Bavaria was com pelled to retire from the wall, of 
Bruſſels. | | | . 
A. D. 1708. In Spain, Germany, and Italy a fads | 
170. ple and languid war was carried on; 
in the former indeed the honourable attachment 
of the Caſtilians to Philip became every day 
More evident ; but i in the latter the duke of Sa- 
yoy 
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voy eluded the vigilance of Villars, and rendered 
himſelf maſter of Exilles, and Feneſtrelles; the 
Britiſh fleet reduced the iſlands of Sardinia and 
M.inorca; and the difficulties of Lewis increaſed 
on every fide. The taking of Lifle had opened | 
a a road to the yery gates of Paris; that proud city 
Was inſulted and alarmed by the predatory ĩincur- 
ſions of the enemy; and a prince who had carried 
his arms a few years before to the banks of the 
Danube, the Tagus, and the Po, now doubted 
whether he could remain in his capital with 
ſafety. The deſpair of the nation was completed 
by the ſeverity of the winter; the olive trees 
throughout the ſouth of France were deſtroyed, 
the grain was cut off, and the proſpect of im- 
pending famine threw a deeper gloom over the 
calamities of war. Accuſtomed to proſperity, 
Lewis reluctantly bowed beneath his adverſe for- 
tune, and inſtructed his miniſter Torey to open 
at the Hague a negociation for peace. 

But though the king of France 1 . 10 
Mari to yield the whole Spaniſh * + 99. 


menarchy to the houſe of Auſtria; to cede Fur. 


nes, Y pres, Tournay, Liſle, &c. as a barrier to 
Holland; to own the title of queen Anne to the 
Britiſh throne; and to remove the pretender from 


France; yet theſe conceſſions appeared inſuffici- 


ent; and the allies demanded that the king ſhould 
Ii 15 . 


Aſſiſt in driving his / grandſon from the throne'of 
Spam; Lewis rejected the ignominious condition 
wich indignation, and added, © fince I muſt make 
© war, I had rather it was __ gh enemies 
s than my children?! DV 

_ The internal miſery of Feades de to well 
FE her forces, and the wretched huſbandman ſought 
in the profeſſion of arms, that ſubſiſtence which he 
could no longer extort from the earth. Mareſ- 
chal Villars was recalled from Italy to aſſume the 
command of an army formidable from its num- 
bers and Yeſpair,' In the neighbourhood of Mal- 
plaquet he diligently fortified a camp naturally 
ſtrong; Marlborough and Eugene, animated by 
the capture of Tournay, ruſhed to the attack. 
The battle was dif puted with an obſtinacy ſcarce 
to be equalled even in theſe ſanguinary annals ; 
the allies were frequently repulſed, and as' fre- 
quently returned to the charge; Villars himſelf 
was wounded, and Boufflers, who ſucceeded to the 
command, at length withdrew his troops from 
the unavailing conflict. Yet his retreat partook | 
in nothing of flight; it was neither confuſed nor 
Precipitate; eight thouſand of the French were 
indeed left dead on the ground; but the confe- 
derates purchaſed the honour of the field of battle 
at the expence of twenty thouſand men. | 
4 Mons ſoon after ſurrendered to the atten, and 
ais cloſed 
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"cloſed the campaign in F landers. The efforts 
of the contending powers in Spain, ; Germany, 
and Italy were ſtill feeble and inadequate; but in 
the north the king of Sweden, who had endea- 
voured to penerate into the heart of Ruſſia, was 


at Pultowa defeated by the ſovereign of that coun- 
try, afterwards fo celebrated as Peter the Great; 
the Swediſh army was entirely deſtroyed; and 


Charles, who had aſpired to rival the fame of 
Alexander, wounded and accompanied only by a 
few faithful guards, croſſed the Boryfthenes in a 
mall nc and NE ſhelter 1 in the CR do- 
minions. | 0 er 

The negociations of peace had been SY 
hed with as little ſucceſs as in 

the enſuing year. The allies took the field, and 


mareſchal Villars ſtudiouſly avoided a deciſive en- 
gagement. Douay, Bethune, Saint Venant, and 


Aire were ſucceſſively reduced by the confede- 


rates; but theſe towns were long and obſtinatelyx 


defended; and the beſiegers loſt by the ſword, 


by diſeaſe, and fatigue, above twenty-ſix thou- 


ſand men; diſabled by ſucceſs, and ſatisfied with 
their new acquiſitions, they wänden into winter 
GOO ED Vito FN bi "SIE: 

Germany: and Italy preſeritsd nothing aki 
of attention; but in Spain the campaign that 


Nn with events the moſt a to the 


3 e 
D. 1710. 
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houſe of Bourbon, was cloſed with the moſt 
; ſplendid. and decifive ſucceſs, . In the battle of 
Almenaſa, the rival monarchs encountered each 
other with mutual rage, but Philip Was com- 
pelled to yield to the ſuperior fortune of Charles. 
In the battle of Saragoſſa he ſuffered a ſecond 
and more bloody defeat; Madrid was again oc- 
- ;Cupicd by the confederates ; and the ſituation of 
Fhiup appeared deſperate to his moſt ſanguine 
adherents. But he was raiſed from deſpondence 
by the courage and conduct of the duke of 
Vendome. His affability, frankneſs, and gene- 
roſity conciliated the eſteem of every claſs. of 
men; he again kindled the enthuſiaſm of the 
Caſtilians, aſſembled the troops ſcattered by the 
defeat of Saragoſſa, allured to his ſtandard the 
moſt gallant ſpirits of Spain, conducted the king 
in triumph to his capital, and purſued: with vi- 
Sour the aſtoniſhed and diſmayed enemy. At 
Brehuega general Stanhope, with five thouſand 
Engliſh, ſurrendered after a brave refiftance ; at 
Villa Vicioſa Staremberg was defeated with the 
loſs of near fix thouſand men; and though his 
retreat challenged the admiration. of his adver- 
ſary, yet the progreſs of Vendome was rapid and 
uninterrupted; and Portugal in her turn Was 
taught beer the vitors to FEI the calamities 


of War. „ 5 2 os. - . | x 3 
A 7; ; | The 
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The ſuccels of Phillip in Spain 
could not alleviate the diſtreſs of 
| France, though it might moderate the preſump- 
ion of her enemies; that kingdom, totally ex- 
. by her inceſſant efforts, preſented a ſcene Bl 
of dreary defolation ; ; but the peace, which ſhe 


A. D. 1714. 


had! in vain implored by the moſt humiliating con- 


ceffions, was now facilitated by two events as fa- 
vourable as they were unexpected. Amidſt a glo—- 
rious and ſucceſsful war, the queen of England 
Was prevailed on to diſmiſs thoſe miniſters who 
had conducted it, and admit to her councils a 
new deſcription of men who had {yſNematically 
laboured to oppoſe it. About the ſame time, in 
the vigour of his age, the emperor Joſeph ex- 


pired; and his brother Charles, the competitor Di 


of Philip for Spain, was raiſed to the Imperial 
throne, | The confederates had been arouzed ra 
action by the dread of uniting in one hand the 
ſceptres of France and Spain; and they could not 
but regard ith fimilar jealouſy, the latter king- 
 domaddedfathe hereditary dominionsof Charles, 
and the power that he derived TRE? the Imperial 
crown. 
Though the Ka cas of TN A 
had exiled. his friends from her confidence, yet 
the re atation of Marlborough preſerved: bim 
: from Being involyed | in their immediate diſgrace; | 


he 
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be again reſumed the command in "Flanders; and 
mareſchal Villars, who was alſo again oppoſed to 
him, well acquainted with the ardent defire of 
Lewis for peace, and conſcious that he conducted 
the laſt army the ſtate could furniſh, dexterouſly | 
eluded every effort of the confederates to force 


kum to a decifive engagement. He had encamp- 


ed behind the river Sanſet, and had fortified 
lines with ' ſuch {kill and diligence, as obtained 


for them the character of impenetrable. But he 


was deceived by the maſterly addreſs of Marlbo- 
rough; he was compelled to abandon the works 
bn which ſo much coſt and labour had been la- 
viſhed, and had the mortification of beholding 
the allies inveſt and reduce the ſtrong and i 2 
tant fortreſs of Bouchain. 
A. D. ie This laſt enterpriſe of Mart ledogt 
« ' Cloſed the long and ſplendid ſeries of 
his martial exploits; he was recalled to England; 
and ſoon after diſguſted at the aſcendancy of 2 
party whoſe implacable enmity he was no ſtran- 
ger to, reſigned his command. His place was 


\. ſupplied by the duke of Ormond, equal to him 


alone in perſonal courage, and whoſe attachment 
to the new miniſtry was. his principal recom- 
mendation. But while each power prepared with 
vigour for a ſecond campaign, negociations for 
peace were ſecretly carried on between the courts 


of 
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of Paris and Ipod. Lewis entruſted this im- - 
portant and delicate concern to the knowledge 
and addreſs of Menager, deputy from the city of 
Rouen; certain preliminaries were by his dili- 
gence and prudence adjuſted, but before they 


could be reduced to form, the operations of v war 


| had been reſumed in Flanders. | 
Mareſchal Villars ſtill remained 


upon the defenſive, and ſuſtained the , 


cautious part that he had acted in the preceding 8 


campaign; but prince Eugene inſulted and burnt 
the ſuburbs of Arras; and was no ſooner joined 
by the duke of Ormond, than he advanced to- 
wards the French, and propoſed to the duke to 
give battle; but the Engliſh general had received | 
inſtructions not to hazard an engagement, and 
the prince, diſappointed in this favourite object, 
inveſted Queſnoi. Before that town ſurrendered, 
a ceſſation of arms was proclaimed between France 
and Great Britain; the duke of Ormond, with 
the Britiſh troops, withdrew from the confede- 


rates, and directed his march towards Dunkirk, 1 0 | 


which was delivered by Lewis to the Engliſh as 
a pledge of his intentions to fulfil the prelimina- 
ries of peace which his envoy had ſigned. _ 

Though deſerted by ſo important an ally, the 
army of prince Eugene was ſtill formidable. 
Mareſchal Villiars beheld with indignation Queſ⸗ 
noi 
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ken in his fi ght; : and the confederates ſoon 
after inveſted Landreci. But prince Eugene is 
accuſed of errors on this occaſion which did not 
wy eſcape the vigilance . of his veteran antagoniſt. | 
His lines were too much extended ; his maga- 
zines at Marchiennes were at too great a diſtance, 
and the earl of Albemarle, who was poſted be- 
tween Denain and the prince's camp, Was not 
near enough to ſupport him in caſe of an attack. 
Mareſchal Villars ordered his cavalry to advance 
within ſight of the camp of the prince, and while 
that quarter of the confederates prepared for ac- 
tion, he rapidly preſſed forwards with his infan- 
try towards Denain; pierced the intrenchments 
of Albemarle, cut in pieces thoſe who reſiſted, 
forced the ſurvivors to ſeek their ſafety in flight, 
took that general himſelf priſoner, and flaugh- 
8 tered or diſperſed a body of fourteen thouſand 
men. Prince Eugene had marched in haſte to 
their ſupport, but before he could arrive the ac- 
tion was over. In endeavouring to wreſt from 
the French a bridge over the Scheld which they 
had occupied, he augmented his loſs; and was at 
laſt obliged to withdraw to his camp, after hav- 
ing witneſſed the defeat of his beſt troops. 
All the poſts along the Scarpe, as far as Mar- 
chiennes, were ſwept away by the victors, and 


Marchiennes itſelf was ſoon after inveſt ed by Vil- 
lars; 
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Jars; 135 "though defended by a 3 of Roms 
thouſand men, ſuch was the ardour of the af 
: failants, that it was compelled. to ſurrender in 
three days; all the ammunition and proviſions ; 
that the enemy bad laid up for the whole cam- 
paign, fell into the hands of the French; the 
confederates retired from the walls of Landreci; 
while Villars reduced Douay and Queſnoi, poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf in the latter of the military ſtores 
of the allies, and terminated the campaign by 
the reduction of the important town of Bouchain. 
The preliminaries which had been 4 et 10 
ſigned between the courts df Patis 15. 
and London were ſucceeded by open conferences 
for peace at Utrecht; theſe were quickened by 
the brilliant and rapid ſucceſs of Villars; the 
emperor and ſome of the independent princes of 
Germany ſtill maintained an haughty and ſullen 
reſerve, and refuſed to ſheath. the ſword.” But 
Great Britain, Holland, Pruſſia, Portugal, and 
Savoy, acquieſced i in the terms propoſed, *. 125 
 figned ſeparate treaties of pc. 1 
By theſe Philip the F ifch Was eee 
king of Spain, but at the ſame time he ſolemni7 
renounced all pretenſions to the crown of France; 
Lewis, for the other branches of the houſe of 
Bourbon, diſavowed all right to the future ſucceſs | | 
ion of any part of the Spaniſh territories, and 


- : —_ 
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8 


8 every precaution was taken to ſeparate for ever 
thoſe Kindred&rhrones. The king of France con- 
ſented to guarantee the crown of Britain to the 
proteitant line of the houſe of Hanover, to de- 
moliſh the fortifications of Dunkirk, and to yield 
acroſs the Atlantic, N ewfoundland, Hudſon's 
Bay, and Acadia; he promiſed to ſequeſter into 
the hands of Holland, for the houſe of Auſtria, 
all that France, or her allies, poſſeſſed in the 
Spaniſh" Netherlands, at the conclufion of the | 
treaty of Ryſwick ; he conſented to allow the 
title of king of Pruffia to the elector of Branden- 
burgh, and to cede to him the town of Guelders, 
Vith part of the Spaniſh Guelderldnd; with Por- 
tugal, all places that had been tig on either 
ſide were mutually reſtored; to the duke of 
Savoy was given the iſland of Sicily, with the title 
of king; he was alſo ſecured in the ſucceſſion of 
the Spaniſh monarchy, in caſe of failure in the 
king of Spain and his poſterity; ; and in exchange 
for the valley of Barcelonetta and its dependencies, | 
he obtained the reſtitution of the duchy- of Savoy, 
the county of Nice, and all [the 1 along tt the | 
Alps towards Piedmont. | CY | 
By ſuch conceffions Lewis diſarmed the 5 
of his moſt formidable enemies, and reſcued his 
kingdom from the deſtruction that impended over 
it ; amidſt misfortune and defeat, he eſtabliſhed 
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his 1 on the crow of Sug: whoſe — 55 


tenſions had firſt excited the hoſtile confederacy 
of Europe; and he was now left to turn his whole 


force againſt the emperor, who, deſerted and 


alone, ſtill nouriſhed the flames of war. From 


the Scheld mareſchal Villars rapidly directed 
his ſteps towards the Rhine; he made himſelf 
maſter of Spires and Worms, took Landau, 


pierced 1 the. lines which prince Eugene had or- 
dered to be drawn from Briſgau, defeated Vau- 
ban, and, laſtly, inveſted and reduced ie. 
the capital of Upper Auſtria. 

His approach awakened Charles the Sirth from 
the delufive idea that he had entertained of his 


own ſtrength, and he now panted for that repoſe _ 
which he ſo lately indignantly rejected. At 


Radſtadt mareſchal Villars and the prince Eu- 
gene, who had been ſo often oppoſed to each 


ther in the field, were now oppoſed in the ca- 


binet. Both diſplayed that frankneſs of character 
| for which they were diſtinguiſhed; and deſpiſing 


the intrigues of courts, they ſoon adjuſted the 


different pretenſions of their ſovereigns. Lewis 
yielded to the emperor the fort of Keil, the city 
of F riburg, and old Briſac, with its dependencies; ; 
but he retained Straſbourg and Landau, the ſove- 
reignty of Alface, and procured his allies, „ the 

VO MR es tas” heal * 
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electors of Colagn and Bavaria, to be reinflaced 
in their ranks and dominions. _ : 
A. D. 1686. The domeſtic miſery of Lewis had 


i. kept pace with the public calamities; 


chat court, the ſplendour and magnificent enter- 
tainments of which had excited the envy and admi- 
ration of Europe, had long been impreſſed with 
a deep and ſettled gloom. The paſſion of the 
king for madame de Maintenon, and the addreſs. 
of that lady, who ſtill kept alive his hopes, with- 
out gratifying his defires, had induced him to 
conſent to a private marriage ; the art of ſurgery 
in Europe was yet feeble and crude ; a fiſtula, 
with which the king was attacked, ſpread a gene- 
ral alarm; and though the operation was ſucceſs- 
| fully performed, yet he ever after led a more ſe- 
rious and retired life, and chiefly devoted his hours 
to the converſation of madame de Maintenon, - 
: whoſe influence increaſed with his years. 
A. D. 1911, But it was while his mind was yet 
171². oppreſſed by a long and bloody war, 
invariably unfortunate, that he was doomed to 
experience the ſevereſt pangs of domeſtic afflic- 


tion. The death of the king's only ſon, which 


happened this year ; the duke of Burgundy, the 
ducheſs his wife, and their eldeſt ſon, all ſwept 
away within a few months, and laid in the ſame 
tomb ; the only ſurviving child at the point of 

death ; 
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death; theſe private woes added to thoſe of the - 
public, mark the cloſe of the reign of Lewis the 
_ . Fourteenth as an æra of calamity ; and a wretche- 


ed people awaited in filence to behold the former 
greatneſs and glory of their monarch extinguiſhed 


by the dark cloud of miſery which obſcured his | 


ſetting i |", 

From theſe gloomy 8 ons 
they were relieved by the ſound of 
peace; but one mortification ſtill remained to 
embitter the laſt hours of the king of France. 
He had enlarged the canal of Mardyke, and 
formed an harbour there, which was thought al- 
ready equal to that of Dunkirk. The earl of Stair, 
ambaſſador from England, remonſtrated agai * 
this evaſian of the treaty of Utrecht in the 
ſtrongeſt terms, and Lewis reluctantly content. 
to diſcontinue the works. 


| The Catalans till refuſed to ſubmit to the au. 
| thority of Philip of Spain; bold and hardy, they * 
flattered themſelves with the hopes of erecting a 
republic in that fruitful country; and Lewis, Who 


during the latter part of the war, had not been 


able to ſupport his grandſon, now fitted out an ar- 
mament for his aſſiſtance. A ſquadron of French 
ſhips blocked up the harbour, and mareſghal 


Berwick, with a confiderable army, inveſted Bar- 


3D celona " land, The inhabitants 0 them- 
ive 1 
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the with a courage that was s fortified by fanari- | 
ciſm ; the prieſts and monks ran to arms, and 
mounted the trenches as if it had been a religious 
war; but the queen of England, faithful to the 
treaty ſhe had concluded, refuſed their ſupplica- : 
tions for affiſtance ; the aſſailants at length pene- 
trated into the town ; and the belieged, after hav- 
ing defended ſtreet after ſtreet, were overpowered | 
by the number of their enemies; the clemency of 
Philip granted to them their lives and eſtates; but 
their important privileges were for ever aboliſhed ; 
and the ſpirit of that daring people, who, as Ta- 
citus happily expreſſes ae © only ſeemed to 
live when engaged in war,” was finally broken. 
. A. 9 Queen Anne had expired in Eng- 
| land, and the life of Lewis now alſo 
Urew near its end. At the age of ſeventy-ſeven that 
vanity and ambition which had agitated the years 
of manhood, were nearly extinguiſhed. He coldly 
liſtened to the ſolicitations of the unfortunate 
James, who aſpired to aſcend the throne of his 
 fiſter, already filled by the elector of Hanover. : 
Io the importunities of that prince he granted a 
' ſmall ſupply of money, and a veſſel fitted out in 
the name of an individual ; but while that en- 
terpriſe hung in ſuſpenſe, Lewis himſelf was 
ſeized with a diſeaſe that - brought bim to the | 


grave. — . 
„ VVV 
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In his laſt hours he diſplayed a greatneſs of 
mind worthy of his elevated ſituation. Why N 
« do you weep,” ſaid he to his domeſtics, e did 
c you think me immortal?” The fortitude with 
which he beheld his end, was diveſted of that 
glare of oſtentation which had tinſelled' the reſt 
of his life; he had the courage even to acknow- 
ledge his errors; and his advice to his infant ſuc- 
ceſſor was to avoid that glory which he himſelf 
had ſought by war, and to conſider the happineſs 
of his people as the principal object of his go- 
vernment. To madame de Maintenon he left no 
fixed ſtipend, and contented himſelf with reconi- 
mending her to the care of. the duke of Orleans; - 
ſhe immediately retired to St. Cyr, which had 
been founded at her perſuaſion for the education 
of young ladies of quality, and demanded only 
a penſion of eighty thouſand livres; this was re- 
gularly paid her to her death, an event which 
took place in about four years afterwards. | 

The character of Lewis the Fourteenth, whoſe 
long and various reign was alternately the glory 
and misfortune of his ſubjects, has exerciſed the 
ingenuity of the moſt celebrated hiſtorians. The 
maſculine beauty of his perſon was embelliſhed 
with a noble air; the dignity of his behaviour 
was tempered with the higheſt affability and po- 
liteneſs ; elegant without effeminacy, addicted to 
pleaſure 


an; 
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pledfure without neglecting buſineſs, decent in 
| his very vices, and beloved in the midſt of ar- 
bitrary power. But his qualities ſeemed rather 
thoſe that attract a momentary regard, than 
command a permanent eſteem ! the talents, the 
fire of the ſtateſman and the hero were ſtill 
wanting; vanity rather prompted him to in- 
ſult, than ambition to enſlave his neighbours; | 
though he frequently took the field, and reduced 
in perſon Franche Comte, and ſeveral of the 
ſtrongeſt towns of the Netherlands, yet his per- 


ſonal courage has not eſcaped imputation ; and in | 


repeated campaigns: he never expoſed his life or 
reputation to the hazard of a battle, A purer 
praiſe attends the care with which he foſtered the 
arts and ſciences ; though his own acquiſitions 
in literature were few and limited, yet he pa- 
tronized the learned with a liberal hand; and 
the painter, the ſculptor, and the architect were 
woke into life by the genial ray of his bounty. 
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New Books publiſhed by G. KEARSLEY. 


A JOURNEY through SWEDEN, 


Containing a particular account of its Population, Cuſtoms, and Man- 


very of rs Inhabitat Agriculture, Commerce, and 8 


To which is added, 
An ABRIDGED HISTORY of the KINGDOM, 


And its different forms of Government, from the Acceſſion of Gus r A vue 


the FrasT, in 1553, to the year x786; with ſome particulars relative 


to the Dax 18 our, from the year 1772, and to the Life of the un- 
fortunate 


COUNT STRUENSEE, 
Tranſlated from the French, 
Price five ſhillings in boards, 


1 In Two Volumes; Price Eight Shillings; Boards, | 
An HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


From the earlieſt periods to the preſent time; compiled from the beſk an- 
| thars, principally with a view to the uſe of the younger Clergy. 
By o. GREGORY, D. p. F. A. s. 


Price Five Shillings, in boards, 
The LIFE of THOMAS CHATTERTON, 


With Caricisus on his Gzwive and Wa ITI es, and a conciſe vrew 
of the ConTrovErsY concerning RowLzY's Poxns. 


By G. GREGORY, D. D. F. A. S. 
Author of Ess avs hiftorical and moral, &c. 


'A NEW cone. 
In Four Volumes, 3vo. | 
Price 11. $s. bound, or 11. 48. in boards. 
ORIGINAL PRECEDENTS in CONVEYANCING, 


Lettled and approved by the moſt eminent Conveyancers ; interſperſed 
with the obſervations and opinions of Counſe] upon various in tricate 
caſes. 


CCC Jrem the drafts of aftvial feniing and wow firſt pub- 
. liſhed under the immediate inſpection ß 


THOMAS WALTER WILLIAMS, 
Of the Inner Temple, Bartiſter at Law. 
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Books lately Publi- bed 65 6. . 


| The Foun TH EpiT10N, improved and JECTS with a copious Index, 
containing above one thouſand articles, : 


T he GARDENER's POCKET CALENDER, 


On a new plan, alphabetically arranged, with the necefary directions for 
keeping a Garden in proper order, at a ſmall expence, and for raiſing 

Flowers in every month of the year. Alfo, for cultivating Vegetables, 
for the uſe of an army in camp or garriſon. 


By RICHARD WESTON, — 
Price Two Shillings and SIXPENCE, ſewed. 


P * 


Treue Third Edition, with conſiderable Additions, 
With a Portrait, from a painting by Gainſborough, 
The LIFE of the late DUCHESS of KINGSTON, 


During her connection with the Duke, her refidence at Dreſden, Vienna, 
St. Peterſburgh, Verſailles, and ſeveral other courts of e 5 _ * 
faithful Copy of her ſingular Will. 


Price three WET IO ang mers 


Love and MADNESS, 
A Story too true. 

The Fourth Edition, with Improvements. 
Price Four Shillings ſewed. 


"This Rook. was le for * a Guinea before this —— Edition was 


The rOETIGAL WORKS of SAMUEL JOHN- 
. 


Containing Landes, a Satire, and the Vanity of Human Wiſhes, both 
imitated from Juvenal ; Irene, a tragedy; the Winter's Walk; Stella 
in Mourning; the Miifammer's Wiſh; An Evening Ode to Stella; 
Vanity of Wealth; z the Natural Beauty; 3 Tranſlation of Pope's Meſſian, 
and ſundry other pieces. 


A new Edition. * boots 'Three Shilings i in boards. 
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The POETICAL WORKS of D. GARRICE, 6. 


8 Nov firſt collected with explanatory Notes, 


"With + is lit of his works, and the different characters he per- 
formed, arranged in chronological order; alſo a ſhort account of his lite, 
and the monody on his death, written by Mr. — and Conn by 
Mrs. Yates, of Drury Lane Theatre, 


In Two Volumes. Price Seven Shillings i in boards, 
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